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PREFATORY. 


jM  Att'oUNT  of  the  general  iiuliflereiice  to  fauiilj-  cle^fcent  begotten  by 
ilemoeratie  institutions,  I  found  less  of  written  records  than  had  been 
hoped  for  beyond  the  usual  lists  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths; 
but  such  as  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  loss  by  tire  have 
iu  most  instances  been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  I  have  failed, 
thowever,  to"  get  information  no  doubt  still  existing  in  Virginia  and 
'  Kentucky  concerning  the  earlier  periods  of  family  history,  which 
'  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  the  whole.  Having 
'had  to  gather  certain  of  my  material  by  tedious  correspondence,  the 
result  of  my  labors  has  not  been  so  full  nor  so  satisfactory  as  I  expected,  and  I 
am|  indebted  for  valuable  material  to  my  cousin,  Captain  .SAjr.  Starlix(;,  whose 
own  tastes  and  researches  had  already  led  him  into  the  same  field  I  am  now 
traversing.  To  William  J.  Marshall,  who  has  a  warm  heart  for  his  kindred,  I  am 
also  indebted  for  the  great  labor  of  collecting  [the  names  and  dates  in  the  records 
of  the  connection  at  Henderson,  Kentucky.  Where  so  much  might  be  justly  said 
in  their  praise,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  one  of  several  competent  persons 
among  them  could  not  have  been  prevailed  on  to  furnish  a  more  full  and  interesting 
sketch  than  has  been  possible  to  me,  from  want  of  personal   knowledge. 

Some  explanation  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  regarding  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  I  have  collected  from  family  registers  and  other  authentic  sources,  for  it  will 
be  seen  I  have  attempted  something  more  than  a  dry  genealogy.  Beginning  with  a 
general  history  of  my  mother's  family,  the  Staklixgs,  including  William  Staklixg 
and  Susaxxah  Lyne,  his  wife,  their  sons  and  daughters,  with  their  intermarriages 
and  descendants,  are  followed  down  to  the  present  time  iu  the  order  of  their  birth 
and  consanguinity ;  ^then  the  collateral  and  more  remote  branches.  In  accordance 
with  .the  Jwishes  of  some  Jof  the  kindred,  the  arms  of  our  common  ancestors, 
StaelinCi  andj  Lyne,  are  inserted  as  a  frontispiece,  placed  'quarterly  on  the  same 
shield  as  follows :  Starling — A  field  argent,  on  a  bend  azure  three  arming  buckles, 
or.  Lynk — On  a  field  gules,  three  bucks'  heads,  or,  on  a  chief  argent,  two  griffins' 
heads,  erased,  sable.  Crest  of  Lyne  { which  ^surmounts  the  escutcheon),  a  demi- 
griflin  sable.  The  crest  of  our  branch  of  the  Starlings  is  a  lion's  head  collared, 
p.  P-  r.J  ^  ™  3§ 

I  have  taken  great  pains  to  make  the  family  tables  as  fidl  and  complete  as 
the  data  furnished  me  by  the  different  families  would  permit.  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  them  the  standard  authority  on  all  questions  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  but  I  fear  errors  and  omissions  may  still  exist — a  fact  that  will  readily  be  com- 
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preheuded  and  forgiven  by  any  one  conversant  with  the  inherent  difficulties  in  col- 
lecting and  handling  so  many  names  and  dates,  and  especially  in  harmonizing 
apparent  discrepancies. 

When  errors  are  detected  in  name  or  date,  the  wide  margins  will  aflford  oppor- 
tunity for  making  corrections  or  notes,  and  I  will  be  obliged  for  any  information 
which  will  enable  me  to  make  my  own  copy  correct  in  these  particulars.  It  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  state  that  the  mark  =  in  the  tables  signifies  marriage. 

In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  some  typographical  errors  remain  in 
the  copy,  but  they  are  so  obvious  that  any  one  can  correct  them. 

Before  concluding  my  laboi-s  I  very  strongly  desired  to  give  to  my  own  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  the  younger  connections  of  the  family,  some  definite  idea 
of  the  privations,  hardships  and  dangers  through  which  some  of  their  ancestors 
passed  while  settling  the  country  they  now  so  peacefully  enjoy.    How, 

Through  a  long  warfare  rude, 
With  patient  hardihood, 
By  toil,  and  strife,  and  blood. 
The  soil  was  won. 

Won  from  the  red  man's  lair. 

To  be  an  Eden  fair 

To  us  and  ours; 

Won  as  the  peaceful  home 

Of   age,  and  beauty's  bloom. 

And  for  this  purpose  I  had  reserved  certain  material,  to  be  placed  with  other  matter 
it  was  desirable  to  preserve  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume,  but  having  already  ex- 
ceeded the  limit  originally  fixed  by  myself,  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  forego  a 
cherished  purpose,  being  unwilling  to  further  tax  the  few  who  have  so  cheerfullyjaud 
generously  furnished  the  funds  for  this  publication. 
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8  thosp:  whom  /  regarded  as  tlie  Elders  of  the  faniily 
•  have  departed,  one  after  another,  until  none  are 
left,  I  have  regretted  that  I  did  not,  long  ago, 
attempt  to  put  upon  record  interesting  family  inci- 
dents which  have  now  escaped  me,  while  yet  my 
own  memory  and  ])ersonal  knowledge  of  family 
events  could  ha\e  been  corrected  and  supplemented 
by  their  invalualde  assistance  and  Ijy  written  records  then  to  he 
had. 

When,  more  recently,  I  have  thought  over  the  past  and  dwelt 
upon  many  ])leasant  iTCollections  of  the  times  and  friends  now 
gone  forever,  and  have  attempted  to  recount  some  l:)v-gone  incident. 
I  have  been  startled  to  iind  that  so  many  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  connexion  regard  ine  as  a  veritable  Ancient,  and  Chronicler 
of  the  family. 

Accepting,  then,  the  situation,  I  have  seriously  attempted,  at 
this  late  day,  to  gather  up  the  scattered  and  l)roken  threads  of 
family  history  and  weave  them  into  a  web,  which,  how^ever  slight 
and  flimsy,  will  stand  a  lietter  chance  of  preservation  for  my 
present  labors. 

It  has  been  very  truly  said  in  the  preface  to  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick:  "It  is  not  until  we  get  deep  into 
age  that  we  feel  by  how  slight  a  tenure  we  hold  on  to  the  mem- 
ories of  those  who  come  after  us,  and  not  till  then  that  we  are 
conscious  of  an   earnest   desire  to  liriahten  ihe  links  of  the   chain 
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that  binds  us  to  those  who  have  gone  l^efore,  and  to  keep  it  fast 
and  strong.'' 

In  most  instances  I  give  only  my  own  estimates  and  conceptions 
of  character,  conscientiously  endeavoring  to  "Nothing  extenuate, 
nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,"  leaving  each  one  fi'ee  to  correct 
my  judgments,  and,  from  his  own  standpoint,  write  in  his  own 
cop3'  whatsoever  I  may  have  omitted  or  misconceived;  and  if  any 
undue  prominence  or  preference  seems  to  be  given  to  one  over 
another,  it  results  from  my  greatei"  personal  knowledge  of  the 
individual  subject,  or  because  more  copious  notes  or  more  special 
sketches  have  been  furnished  me.  If,  in  the  progress  of  this 
Family  Memorial,  it  appears  that  I  ha^'e  introduced  trivial  inci- 
dents and  matter  of  mere  personal  interest,  it  is  to  be  rememltered 
fJm  is  a  family  sketch,  intended  for  private  perusal  or  distrilmtiun 
only;  and  that  personal  appearance,  habits,  manners,  sayings  or 
incidents,  however  trivial,  may  possess  an  interest  for  one's 
descendants  —  that,  in  fact,  I  write  for  children  and  grandchildren, 
if  possilile,  in  so  short  a  space  and  in  so  imperfect  a  manner,  to 
convey  to  them  some  faint  transcript  of  their  ancestors  and  mine. 

'■' Ef  patribm^,   ef  jiosferifati.^' 
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''HE  8taklixgs  are  of  Enulisli  descent,  and  a  meiiilier 
of  the  family  uives  it  an  aneient  and  lionoral)le 
origin.  "Before  tlie  c-oncjuest  of  England  by  William 
of  Xormandy  there  were  \'ery  few  .-<nrname.s  among 
the  common  people,  and.  when  they  became  fa.^h- 
ionable,  were  generally  chosen  fi-om  some  trade  or 
occnpation  in  which  tlu>y  were  engaged,  or  from 
place  of  residence,  personal  peculiarity,  or  incident  relating  to  the 
individual.  Starling  is  derived  from  Easterling;  that  is.  a  man 
from  the  Continent  or  the  East.  The  British  coin  was  \erv 
much  debased,  and  these  Easterlings  brought  over  a  puri'  cur- 
rency, which  was  called  Easterling  or  Sterling  money.  Xow  in 
the  fi'equent  habit  of  the  people  to  change  e  into  a,  at  least  in 
the  pronunciation  of  wtirds,  as,  for  example,  dark  for  clerk, 
sargeant  for  sergeant,  pounds  starling  for  sterling,  &:c.,  the  family 
name  at  last  became  Starling." 

But  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  ('onc^ueror  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  represent  the  £  1)y  any  coinage  of  that  real  \alue: 
and  although  this  derivation  of  the  family  name  is  ingenious,  a 
writer  on  Numismatics  says:  "That  although  the  great  political 
changes  following  the  Xormau  concjuest  in  the  eleventh  century 
might  have  been  expected  to  attect  the  value  of  the  coinage  in 
some  way,  especially  by  the  introduction  of  the  coins  of  the  dm- 
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tinental  Nations,  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  was  the  case  to 
any  great  extent.  The  greatest  changes  made  were  those  affecting 
imaginary  coins  or  money  account,  so  called,  or  rather  the  denomi- 
nations for  certain  sums  of  which  no  positive  coin  existed.  The  £ 
was  really  an  imaginary  coin,  referring  to  the  pound  Aveight  of 
silver  or  gold,  from  which  a  nominal  value  in  money  could  be 
made,  according  to  the  current  coin  that  could  be  made  of  the 
pound  weight  (12  oz.  Troy)  of  either  metal;  so  the  £  was  also  a 
denomination  representing  money  of  account.  Sterling  is  another 
term  early  connected  with  our  coinage,  and  became  a  name  by 
which  to  distinguish  English  money  on  the  Continent.  Walter  de 
Pinchbeck,  a  monk  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First,  in  the  twelfth  century,  derives  it  from  Easterling,  a 
name  given  to  persons  who  periodically  examined  the  mint  and 
regulated  the  coinage,  possibly  at  Easter;  so  that  the  term  meant 
money  true,  according  to  the  last  examination,  as  one  hundred 
pennies   or  pound,  Easterling  or   Sterling  money." 

But  even  with  this  explanation,  if  the  office  eventually  was 
confided  to  one  person,  and  his  name  finally  became  synonymous 
with  his  office,  and  gave  rise  to  a  family  name,  it  certainly  was 
an  honorable  origin. 

Who  knows  Ixit  that  the  original  possessor  of  the  name 
derived  it  from  the  device  on  his  shield,  borne  with  honor  on 
many  a  well  contested  and  sanguinary  field?  The  Starling  was 
an  old  blazon,  more  than  once  set  forth  in  Heraldry ;  or  going  back 
to  that  olden  time  Avhen  men  first  began  to  take  names  from 
personal  incidents  or  i)Oculiarities,  of  which  tViere  are  many 
examples,  perhaps  one,  remarkably  '\gifted  with  the  gab,"  was 
called  Starling,  after  tlu'  chattering  l»ird  of  that  name.  In  fact 
the  Starlings  of  Norwich,  England,  had  for  their  crest  a  starling, 
wings  addorsed,  sable,  resting  dexter  on  an  etoile  of  eight  points. 
Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  have  not  been  able,  satisfactorily,  by  docu- 
mentary evidence,  to  trace  the  family  name  in  England  further 
back   tliau   the   beginning  of   the  se\rnteentli    century,  and  it  is   a 
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tradition  which  has  come  down  ft-om  the  Eklers  of  the  family, 
that  the  name  ioas  originally  Sterling-,  and  of  Scotch  extraction; 
the  name  being  changed  to  Starling  in  England,  when  .some 
members  of  the  family  settled  there  about  the  year  1500.  This 
origin  seems  the  m(n-e  prol>able  from  the  fact  that  among  the 
eighteen  }iersons  or  families  of  the  name  of  Sterling  recorded 
in  "Burke's  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  as  entitled 
to  a  V)lazon  of  arms,  all  of  them  display,  among  other  devices  of 
the  shield,  three  golden  arming  buckles,  and  lifteen  of  them,  on 
a  bend  azure,  showing  them  to  have  had  a  common  ancestry. 
Sir  William  Starling,  of  Stopplesy  Hall,  of  Bedfordshire, 
England,  our  maternal  ancestor,  who  was  knighted  in  1661, 
and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1670,  had,  for  his  arms,  "on  a 
field  argent,  a  bend  azure,  with  three  arming  buckles,  or,"  the 
same  as  the  Scotch  Sterlings.  In  ancient  times  the  sword, 
instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  attached  to  a  belt  around  the 
waist,  was  suspended  by  a  belt  worn  over  the  right  shoulder  and 
under  the  left  arm.  and  fastened  in  front  over  the  breast  by  a 
large  buckle,  often  highly  ornamented  and  made  fi-om  the 
precious  metals ;  hence  the  "  arming  buckle "  was  introduced 
among  the  symb(ds  of  Heraldry,  and,  when  so  displayed  on  the 
blazon  of  arms,  signified  that  the  owner  thereof  was  origiiuilly 
a  gentleman  entitled  to  wear  arms,  a  privilege  denied  the  com- 
monalty, excei)t  when  arnu^d  as  the  retainers '  and  under  the 
charge  of  their  feudal  Lord  or  C'hieftan.  The  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Penn  was  said  to  ha\-e  been  arraigned  before  Lord  :Mayor 
Starling  for  non-conformity  of  his  religious  opinions  to  the 
accepted  creed  of  the  Government,  and  a  3Iiss  Starling  was  a 
writer  of  some  merit  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  one 
Solomon  Starling,  an  ajiotliecary,  was  mentioned  in  the  letters 
of  Junius. 

Boderici;  a  grandson  of  tlie  Lord  .Mayor,  married  .1  Miss 
Hubl)ard,  and  f/wir  son,  William  Starling,  was  the  first  of  the 
name  wh(.>  came  to  America,  coming  as  an  assistant  or  merchant's 
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clerk  with  his  uncle  Hubbard.  *  They  settled  in  King  William 
county,  Virginia,  about  1740,  where  Hubbard  tlourished  for 
many  years  as  a  successful  merchant.  Young  William  Starling, 
not  long  after  his  arrival,  married  Jane  Gordon,  daughter  of  a 
Scotch  physician,  who  had  settled  in  the  same  county  a  few 
years  before.  Although  I  here  follow  the  family  record,  my 
researches  lead  nie  to  lielieve  that  Mr.  Grordon  Avas  not  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  but  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Major  Gordon,  a  British  officer,  who  fell  at  Quebec  with  General 
Wolfe,  was  a  ciuisin  of  our  great  grandmother,  Jane  Gordon. 
The  Doctor  and  his  daughter  were  of  the  Clan  Gordon,  and 
claimed    rclationshijt    with    the    Earls    of    Gordon. 

William  Starling  and  Jane  Gordon  had  three  children,  iVilliam, 
Boderic  and  Sally,  when  he  died  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  his  wife  survived  him  but  three  years,  leaving  her 
children  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  Colonel  William  Lyne, 
a  neighbor  and  wealthy  gentleman,  descended  from  an  old  English 
family   settled   in    King  W^illiam   county. 

William  Starling,  our  maternal  grandfather,  and  eldest  of 
the  above  children,  married  Susanna  Lyne,  sister  of  his  guardian. 
The  match  was  not  agreeable  to  Colonel  Lyne,  and,  soon  after 
his  marriage,  Starling  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Boydtown, 
Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia,  where  he  lived  for  many  years, 
following  the  occupation  of  merchant,  and  also  serving  as  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county;  and,  during  his  term  of  office^  won  con- 
siderable reputation  for  courage  and  coolness,  by  the  arrest  of  a 
notorious  and  dangerous  character,  who  had  long  been  the 
dread  and  annoyance  of  the  whole  country.  This  man,  fully 
armed,  rode  into  the  court-yard,  and,  with  insolent  bravado, 
defied  the  officers  and  dared  them  to  arrest  him;  Mr.  Starling, 
having  armed  himself,   did  arrest  him,  after  a  brief  contest. 


Note. —  8ee  Hubbarti. 
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As  throwino'  light  upon  the  state  of  the  currency  nf  that 
period,  I  append  the  following  fee  bill,  which  was  paid  in  tobacco: 

A  LiKT  OF  William  Stabling's  Fees  put  into  the  Sheriff's  hands  to  fOLLECT 
May  12th,  1777,  viz : 

Wm.  Bray,  10  pounds  of  tobacco,  Boyd  and  Brown  18S  pounds,  Edmund  Crouch 
15,  Reuben  Corbiu,  Esq.,  60,  Wm.  Dudley  10,  Robt.  Dudley  45,  John  Drummoud  15, 
Wm.  Dudley  10,  Wm.  Gardner,  Jr.,  15,  Humphrey  Garnett  .30,  William  Hart  15, 
John  Hart  30,  Iveson  Lewis  265,  Thos.  Metcalfe  50,  David  Pearce  60,  Henry  Pryor 
15,  Thos.  Peckles  10,  Benjamin  Pynes  15,  Roswell  Richards  30,  Lawrence  Smith  33, 
John  Atkins,  jr.,  30,  Richard  Deshage  20,  Wm.  Lampkin  100,  Wm.  &  John  Lampkin 
.30,  Jones  Sanuiell  30,  Robert  Smith  25,  SUephin  Bennett  15.  Total,  142s  pounds  of 
tobacco.  Received  tap  above  fees, 

Tunstall  Banks, 
The  successor  [I  suppose]  of  Mr.  Starling;  in  the  Sheriffalty. 

In  1794  ^Ir.  .Starling  removed  to  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Harodsburgh :  he  had  purchased  many 
lands  before  coming  there,  liut  unfortunately  lost  them  through 
the  uncertain  and  conflicting  titles  that  were  characteristic  of  those 
days,  and  which,  for  many  years  thereafter,  were  the  source  of 
much  trouble  and  litigation,  until  the  legislature,  by  a  few  general 
and  sweeping  acts,  quieted  the  titles  and  confirmed  the  possession 
to  the  fortunate  holders.  Mr.  Starling  had  for  his  neighbors  in 
Mercer,  Adair,  Ray,  Slaughter.  Hopkins,  Col.  and  Maj.  Thompson, 
Sam".  ^IcDowell,  the  McAfees,  and  others,  who  were  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  Kentucky,  and  this  little  neighl>orhood  furnished 
several  Governors  to  the  State  fi'om  those  here  mentioned. 

The  early  laws  of  Kentucky  were  stringent  about  the  trattic  in 
slaves,  and  the  most  enlightened  men  of  those  days,  believing  it 
a  necessary  evil  that  would  come  to  an  end  of  itself,  never 
dreamed  it  would  become  a  tixed  and  permanent  institution,  or 
assume  the  proportions  it  afterwards  did,  and  i)ublic  opinion 
rather  discountenanced  the  immigration  of  slaves  except  as  they 
were  the  old  family  servants  of  those  migrating  fi-om  A'irginia  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  much  more  easy  of 
accomplishment   than  it  afterwards  became.      When   ^Mr.   Starling 
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came  lir.><t  from  Virginia  he  brought  a  number  with  him,  and 
afterwards  a  second  lot,  as  I  find  from  tlie  following  certificate, 
granted  by  a  justice  of  Mercer  county: 

State  of  KEiXtucky,  Mercer  County,  February  13th,  1798. 

This  day  William  Starling  made  oath  before  me,  a  Justice  of  said  County,  that  the 
following  named  Negroes  are  brought  into  the  State  with  no  intention  of  selling  or 
trading  the  same,  and  that  he  brought  them  for  his  own  use,  and  with  no  intention 
of  violating  the  law  of  said  .State.  Names:  — Bob,  Gabriel,  Billy,  Henry,  Jack,  Tom, 
Richmond,  Dick,  Anthony,  Betty,  Grace,  Nanny,  .Tudy,  Celia,  Clarry,  Sary,  Neaton, 
Jinny,  Jerry,  Harry,  Jesse,  Sam,  Ned,  Humphrey,  Daniel,  Lewis,  Shadrac,  Henry, 
Annie,  Jinny,  Diana,  Polly,  Cynthia,  Nancy,  GritHn,  Easter,  Lucy. 
Given   under  my   hand   this   day  above  mentioned. 

Hugh  MoGary.  ■■ 

This  Justice  was  the  celebrated  Hugh  McGrary  distinguished  in 
the  early  annals  of  Kentucky,  and  the  same  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  at  the  disastrous  Ijattle,  or  rather  massacre,  of  the  Blue 
Licks,  which  lirought  mourning  and  terror  into  so  many  house- 
holds of  the  period.  In  another  "memorandum  of  the  ages  of 
Negro  children  l)orn  since  \Yilliani  Starling's  marriage,"  I  tind 
seventy-nine  individuals  recorded. 

Mr.  Starling  again  engaged  hi  mercantile  pursuits  at  Harrods- 
burgh  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  having  branches  of  his 
house  in  Henderson  and  Frankfort;  and,  as  an  example  how  long- 
tastes  and  occupations  may  run  in  a  family,  I  here  state  that  liis 
father,  himself,  three  sons,  and  four  grandsons  of  his  name,  were 
merchants. 

His  grandson,  C'apt.  Samuel  Starling,  giving  me  his  recollections, 
says  of  him:  "He  was  a  remarkably  grave  serious  man,  I  never 
knew  him  to  laugh  aloud,  and  yet  he  was  of  the  most  f[uiet  and 
e(|uable  teniiier  imaginable.  The  gravity  of  his  face  amounted  to 
sadness.  He  was  six  feet  three  and  one-half  inches  in  hight,  very 
slendei',  and  graceful  in  form,  movement  and  manner.  His  bow 
was  perfect,  and  the  deep  and  most  unaft'ected  deference  he  always 

*  Note. — See  McGarv. 
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showed  in  liis  intercourse  with  every  one  was  veiy  fine,  yet 
entirely  devdid  (if  servility  or  nl)sequiuusness.  T  shall  never  forget 
that,  when  salutinii'  women,  he  would  always  say,  'your  sarvant, 
ladies,'  with  such  a  heartfelt  look  of  the  most  ])rofound  respect, 
iind  accompanied  with  his  inimitahle  bow,  that  he  was  himself 
universally  jiopular  and  respected.  I  was  too  young  to  judge  of 
his  literary  attainments,  but  he  wrote  a  tine  hand  and  talked  with 
grammatical  jtrecision  and  correctness.  Ilis  memoiy  was  cherished 
in  Virginia  for  many  years  after  his  removal.  In  1829  I  stopped 
at  Boydtown,  the  Court  House  of  ^lecklenburg  county,  and  the 
old  hotel  keeper,  n])on  learning  I  was  a  grandson  of  ( 'olonel 
►Starling,  refused  to  charge  me  tor  my  entertainment.  I  went 
some  miles  out  of  my  way  to  see  the  farm  on  Avhich  all  of  our 
Starling  kin  were  born.  The  house  was  a  frame  structure,  forty 
feet  front,  with  an  ell,  or  wing,  running  back  from  the  main 
building,  with  dormer-windows,  and  a  ^lorch,  or  long  piazza;  the 
whole  covered  with  moss  and  presenting  an  ancient  and  dilapi- 
dated appearance,  with  the  negro  quarters  exhibiting  still  greater 
decay.  Then  the  tields  of  brown  sedge  covered  with  stunted  pines, 
all  presented  an  appearance  of  sterility  and  decay,  and  tilled  me 
with  melancludy  reflections.  Our  grandfather  and  all  his  children 
gave  the  letter  a  the  broad  sound  peculiar  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Virginians  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  unusual  hight  of 
himself  and  sons  and  daughters  was  remarkable;  his  sons,  Lyne 
and  Edmund,  six  feet  six  inches;  William  and  Thomas  over  six 
feet  four  inches,  and  the  daughters  all  above  the  average  hight  of 
women;  tall  and  graceful,  and  of  stately  and  dignitied  carriage,  all 
had  a  fair  complexion  and  large  full  blue  gray  eyes,  which  had  an 
expression  of  unusual  sadness,  indeed  as  if  suffering  from  physical 
pain  which  they  were  patiently  enduring  and  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal. ]My  father,  William  Starling,  and  uncle  Ed.  seldom  spoke  of 
their  mother,  but  always  with  respect.  I  have  heard  my  mother 
say  she  was  a  \voman  of  delicate  constitution,  of  a  shy  and  reserved 
character,   and   had  the  reputation  of  being   somewhat  queer  ami 
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eccentric,  and  was  sui^posed  to  henpeck  her  husband,  and  perhaps 
the  old  gentleman's  meekness  and  gentleness  of  manner  may  have 
been  acconnted  for  on  this  supposition ;  but  he  was  always  gentle 
and  considerate  with  his  children,  seldom  ever  scolding  them,  and 
never  whipped  them.  He  never  talked  about  his  religious  belief, 
Init  I  \\i\\Q  heard  he  was  a  vestryman  in  the  Ejjiscopal  church, 
though  that  position  did  not  require  that  he  shoiild  be  a  commu- 
nicant, and  as  there  was  no  church  of  that  denomination  in 
Kentucky  where  he  li\'ed,  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  a 
meml)er  or  not.  But,  assuredly,  his  strict  morals  and  equable 
temper,  his  uidjounded  charity  in  act  and  judgment  of  the  faults 
of  others,  entitle  him  to  a  high  position  as  a  good  man." 

The  above  sketch  by  Captain  Starling  is,  in  the  main,  correct, 
l)ut,  as  regards  the  females  of  the  family,  I  know,  from  personal 
obser^'ation  and  intercourse,  that,  although  of  a  delicate  and 
nervous  temperament,  they  were  very  cheerful,  energetic,  possessed 
of  great  fortitude  and  patience  under  difficulties,  and  most  amiable 
and  affectionate  women.  It  is  true  our  grandfather  did  not  talk 
about  oi-  make  dis})lay  of  his  religion.  l)ut  his  pure  and  moral 
life  was  a  uuich  lietter  exponent  of  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  his  daily  walk  and  conduct  gave  evidence 
that  he  was  an  humlde  and  devout,  though  not  an  ostentatious 
christian.  And,  at  least,  as  settling  the  question  of  his  religious 
status,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  I  insert  a  copy  of  verses  found 
among  some  old  papers  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Davison,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 

RKFIiECTIOXS    ON    THK    DEATH    Ol-'    COLONEL    STAKLINfJ. 

How   rieh   tlie   reward   wliicli   tlie  saint  receives 

When,    his   spirit  to   Heaven   ascending, 
His  toil,  and  hibors,   and  conflict  he  leaves. 

And  his  joys   witli  Angels   are   blending. 

How  soothing   the   tears   which   fond   children   shed 

In  the  last  lingering  look  of  devotion, 
When   they   feel   that  the  sleep  of  the   righteous  dead 

Is   untouched   by   the  sorrowing  commotion. 
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How  luippy   the   thought,    wlieu    the  sik'Ut    night 

Of  the  grave  his  remains  sliall  cover, 
Tliat   the  precepts   lie  tauglit,    witli    indehble   light, 

On   rucmory's   tablets   shall    hover. 

How   brilliant    the   prospects   the  gospel   extenils, 

111  the  view  of  the  saint's  resurrection, 
When  parents   and   children,   and   kindred   and    friends 

Shall   enjoy  a  more  glorious  coiineetion. 

How   cheering   the   hope   which   the   christian    feels. 

When  his  earthly   enjoyments   are   riven; 
He  reflects  that  the   veil   is   but  thin    which   conceals 

The   richness   and   glory   of  Heaven. 

He   knows   that   the   friends   who   have   left    him    behind 

From  afflictions  and  errors  are  taken, 
And   that   he,   when    this   frail,   fleeting   breath    is   resigned,- 

In   the   image  of  Christ    shall   awaken. 

I,.  A.   .M. 

As  to  our  poor  grandmother,  lot  us  roineuiber  that,  foHowing 
the  dictates  of  her  own  att'ectiou,  sho.  at  an  early  age,  married 
against  the  wishes  of  her  family,  more  or  less  alienation  fnr  a 
time  ensuing,  that  she  removed  to  a  distance  from  her  kindred, 
and  later  to  a  still  greater  distance,  that  gave  little  <n-  im  ]io})e 
(if  any  reunion,  and  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  that,  at  times, 
her  thoughts  and  atfections  may  ha\"e  tra\'eled  liack  to  the  place 
of  her  birth  and  the  companions  of  hei-  girlhood,  and  gi^en  rise 
to  moments  of  disai)pointment  and  longings,  manifested  in  irrita- 
ble temper,  or  even  <pierulous  c(nnplaints.  That  she  was  shy 
land  retiring,  as  represented,  could  hardly  have  lieen  otherwise; 
for,  marrying  very  young,  and  before  ac([uiring  much  knowledge  of 
the  world,  she  was  shut  up  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  domestic  duties, 
aiul  no  doubt  her  own  little  family  circle  -'to  her  a  kingdom 
was,"  and,  engrossed  with  such  cares,  she  was  proliably  little 
understood,  and  so  might  have  incurred  the  charge  of  l)eing  (|ueer 
and  unsocial.  From  1775  to  1795  I  tind  she  was  the  mother  of 
eleven  living  children,  all  but  one  of  whom  i-eached  maturity. 
Originally  of   a   delicate   and    nervous   temperament,  the   cares   of 
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maternity  began  before  her  constitution  was  fully  developed  and 
settled,  and  this  great  demand  npon  the  system  brought  with  it 
the  usual  and  attendant  suffering  and  disturbance,  both  mental 
and  physical,  and  rationally  would  account  for  any  abnormal 
temper  or  conduct,  if  any  such  existed ;  and  the  poor  woman, 
tried  above  her  strength,  sank,  at  length,  into  comparatively 
an  early  grave.  At  any  rate,  whatever  her  faults,  if  she  had 
any,  let  her  descendants,  with  a  gentle  hand,  draw  the  mantle  of 
charity  over  them. 

I  can  not  better  convey  my  own  impressions  of  my  grandfather, 
than  by  g'iving  the  circumstances  Svhich  led  to  my  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  After  my  father's  death,  and  in  my  fifteenth  year, 
with  a  letter  in  my  pocket  consigning  me  to  the  care  of  my  grand- 
father Starling  and  Mr.  Davison,  husband  of  my  mother's  sister,  I 
was  started  on  my  way  to  Center  College,  at  Danville,  Kentucky, 
in  the  Avinter  of  1825.  The  first  part  of  my  journey  from  Colum- 
bus to  Maysville  was  performed  in  comparative  comfort,  by  the 
stage  coach.  We  arrived  at  the  Ohio  river  just  at  dusk  on 
Christmas  eve,  and  crossed  in  a  violent  snow  storm,  and  my  first 
entrance  upon  "the  dark  and  Idoody  ground"  was  gloomy  and 
discouraging  enough,  for  here  I  found  I  could  go  no  further  by 
coach,  and  must  get  on  the  best  way  I  could.  At  the  hotel  where 
I  stopped,  an  old  friend  of  my  father.  Major  Langhorn,  seeing  my 
name  on  the  register,  inquired  me  out,  and,  by  his  kind  assistance, 
I  made  arrangement  to  ride  one  of  the  stage  horses,  which,  with 
many  others,  was  going  into  winter  quarters  at  Paris,  and  was  to 
start  at  ten  o'clock  P.  ^l.  Arriving  at  Mayslick  at  three  in  the 
morning,  I  had  a  few  hours'  sleep,,  and,  after  breakfast,  rode  on 
in  a  i)elting  storm  of  alternate  snow  and  rain  through  the  day. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Bhielicks  the  road  i)assed  over  the  cele- 
brated l)attle  ground,  and  as  I  had  often  heard  of  the  great 
disaster  that  there  overtook  the  gallant  but  rash  Kentuckians, 
I  asked  the  man  witli  me  to  jioint  out  the  spot  when  we  got 
there.      Me  did  so,  and  certainly  ne\er  was  a   place  for  an  ambus- 


cade  better  selected  in  the  annnl.s  of  Indian  wai'farc.  A  short 
distance  fi'om  the  side  of  the  road,  a  rough  enclosure,  or  rather 
pile  of  stones,  was  jjointed  out  as  the  place  where  tlie  niutilateil 
bodies  were  hastily  Iniried  after  the  bloody  massacre  l}y  the  Indians. 
Upon  riding  uj)  to  it,  some  human  bones  were  still  visilde. 

In  due  time  I  arri\ed  at  Paris,  and  was  fortunate  enough,  the 
next  morning,  to  tind  a  negTo  who  was  going  up  to  Lexington 
with  a  led  horse  he  was  taking  to  his  young  master  attending 
the  university  there,  and  fu-  the  privilege  of  riding  I  paid  two 
dollars.  Upon  getting  to  Lexington,  I  found  that  the  money  I 
had  for  my  tra^'eling  expenses  Avas  insufficient  to  take  me  to  the 
end  of  my  journey,  which  lay  three  days'  ride  beyond.  I  broke 
open  a  package  directed  ti>  my  grandfather,  and,  taking  thence 
a  lifty-dollar  United  .States  bill,  proceeded  to  a  broker's  office  to 
get  it  changed,  and,  to  my  amazement,  found  I  had  Ijeen  swindled 
at  every  stopping  place  after  I  crossed  the  ri\er.  The  currency 
was  much  deranged  and  depreciated  in  Kentucky  at  this  time. 
The  paper  of  the  State  Bank,  or  Commonwealth  money,  as  it 
was  called,  was  worth  just  tifty  cents  on  the  dollar  in  siher,  or 
two  for  one.  The  prices  charged  for  e\-erything  was  in  this 
Commonwealth  money,  and  as  I  liad  nothing  liut  par  or  United 
States  Bank  liills,  of  course  I  paid  just  double  price  for  all  I  got, 
and  yet  no  one  had  the  common  honesty  to  rectify  my  mistakes 
and  explain  the  matter,  until  I  fortunately  eidered  the  office  of 
Mr.  Pike,  a  lu'oker  and  lottery  ticket  seller,  'who  kindly  refused 
to  take  advantage  of  a  raw  and  ignorant  boy.  and  exidained  the 
difference  of  currency  to  me.  I  have  ever  since  held  the  name 
of  ^Ir.  Pike  in  res[»ectful  rememlirance.  To  make  the  currency 
still  worse,  every  uuin  issued  as  many  of  his  own  ••shinidasters" 
as  he  could  force  into  circulation,  and  some  of  the  liest  liad  a 
circulation  even  ten  miles  from  home,  but  oftener  much  less,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  change  I  recei\ed  in  the  morning 
would  not  pay  for  my  dinner.  But  I  could  not  helji  myself:  it 
was    this   sort  of  stuff   I   was   compelled  to    receive    or   none;    and 
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when  I  got  to  the  end  of  my  journey  I  had  seventeen  dollars  of 
local  shinplasters  which  had  l)een  forced  upon  me.  This  was  not 
all  lost,  however,' for  it  was  sold  at  a  discount  to  a  broker,  who 
disposed  of  it  to  those  going  hack  over  the  road  towards  Maysville. 
At  Lexington  I  was  almost  in  desi)air  of  getting  further,  for 
being  a  stranger,  unalile  to  'j;\ye  reference  or  security  for  the  return 
of  the  animal,  nil  the  regular  livery  stables  peremptorily  refused 
my  application.  At  length  I  came  upon  a  free  negro,  Avho  kept 
two  or  three  horses  for  hire.  I  told  him  my  destination  and  my 
story,  which  he  l)elie\ed,  and  seemed  disposed  to  take  compassion 
upon  my  situatinn  and  necessities,  moved  thereto  in  part,  possibly, 
by  the  high  price  to  be  paid  in  advance,  Ijut  not  finally  consenting 
until  we  found  the  rider  who  carried  a  weekly  mail  bewteen  Lex- 
ington aixl  Springfield,  who,  also  for  a  high  price,  agreed  to  receive 
the  horse  at  Sin-mgfield  and  return  him  to  his  owner;  and  so  this 
A'exatious  matter  was  terminated,  and  I  proceeded  on  my  weary 
journey  witli  a  grateful  sqnse  of  obligation  to  Peter  Tucker.  I 
expected  to  sto})  for  tlie  night  at  Hogans,  at  the  l)ottom  of  the 
cliff,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river.  The  sun  was  setting 
when  I  reached  the  foj)  of  the  long  descent  to  the  river,  which 
was  walled  in  a  narrow  channel  lietwixt  cliffs  several  hundred  feet 
in  liiglit.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  lighting  up  the  tree  tops  and 
the  weather  stained,  time  worn,  and  fantastically  shaped  rocks 
with  tlieir  deep  shadows,  into  a  rich  and  gorgeous  play  of  color, 
in  singular  contrast  with  the  black  chasm  into  which  I  was  about 
to  descend,  presented  altogether  the  wildest  and  strangest  prospect 
I  have  ever  seen.  When  I  reached  the  ferry,  the  place  seemed 
so  gloomy  and  solitary  that  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  stopping, 
and  insisted  upon  being  set  across  the  river.  After  some  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  tlie  landlord,  Avho  was  also  the  ferryman, 
and  some  persuasion  on  mine,  he  consented  to  put  me  across  the 
river,  which  was  (juit«'  high,  and  which  he  evidently  thought 
dangerous  to  attempt  so  late  in  the  day;  for,  1)y  the  tinu'  I  got 
across,  it  was  quite  dark. 
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I  do  not  think  that,  before  or  since,  I  ever  experienced  such  a 
feeling  of  utter  desohition  or  forsakenness  as  suddeidy  seized  nic 
as  I  conuuenced  the  lonj;'  and  steep  ascent  of  tlie  road  wiiidi 
wound  u[)\\"ard  along  the  sides  of  the  rocky  clitt's  —  a  way  made 
tlu'  more  dark  and  gloomy  by  tlie  overhanging  ci'dars  which, 
in  places,  shut  out  the  feeble  light  of  the  sky  and  stars.  When 
part  of  the  Avay  up,  1  was  startled  by  some  loose  stones  that 
came  rattling  down  the  clitf  and  rolled  into  the  road,  started, 
probaldy,  l>y  some  prowling  aninuil,  as  much  frightened  as  1  was, 
for  1  peered  with  all  my  might  into  the  darkness,  with  an  imagin- 
ation active  in  conjuring  up  some  apparition  dire  and  terrible. 
My  horse  also  seemed  frightened,  and  lie  needed  but  a  slight 
touch  of  the  whip,  when  we  sprang  up  the  steep  acclivity  at  an 
unwonted  pace,  his  iron-clad  hoofs  striking  tire  along  the  rocky 
way  at  every  bound.  Upon  reaching  the  top,  we  suddenly 
emerged  from  darkness  into  almost  a  blinding  light,  for  the 
moon  had  risen  and  was  shining  brightly  on  the  white  and 
glisteiung  snow.  1  rode  on,  intending  to  reach  the  Ibirnt  Tavern, 
live  miles  from  the  ri\"er,  l)ut,  after  about  two  miles,  1  had  such 
a  homesickness,  and  such  a  longing  desire  for  human  fellowship, 
that  I  rode  u^i  to  a  neat  and  couifortablc  liousc,  tlir<iugli  the 
windows  of  which  I  saw  a  l)right  and  cheery  lire,  and  asked 
permission  to  stay  all  nigld.  When  I  hailed,  a  pretty  and  neatly 
di'essed  young  woman  came  to  the  door  and  demurred  to  my 
request,  saying,  "Why,  we  do  not  keep  a  house  of  entertainment; 
it  is  only  three  miles  to  the  tavern  up  the  road."  In  the  mean- 
while an  elderly  benevolent  looking  woman  came  to  the  door,  to 
whom  I  repeated  my  request,  urging  my  c(dd  and  tired  condition. 
After  a  brief  consultation  with  her  daughter,  she  said,  to  my 
intinite  delight  and  relief,  "light,  stranger,  and  come  in."  1  did 
so,  and,  when  I  removed  my  wrappings  and  sat  down  liy  the 
'fire,  and  the  old  lady  })erceived  that  I  was  Viut  a  boy.  her 
motherly  heart  seemed  to  warm  towards  me,  and  she  treated  me 
with    ureat    kindness.     Veiw  soon   the  dauu'hter"s  unwillinii'ness  to 
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receive  me  was  explained,  for,  almost  immediately  after  me,  the 
circuit  Methodist  preacher  rode  up,  whom  the  daughter  was 
evidently  expectinii'.  iSoon  after  supper  I  retired,  and  left  the 
lovers  together  —  for  such  they  apjieared  to  lie  —  and  I  hope  they 
had  a  pleasant  time.  Years  afterward,  wlien  traveling  that  same 
road,  I  sto]>ped  and  returned  m}^  sincere  thaidcs  to  the  kind 
widow  Wilson  for  tlie  favor  she  bestowed  upon  me  that  night, 
IVir,  in    my   condition,  it   was    indeed    a   great   favor. 

I  arrived  at  Dain'ille,  the  seat  of  Center  College,  about  noon- 
time, and  stopped  at  ;i  store  to  replace  the  gloves  I  had  left 
Iteliind  me  in  the  morning.  Having  suited  myself,  and  incpiiring 
the  ]>rice,  I  was  told  it  was  so  many  sliillings  and  pence.  Tliis 
was  a  puzzler,  and  the  tirst  time  1  bad  heard  of  such  a  denomi- 
nation in  money  affairs,  foi',  in  Ohio,  we  counted  in  dollars  and 
cents.  I  asked  tlie  ])rice  again,  and,  receiving  the  same  reply, 
threw  on  the  counter  a  handful  of  currency,  saying,  "Take  your 
cliange  from  that."  The  clerks  l)egan  to  laugh,  which  nettled  me, 
as  I  watclied  the  operatio}i,  and  saw  the  man  take  the  necessary 
sum  from  the  pik'.  "80,  y<:)Ur  nine  and  six  is  a  dollar  and  a 
half;  why  didn't  you  say  so  at  tirst?"  "Why,  where  did  you 
come  from  that  you  don't  know  that?"  A  sharp  and  not  vei'y 
polite  reply  followed  on  my  part,  and  I  only  escajied  ;t  ditiiculty 
by  the  good  nature  of  Jack  Curd,  whom  I  afterward  found  an 
amiable  and  clever  fellow,  ^lounting  my  horse  I  rode  through 
the  street,  feeling  very  much  like  the  Irishman  at  Donnybrook 
Fair,  who  only  wished  somebody  100111(1  tread  on  the  coat  he  was 
trailing. 

The  road  lay  near  to  the  College,  to  enter  which  was  the 
ultimate  ol)ject  of  what,  so  far,  liad  l)een  a  toilsome  and  vexa- 
tious journey.  A\'hen  I  got  opposite  the  Iniihling,  I  saw  that  a 
portion  of  the  roof  had  been  burned  oft",  which,  I  afterward  learned, 
had  occurred  only  the  night  liefore.  I  stopped,  on  seeing  the 
innocent  cause  of  all  my  woes,  and,  rising  in  my  stirrups,  shook 
my  list  at  it,  aiul  have  little  doulit,  in  my  then  temper,  if  it  had 
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been  a  man  instead,  I  .should  have  got  into  a  (luan-el.  Tii  fact, 
I  most  heartily  anathematized  the  whole  concern,  and,  from  tlie 
bottom  of  my  heart,  sincerely  regretted  it  had  not  been  consumed 
to  the  very  foundations. 

I  stayed  all  night  at  Perrysville,  eighteen  miles  from  Spring- 
field. Awaking  in  tlie  niDrning,  I  tbund  myself  (|uite  unwell, 
head  and  bones  aching,  and  muscles  sore  and  un.strung  from  cold 
and  exposure.  At  last  I  summoned  resolution  enough  to  rise,  and, 
ordering  my  horse.  ]>roceeded  on  my  weary  way.  About  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  I  reached  a  sudden  turn  in  the  i"oad,  and, 
through  an  opening  in  the  woods,  saw  the  straggling  little  town 
of  Springtield  spread  out  before  me  in  the  valley  below.  I 
stopped,  completel}'^  overcome  by  the  unexpected,  yet  welcome, 
sight,  for  there  was  the  end  of  my  journey,  among  those  houses 
was  the  home  of  my  kindred,  and  I  wondered  how  the  strange 
and  orphan  boy  would  be  received.  My  doul)ts  were  soon  resolved, 
for,  on  reaching  the  village,  I  was  directed  to  the  residence  of 
my  grandfather,  and  aunt  Jane  Davison,  and,  knocking  at  the 
front  door,  but  meeting  no  response,  I  entered  unbidden,  and, 
passing  into  a  room  on  the  left,  found  it  unoccupied.  A  door 
into  a  room  beyond  was  open,  and,  hearing  some  one  within,  I 
advanced  and  saw  a  most  kindly  looking  woman,  apparently  in 
delicate  health,  who  rose,  and,  looking  intently  and  eagerly  at  me, 
said,  "I  know  you  are  kin,  but  who  are  you?"  I  extended  my 
hand  as  I  told  her,  but  she  threw  her  arms  around  me  and  drew 
me  up,  sobbing  as  she  kissed  me,  saying,  "Is  it  possible  you 
are  a  son  of  my  sister  Sallie?  ""  8oon  I  was  under  the  hands 
of  her  servants,  one  pulling  <:)tt'  my  great  coat,  another  taking 
my  leggins  and  drawing  my  boots,  and,  finding  I  had  eaten 
nothing  all  day,  the  cook  was  summoned  to  prepare  something 
immediately  for  her  "young  master  Joe."  This  gave  me  a  new 
sensation,  and  I  confess  to  have  been  rather  pleased  with  the 
new  title.  "  And  here,  you,  Armstead,  run  and  tell  your  old 
master   he   has  a   grandson    here    all    the    way  fi-om    Ohio.'"      The 
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young  pop-eyed  negro  went  with  a  will,  for,  in  a  few  minutes, 
there  entered  a  verj^  tall,  dignified,  but  benevolent  looking  old 
gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  well  pleased,  as  he  advanced  in  a 
quick  manner,  saying,  ''And  this  is  my  grandson;"  and  fi-om  him 
also  I  received  a  most  warm  and  cordial  greeting.  Thus  was  the 
most  memorable  journey  of  my  life  happily  concluded. 

After  a  few  days'  rest,  I  returned  to  Danville  and  entered  college, 
and  during  the  vacation  in  the  following  spring,  accompanied  my 
grandfather  on  horseback  to  "^isit  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Anne 
Holloway,  at  Henderson:  The  trip  occupied  several  days,  and 
atfbrded  a  good  opportunity  to  test  the  disposition  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman, which  1  found  most  genial  and  sympathetic,  and  certainly 
not  deficient  in  an  apjjreciation  of  humor,  notwithstanding  his 
generally  grave  face.  We  stoi^ped,  early  one  evening,  at  an  inn 
ju.st  at  the  foot  of  a  very  long  and  high  hill.  Upon  my  remarking 
it  was  the  highest  hill  I  had  ever  seen,  he  said  it  was  also  cpiite 
a  noted  place.  This  is  "Muldraugh's  Hill."  Hitherto  I  had  sup- 
posed that  Mulder's  Hill  was  a  myth,  existing  only  in  "Jaw  bone 
music  never  done,"  so  prevalent  among  the  negroes,  and  of  which 
I  had  heard  about  a  hundred  verses  sung  hj  the  old  negro  janitor 
of  the  college.  1  laughed  and  (| noted  the  lines  of  this  celebrated 
doggerel : 

•'  On  Miildev'.s  Hill,  I  cracked  my  whip  .so  dev'lish  loud, 
Dat  all  de  people  thought  'twas  thuuder  In  de  cloud." 

My  grandfather  smiled  as  he  said,  yes,  that  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  place  where  the  great  four  and  six  horse  teams 
were  frequently  stalled,  and  it  was  the  dread  of  the  teamsters 
who  traveled  the  road.  The  landlord,  who  had  lived  there  a 
long  time,  confirmed  it.  and  related  the  following  curious  facts: 
A  great  many  teamsters  were  regularly  engaged  in  carrying  the 
products  of  the  interior  counties,  such  as  hemp,  tobacco,  bacon, 
lard,  &c.,  to  the  Ohio  v'lvev  at  Louisville,  and  bringing  back  a 
return  load  of  merchandise,  groceries,  hardware,  &c.,  this  being 
the    primitive   method   of  transjwrtation    before   the   days   of  rail- 
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roads.  Nearly  all  these  teams  were  ^vhat  were  called  bell  teams, 
that  is,  the  collars  of  the  horses  were  surmounted  by  three  to  six- 
bells  each,  which  jingled  as  the  team  moved  alonii',  and,  no  duultt, 
contributed  to  relieve  the  tedium  and  monotony  of  the  road. 
Now,  when  any  one  of  these  teams  was  found  V)y  another  to  l)e 
stalled,  the  new  comer  was  entitled,  by  the  custom  of  the  road, 
to  unhitch  the  horses,  and,  attaching  an  c(|ual  number  of  Ids 
OAvn,  if  he  could  drag  the  wagon  from  the  jjlace  where  it  had 
stopped,  he  had  the  privilege  of  taking  as  many  of  the  other's 
bells  as  he  chose,  to  be  worn  as  trophies  of  the  strength  of  his 
team,  so  that  some  of  these  teams  had  as  many  Viells  as  a  (.'hinese 
pagoda,  and  moved  with  a  prodigious  jingling  that  told  afar  ott' 
of  their   coming. 

At  the  end  of  another  day"s  journey  we  sto[»})ed  at  a  house 
not  far  above  Owensborough  on  the  Ohio.  After  su])per  I  was 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  several  young  negroes  into  the  large 
room  where  we  were  sitting,  bearing  l)askets  of  cotton  with  the 
seeds  in  it.  They  had  also  two  Ijenches,  something  like  slioe- 
makers'  benches,  except,  on  the  nnddle,  there  was  a  framework 
carrying  two  small  wooden  rollers,  with  a  liandle  (H-  crank  to  each. 
Two  negroes  to  each  l)ench  seated  themselves  astraddle,  one  on 
each  end,  and  commenced  their  work,  winch  was.  Ijy  its  assistance. 
to  unseed  the  cotton.  The  machine  was  a  rude  and  primiti\"e 
"cotton  gin,"  in  use.  I  Ijelieve.  long  1)efore  Whitney.  I\v  the  inven- 
tion of  /iis  cotton  gin,  opened  up  the  way  to  many  a  fortune  in 
the  South.  The  man  said  he  raised,  spun,  and  woAe  all  the  cotton 
used  for  the  clothing  of  his  large  family,  and  I  put  it  here  upon 
record  that  many  families  in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  did 
the  same  thing  as  late  as   1826. 

I  had  rummaged  about  the  house  for  something  to  read,  and 
found  a  treasure  in  a  well-})reserved  file  of  old  almanacs,  several 
of  them  going  back  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Among 
them  was  one  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  series  of  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanac."      This    I   begged,  and    it    was    kindlv  given    tct   me.     1 
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carefully  preserved  it  for  many  years,  and  finally  gave  it  to  the 
Ohio  State  Library,  when  John  Greiner  was  Librarian,  and  after- 
ward regretted  to  learn  it  was  lost  or  taken  on  the  removal  and 
rearrangement  of  the  Library.  It  was  from  this  file  of  almanacs 
I  learned  the  true  date  of  an  event  interesting  to  myself.  Our 
family  record  stated  I  was  born  on  the  first  Sunday  of  December, 
1809,  and  here  I  found  that  fJmf  first  Sunday  fell  on  the  third  of 
the  month.  As  I  sat  intently  poring  over  the  almanacs  by  the  aid 
of  a  bright  fire  and  a  tallow  candle,  I  came  upon  a  short  story 
or  anecdote  so  ridiculous  that  I  l^roke  into  a  fit  of  uproarious 
laughter.  My  grandfather  and  the  man  of  the  house,  surprised 
by  this  siulden  outburst,  paused  for  a  little  in  their  conversa- 
tion, but,  as  I  was  soon  settled  into  a  proper  gravity,  they  resumed 
the  thread  of  their  discourse.  The  next  day,  as  we  rode  along, 
grandfather  said,  "Joe,  what  was  that  so  tickled  you  last  night?" 
The  very  mention  of  the  subject  made  me  laugh  as  heartily  as 
on  the  night  before.  I  tried  to  tell  the  story,  but  could  not  for 
the  fit  of  laughter,  that  revived  at  every  attem})t,  and  the  old 
gentleman,  not  yet  having  heard  a  word  of  the  story,  joined  in 
and  laughed  heartily  from  mere  sympathy.  Finally  the  story  Avas 
told,  and,  when  the  denouement  came,  grandfather  roared  also,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  had  done.  Lideed,  every  day 
of  our  journey  was  made  pleasant  to  me  by  his  kind  manner 
and  .store  of  interesting  reminiscences.  But,  when  not  engaged  in 
conversation,  a  grave,  almost  sad,  expression  seemed  to  steal  over 
his  face  at  times,  very  much  as  Samuel  Starling  described  it,  and 
yet  1  never  know  him  otherwise  than  cheerful  and  pleasant. 

Soon  after  our  arri\al  at  aunt  Holloway's,  I  got  hold  of  a  rifle 
and  started  out  to  shoot  squirrels.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  house  one  was  found  on  a  moderate  sized  tree,  and  operations 
commenced  against  him.  After  firing  several  shots  unsuccessfully, 
I  concluded  something  was  the  matter  with  the  gun,  and  returned 
to  the  house  disgusted  liy  my  failure.  (Irandfather  was  sitting 
on  the  porch  and  asked  me  what  I   liad  lieen  shooting  at.     I  said 


a  squin-el.  "Did  you  kill  him?"  "No,  sir."  "What,  have  you 
been  shooting  at  one  squiiTel  all  this  time?"  "Yes;  darn  the  old 
gun.  Tlic  sights  are  crooked,  and  nobody  can  kill  anything  with 
it."  "Well,"  said  he,  "let  us  go  and  see."  We  soon  found  the 
little  animal  where  I  had  left  it,  and,  after  the  gun  was  loaded, 
the  old  gentleman  took  it,  and,  jiutting  on  his  spectacles,  took 
delilierate  aim,  and  knocked  the  squirrel  otf  the  tree.  Quietly 
putting  his  spectacles  in  his  pocket,  he  handed  me  the  gun,  saying, 
with  a  smile,  "Joe,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
the  sights." 

He  Avas  visited,  while  at  Henderson,  by  several  persons  by  the 
name  of  Lyne.  Among  others,  I  recollect  one  Leonard  Lyne, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  nee  Miss  Lavinia  Himter,  of  Frank- 
fort, a  very  beautiful  woman.  Leonard  Lyne  had  represented  his 
county  and  district  several  times  in  the  Legislature  at  Frankfort, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Another,  I  think,  was 
named  George  Lyne.  These  were  all  relations  of  our  grand- 
mother, Susanna  Lyne.  Having  learned  many  particulars  of 
family  history  at  aunt  Holloway's,  my  curiosity  was  excited  about 
our  remote  ancestry,  and,  on  our  way  back,  I  had  much  conver- 
sation with  grandfather  on  the  subject.  He  spoke  of  the  Lynes, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  intermarriage  among  them,  "thought 
themselves  to  be  high  and  mighty  people,  priding  themselves 
upon  their  blood."  Although  he  manifested  no  bitterness,  I 
thought  there  was  still  some  feeling  that  the  Lynes  had  op^josed 
his  marriage  with  Susanna,  or  that  they  had  ever  entertained 
the  idea  of  a  misalliance  when  she  married  him,  who  was  as 
well  descended  as  themselves.  But  whatever  estrangement  ensued 
on  this  account  could  not  have  been  of  long  duration,  for  I  have 
seen  letters  written  to  him,  after  his  removal  to  Kentucky,  by 
various  members  of  the  Lyne  family,  in  which  it  is  evident  they 
regarded  him  with  high  consideration  and  respect,  and  appointed 
him  their  agent  to  attend  to  important  interests  in  that  State. 
I  inquired  of  him  particularly  as  to  the  Starlings.     He  said:     "I 
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have  heard  that  they  were  originally  Scotch,  and  that  two  brothers 
settled  in  England  a  long  time  ago,  and  engaged  in  some  manu- 
facture or  trade,  and  that  the  one  from  whom  we  are  descended 
was  some  sort  of  tradesman,  and  I  have  always  understood  that 
one  (if  my  ancestors  was  once  Lord  Mayor  of  London;  but  I  don't 
know  much  about  it.  My  father  and  mother  both  died  when  I 
was  very  young,  and  their  relations  in  England  and  Scotland,  if 
they  had  any,  never  inquired  about  their  children.  My  father, 
when  quite  young,  came  to  America  al)out  1740,  as  a  clerk  to  his 
mother's  brother,  Hubbard,  who  was  a  merchant."  I  still  asked 
him  questions,  and  he  said,  "Well,  Joe,  there  is  another  thing  I 
have  heard;  that  is,  that  some  one  of  our  ancestors  left  a  grccxt 
fortune  over  there  that  belongs  to  us.  Suppose  you  go  over  some 
day  and  see  about  it."  This,  I  [)erceived,  was  an  intimation  he 
was  tired  of  the  suliject,  and  I  desisted.  But  on  a  suljsequcnt 
occasion,  at  Springtield,  1  gathered  from  him  the  facts  of  family 
descent,   as   I    have  since  verified,  and   here   record   them. 

While  at  college,  I  became  involved  in  a  difficulty  with  the 
faculty,  and  was,  with  about  twenty  others,  suspended  for  a  short 
time.  All  were  restored  by  the  merest  pretence  of  an  apology, 
except  myself  and  Stephen  Jones,  another  hot  headed  youth,  who, 
believing  the  faculty  had  grossly  transcended  their  authority,  and 
were  acting  in  an  unwarranted  and  arbitrary  manner,  threw  our- 
sehes  upon  our  rights,  and  appealed  from  the  sentence  of  the 
faculty  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  more  especially,  as  the 
controversy  took  a  direction  that,  to  us,  seemed  to  involve  a  point 
of  })ersonal  honor.  A  day  was  set  by  the  trustees  for  hearing 
the  case,  and  as  .Jones,  who  lived  near  Springfield,  was  going 
home  in  the  meanwhile,  I  determined  to  accom])any  him  and 
consult  my  grandtather.  1  laid  the  case  before  him:  he  listened 
patiently,  and  said,  "I  am  sorry  this  has  hapjiened,  and,  although 
I  believe  you  are  in  the  right,  T  think  you  are  unnecessarily 
punctilious:  hut,  as  you  think  it  involves  now  a  point  of  personal 
honor,   I  can  not    advise   you  to  go  against  your  own  convictions; 
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for  T  liolJ  that  a  man's  lidiior  must  lie  maintained  iiikIci-  all 
ciirumstanccs  at  whatever  hazard.  \\'e  returned  and  a|i|ieai'eil 
before  the  trustees  on  the  day  a|i|iuinted.  The  ]»resid(>nt  tA'  the 
college  was  the  prosecutor,  and  ma(h'  a  \  indictive  speecli  against 
us,  which  inured  to  our  benetit  by  arousing  sympathy  in  our  favor 
among  the  trustees.  T  made  a  hot  headed,  and.  it  now  seems  to 
me,  rather  an  impudent  reply;  but.  notwithstanding  all  this,  ha^- 
ing  entertained  the  appeal,  the  trustees  ^vere  obliged  to  decide  it, 
and  the  faculty  was  so  clearly  wr(tng  that  the  trustees  ordered  us 
to  be  restored   to  our  places  and    proper  standing.* 

After  my  tinal  return  to  Ohio.  I  never  again  saw  my  grand- 
father. During  all  the  intercourse  I  had  with  him.  iiis  gentl<> 
and  considerate  treatment  of  me  not  only  won  my  highest  esteem 
and  respect,  but  my  att'ection  also,  and  I  have  none  T)ut  pleasant 
memories  of  him. 

Colonel  Starling,  as  he  Avas  called  by  his  friends,  derived  his 
title  from  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  as  colonel  of  a  tem])orary 
regiment,  which  was  called  out  when  A'irginia  was  threatened  with 
an  invasion  by  Benedict  Arnold  and  his  command  after  his  trea- 
son, and  when  he  had  joined  the  British  army.  The  regiment 
was  in  no  engagement,  and  was  disl)anded  when  tlie  dangei-  Avas 
over. 

Mr.  Starling  represented  Mercer  county  in  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature, and,  according   to  the  document  under  seal  of  the   State, 


■Note.  —  I  may  add,  in  the  above  connection,  that  when  I  first  went  to  tlie  college 
I  boarded  with  the  president,  and  hatl  for  my  room  mate  and  bed  fellow  Joseph  Holt, 
who  was  Postmaster  General  iu  Buchanan's  administration,  and  Judge  Advocate 
General,  &c.,  iu  the  great  rebellion.  At  the  early  time  alluded  to,  I  already  settled 
in  my  own  mind  that,  if  he  lived,  Holt  woiUd  become  distinguished,  for  he  had  a 
fine  mind,  and  was  ambitious  and  industrious.  Another  room  mate,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  was  named  Warreu. 

The  unnecessary  and  petty  prosecution  against  us  by  the  president  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  troubles,  for,  from  that  very  time,  he  lost  ground  with  the  trustees,  and 
was  at  length  forced  to  resign.  He  went  to  Mississippi  and  became  president  of  a 
college  there,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  there  shot  dead,  by  his  former  boarder  and 
pupil,  Warren,  who   had  also  settled  in  the  same  place. 
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and  now  in  my  possession,  was  appointed  assistant  judge  for  his 
district,  December  18,  1806.  Tliis  commission,  besides  that  of 
Governor  Greenup,  bears  also  the  bold  signature  of  John  Rowan, 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  I  may  mention,  was  afterward  a  very 
distinguished  lawyer,  and,  for  several  years,  United  States  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Passing  his  life  in  quiet  and  peaceful  pursuits,  and  taking  little 
or  no  part  in  political  affairs,  there  are  few  incidents  to  mark 
the  career  of  Mr.  Starling.  But,  widely  known  and  respected, 
high  toned  in  feelings  and  conduct,  pui'e  in  morals  and  charac- 
ter, he  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  community  where 
he  lived.  His  appearance  was  a  striking  one;  in  stature  he  was 
above  the  average,  erect  in  figure,  graceful  in  his  carriage,  of 
a  fair  and  somewhat  florid  complexion,  with  large  pale  blue 
eyes  and  an  aquiline  nose.  Dignified  in  deportment,  rather 
reticent,  but  affable  -  in  conversation,  courteous  and  polite  in  man- 
ner, so  kind  and  considerate  of  others,  and  with  such  an  air  of 
rest)lute  purpose  and  will,  that  he  always  seemed  to  me  a  fair 
type  of  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  old  style.  He  died  in  1826, 
in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  at  Springfield,  Kentiicky, 
leaA'ing  an   unsnllied   name  for  uprightness   and   integrity. 
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C'CORDIXG  TO    the  records    .-uid    intbrmatiou    within 


my  reach,  which  have  been  carefully  examined 
and  collated,  the  Starlinu'  ancestry  is  now  pre- 
sented as  below,  fi  illowinii-  only  our  g-randfather's 
line. 

Sir  William  Starling,     := 
Knighted  1661;  I 

Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1670. 


William  Starlius 


Roderic, 


Miss  Hubbard. 


William, 

B  Sept.  4,  1756; 
D  Dec.  2.5. 1826. 


William,    ^    Jaue  Gordon, 

I 


Susanna   Lyne, 
B  1757; 
D  Sep.  7,  1802. 


I  I  Nov.  30, 1787. 

Sallv,_,Abram  Archer,    Boderie,^Miss  Hill, 

B  1758:  '  "  B  1760; 

D1797.  D  Feb.  15,  1828. 


Joseph  Starling,  born  December  oth,   1775 ;  died  in  1798. 

Anne,   born  September  21st,    1777;    died   August   2d,   1840. 

Thomas,  born  September  3rd,    1770;   died  October,   1852. 

Saeah,   born    July   17tb,  1781 ;  died  April,    1814. 

William,    born  January   2oth,    1783 ;  died  November,  1840. 

Lyne,   born  December  27th,    1784 ;    died   November  21st   1848. 

Susanna  Cl.vytox,   born  November  8tb,  1786;   died  August   16th,   1801. 

Jane,   born  June  23d,    1788;  died   May   28th,   1863. 

Lucy,   born  October  11th,    1790;  died  September  28th,    1870. 

John  Henry,  born  October  8th,  1792;   died  1795. 

Edmund  Lyne,  bom  May  9th,   1795;   died  August   30th,  1869. 

Joseph  Starling,  eldest  child  of  William  and  Susanna,  died 
suddenly  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  from  ha^dng  rup- 
tured a  blood  vessel  by  violent  exertion  in  putting  out  a  fire  in 
the  house  where  he  boarded,  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Mason 
county,  Kentucky,  in  1798. 

Anne  Starling  married  Major  John  Holloway.  For  particulars 
of  her  family  and  descendants  see  under  Holloway. 
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Thomas  Starling,  of  Leatherwood,  Henry  county,  Virginia,  was 
the  third  chikl  of  William  Starling  and  Susanna  Lyne,  and,  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  family,  must  have  been  a 
man  of  strong  and  original  jjowers  of  mind,  and  fine  talents,  that 
would  have  made  him  conspicuous  had  he  chosen  a  career  or 
applied  himself  to  any  fixed  purpose;  but,  inheriting  a  fine  estate 
and  ample  fortune,  he  had  not  the  incentive  of  necessity,  and  led 
an   easy   and   careless   life. 

When  my  grandfather  stopped  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Henry  Lyne,  on  his  way  to  Kentucky,  in  1794,  the  rich  old 
bachelor,  with  whom  Thomas  was  a  great  favorite,  begged  to  keep 
him,  and  proposed  to  make  his  nephew  his  heir,  to  which  our 
grandfather   reluctantly    consented. 

From  all  I  had  heard  of  him  —  never  having  met  him  —  I  was 
more  anxious  to  see  him  than  any  one  other  person  of  my  kin ; 
but,  when  he  was  in  Ohio,  many  years  ago,  I  was,  with  my 
family,  on  a  visit  to  Kentucky,  and,  although  I  hurried  home 
on   purpose   to   meet   him,    he   had    left   before   1    returned. 

Captain  Samuel  Starling,  of  Kentucky,  in  a  letter  to  me,  written 
a  long  time  ago,  says:  "Of  uncle  Tom's  family  and  descendants 
I  know  scarcely  anything.  In  the  winter  of  1828  I  spent  seven- 
teen days  at  his  house.  Those  old  Virginians  were  gay  old 
fellows,  spending  their  time  in  a  round  of  visits,  for  they  were 
social,  high  and  free  li-\"ers,  stately,  polite,  and  courteous.  Uncle 
Tom  was  a  noted  man '  in  his  county,  and  every  one,  for  twenty 
miles  round,  knew  and  spoke  well  of  Thomas  Starling,  of  Leath- 
erwood. My  time  there  was  a  continuous  frolic.  Thei'e  was  the 
most  abounding  hospitality,  and  fiddling,  and  dancing,  among 
the  young  folks  assembled  there,  all  the  time.  He  lived  in  a 
large  frame  house,  had  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  set  a  good 
table,  kept  plenty  of  good  liquor,  and  entertained  much  company. 
His  house  was  not  remarkable  for  its  furniture,  and  there  was  a 
general  appearance  of  waste,  carelessness,  and  unthrift.  He  was 
a    great   talker,    brimful    of    anecdote    and    humor,    and    a    man   of 
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excellent  attaiinneiUs.  Al  tlie  time  of  my  visit  lie  was  liiiili 
sheriflf  of  the  (■(uuitv.  I  tl<i  not  know  wli.-il  liccaiiic  (it  any  nf 
his  t'ainily.  'I'licy  iviiiindcd  nir  nt  ihc  ( )sli,il(listiiiic  taniiiy  in  Ivil) 
Rny,   oxt'opt    that    tlicrc    was    nol    a     l{aslilcii;li    ;ini(inL:    lliciii    all.  " 

1  am  here  cnaitlctl  lo  uixc  .m  .ircdiinl  nt  luiclc  'riimnas  .-iml  his 
family,  through  the  kindness  .it  his  Lii'andd.Miuidcr.  Mrs.  Annie 
Thomas,  of  .Martins\  ille.  N'ii'gini.-i.  wlm.  at  my  i'e(|uest.  Ims  written 
out  a  sketeli.  wliicii  1  ui\e.  with  little  aliridi:'eiiu'nt.  in  liei'  own 
word.s.  Prosentiuu  interesting  glimjises  ot  a  society  and  times 
now  |)assed  away,  it  slie  lias  occasionally  |iainteil  with  a  partial 
hand,  any  attempt  t<i  tone  it  Wy  aiiothei-  wnnld  only  m;ir  the 
work,  and  I  prefer  t()  ]ea\e  it  as  it  is.  ,i  prodnctimi  creditable 
to  her  attainments.  Iter  affectinn  and  loyalty  to  family.  In  coi-- 
roboration  of  the  truthfulness  of  he]'  portraiture.  1  may  add  that 
I  am  informed  a  Southern  gentleman  of  welhknown  literary  abili- 
ties, in  a  Work  entitled  "  Ijoatherwood.  or  ^'irginia  Fifty  Years 
Ago."  has  taken  unele  Thomas  and  his  brilliant.  culti\'ated.  hos- 
pitable neighbors  as  his  theme  in  dejiieting  the  palmy  days  in 
the   Old    Dominion. 

Thomas  Starling  was  Ijorn  in  Mecklenliurg  county.  Virginia, 
and  died  in  Henry  county.  October.  18-52.  aged  seventy-three  years. 

His  was  one  of  those  peculiarly  formed  natures  wherein  the 
leading  chafacteristics  were  so  stmnuly  and  strikingly  de\  eloped 
in  childhood,  that,  in  his  life.  tln'  poet's  idea  of  the  ■■child  being 
father  to  the  man"  was  certainly  \eritied.  He  had  nmre  than 
an  ordinary  supply  of  shrewd  common  sense,  a  memory  that  was 
remarkable,  which  gathered  and  stored  away  e\erything.  and  n.ner 
failed  to  supply  his  conversation  with  striking  facts,  lu-illiant  anec- 
dotes or  pathetic  incidents.  He  was  a  natural  liorn  talker,  with 
the  most  inexhaustible  fund  of  humoi-  and  -dod  nature:  the  most 
delightful  companion,  for  there  was  ,an  innate  retinement  about 
him  that  never  allowed  him  to  make  mistakes,  much  as  he  talked, 
and  he  never  ventured  upon  an\  unpleas.inl  tht'me.  (nioij  -cnse. 
and  better  than  that,  a  good  heart,  wei-e  his  monitor-.      His  mother 
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had  a  brother  named  Harry  Lyiie,  who  lived  in  Henry  county, 
Virginia,  several  counties  west  of  the  c-i unity  of  Mecklenburg.  He 
was  ([uite  advanced  in  years,  and  said  to  be  eccentric  in  his  habits; 
had  never  been  nnirried,  Imt  was  the  possessor  of  two  large  and 
beautiful  huuled  estates,  upon  one  of  Avhich  he  lived,  in  Henry 
county.  He  had  conceived  a  great  fondness  for  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Starling,  and  had  early  trained  him  to  the  saddle,  and, 
when  only  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  would  insist  u])on  having 
him  to  accompany  liim  in  his  long  journeys  to  AVilliamsburg  and 
Richmond,  and,  after  resting  a  few  days  u|)oii  their  return,  would 
beg  to  have  him  go  to  his  house  in  Henry.  80  anmsed  and 
entertained  was  he  by  the  interesting  talk  of  the  l»(y,  he  declared 
he  could  not  live  \vithout  him,  and,  when  the  father  of  Thomas 
removed  with  his  family  to  Kentucky,  Mr.  Lyne  adopted  Thomas, 
and  made  him  sole  heir  to  his  numerous  slaves  and  his  magnifi- 
rent  landed  estates.  Thomas  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
his  life  thenceforth  for  twenty  years  seemed  to  have  been  brimful 
of  pleasure.  His  uncle's  staldes  were  filled  witli  the  finest  blooded 
horses  then  to  l)e  found  in  Virginia,  and,  as  in  that  day  the 
gentry  of  the  land  were  all  i)atrons  of  the  turf,  the  frequent 
gatherings  upon  the  racing  tracks  were  ^)0]nilar  places  of  resort 
for  both  yonng  aiul  old,  and  the  greatest  hilarity  and  friendly 
enjoyment  prevailed,  in  all  of  which  Thomas  Starling  joined  with 
delightful  zest.  The  woods  .-nid  fields  .nbounded  in  game,  and 
uncle  and  nephew  were  accustomeil  to  fre(pient  gallo2)S  in  the 
clijisc  after  the  fox  and  deer.  This  active  out-door  life  tended 
iiuich.  doubtless,  to  the  full  de\elo})meut  of  his  more  than  usual 
tnll  tigurc  ami  broad  shoulders.  He  was  ,-i  large  and  powerful 
mail.  His  school  days  weri'  o\  er  very  early,  never  attending  any 
school  .after  he  came  to  ll\'e  with  his  uncle,  but.  fortunately,  he 
was  fond  of  reading,  and  reading  of  the  most  solid  kind,  and 
made  himself  jierfectly  famili.ar  with  all  tlu'  st.audard  works  in 
English  lit<'rature.  Of  historv,  l»iogra|ihy,  and  tra^•el,  he  never 
wearied,  and,  I  hough    he   made   no   pretensions  to   a   classical   educa- 
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tioji.  yet  lie  had  read  all  tlic  best  translations,  and  was  so  well 
\  t'l'sed  ill  aneient  history,  iNirticularly  that  i>t  Kiiiiic  and  ({reece. 
that,  ill  his  own  family  and  sncial  circle,  he  was  always  consulted 
as  a  liistdrical   dictionary. 

'i'he  lidiiie  of  Mr.  Lyne  was  in  a  lieautiful  situation,  cnuiiuaiidini:- 
our  of  the  most  |»ictures(|Ue  and  ma.u'niticent  lUMspects  of  valleys 
and  hills,  mountains  far  .iiid  near,  and  nowhere  in  the  wide  world 
could   such   |iure  air   ami    health    niviiii:-   hivezes    lie    tomid. 

The  house,  laiilt  in  a  uro\c  of  urand  (dd  oaks  that  still  -row 
and  tiourisli  in  sreat  strennfh  and  lieauty.  was  situated  on  the 
great  .southern  route  to  \\'asliington  City,  which  was  then,  in  fact. 
the  national  hio-hway  ii|»oii  which  the  scaithern  representatives 
passed  to  and  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  those  days  a  rich 
phmter,  with  his  well  stonnl  larders,  and  a  score  of  trained  domes- 
tics, delighted  with  every  new  accession  to  the  miiidter  of  their 
master's  guests,  and,  having  no  family  cares  to  weigh  u[ion  his 
mind,  was  left,  free  to  dispense  hos[)itality  in  true  ^drginia  style, 
and  his  house  was  the  welhknown  resting  place  of  many  southern 
representatives  of  the  republic  in  their  annual  journeys.  Some- 
times they  traveled  in  their  coaches  and  foiirj  with  wives  and 
daughters,  drivers  and  body  ser\'ants.  maids  ,ind  footmen,  as  was 
then  the  style,  until  the  escort  was  (juite  a  cavalcade,  and  fre- 
(|uently  ditferent  members  ft-om  the  same  State,  or  ft-om  othei- 
State.s,  came  together,  and  sometimes  their  a  isit  "by  the  way" 
extended  into  quite  a  week.  Truly,  those  were  days  to  be  remem- 
liered  by  young  Thomas  Starling,  when  the  greatest  and  the  be.st 
men  of  the  South  gathered  round  his  uncle's  hosjiitable  board, 
and.  in  serious  converse  or  profoiiint  argument,  discussed  the 
atf'airs  of  the  nation.  His  youthful  mind  doulitless  gathered  much 
frtini  their  stores  of  wisdom,  and.  when  in  lighter  nmod,  as  the 
sparkling  wine  cup  passed  around  the  festi\e  board,  how  exqui- 
sitely his  mind  and  whole  nature  must  have  enjoyed  the  firilliant 

sallies    ;ind    sparkling    re])artee.   the    -• I    stories    .-nid    tlie    timely 

songs.      He    married,   a    few    years    after    his    majority,  a    dauahter 
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of  Major  John  Redd.  ,i  man  wlio.  tVir  wealth,  high  character,  and 
position,  ranked  jterliaps  the  hiyhei^t  in  lii.s  eonnty.  Annie  Redd, 
his  eldest  daunhter,  set'nied  titted  by  nature  and  edueaticm  to  he, 
of  all  the  world,  the  oiio  woman  suitalde  foi'  a  wife  to  the  pleasure 
loving,  c'asy  tempered  young  man.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
beauty  in  woman  —  of  simjdy  beautiful  faces  —  and  she  was  very 
beautiful  in  face,  form,  ;iiid  ch.-iracter.  In  higlit  ami  weight  she 
was  ;ilio\o  tlu'  usual  I'emalc  ;i\erage,  l)ut,  with  a  carriage  so 
(pieeuly.  and  her  tlgufc  and  mo\ements  so  graceful  and  easy, 
and  her  ste])  so  springv,  no  nue  e\'er  renun'ked  hei'  tallness. 
.She  hail  regular  features,  heautiful  Ijrowu  hair,  aiul  those  large, 
soft  brown  eyes  thai  always  seem  so  full  of  tenderness;  but  it 
was  her  mouth  and  teeth  that  were  so  exquisitely  beautifid,  and 
of  her  smile  none  could  resist  tlie  sweetness;  but,  more  than  all, 
was  iu>r  ]uire  heart,  that  seenu'd  full  of  love  for  everybody  and 
everything,  a  cheerful  word  and  a  bright  look  for  every  one,  and 
that  I'are  swet't  temper,  which  ]n)thing  could  ruffle.  She  was 
.always  contented  and  h.ajipy.  and  her  life  was  just  hidden  in 
her  husband's  wishes.  In  her  life  and  character  one  can  not  but 
recall  the  lines  of  Wadsw(U'tli: 

"  A  ))erleet    woiuaii,  uolily  planned 
■|\)  wain,  to  L'ouusel,  and   command; 
And   yd    a    lieing  still   more   bright, 
With  soinethiiin  i>f  an  angel   light." 

'i'hey  were  m.irried  sometinu'  in  the  year  of  1803,  and  lived, 
for  several  years,  with  their  uncle.  Henry  Lyne.  But,  as  children 
were  born  ;in<l  tlieii-  family  r.apidly  increased,  it  seemed  more 
agreeable  that  the  yonngei'  should  ]c:y\v  the  (dd  place  and  settle 
u])on  .another  pl.ant.ation.  .Mi-.  Lyne  ,icC(n-diugly  settled  his  nephew 
upon  a  Large  ami  \.alual)le  tr.act  of  laud  in  a  neighborhood  called 
Leatherwouil.  and    it    w.as  there  that  his  hap])iest  days  were  spent. 

His  Land  w.as  \  cyy  |i|-o(lucti\  e.  .ami  he  liad  .a  strong  foi'ce  of  able- 
l)odied  sl;i\cs  |o  (adli\.ite  it:  his  sl.aliles  filled  with  Hue  horses,  and 
his   household    witii    Indued    domestics,   with  a   lieautiful    and    liood 
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wife,  Hve  stout  and  manly  Imys  .nid  Iniir  lovely  (inuLilitors.  all 
hoaltliy  children  —  healthy  in  IkmIIi's,  niiinis,  .-md  lioai'ts  —  what 
iiiol'c  cdidd  lie  ask?  And  lie  was  jiisl  IJic  r.-illicr  [n  l(i\r  his 
(•hildi'cii  with  his  wlioje  lu\art.  and  mlrr  iiitn  their  eliildisli  spcu'ts 
as  if  he  was  ,i  \in\  au'ain.  It  was  nfieii  that  familiar  friends, 
visitim;-  his  house,  found  tlu'  father,  iiiotlier  ;ind  cliildreii  .ill 
enga.u'ed  in  the  wildest  nuups  .md  noisie>t  i'lays.  lie  never 
seemed  to  think  he  and  his  wife  were  Li-rowiiiu'  idd.  fm-  Ioul:' 
after  his  house  was  filled  with  smis  .•md  dauiihters  i:rown,  he 
would,  any  rainy  day  or  wiutei-  evcniiii;'.  e;dl  in  an  old  ncii'ro 
tiddlei'.  and  lead  down  in  the  dance  of  many  an  old  N'iruinin 
reel.  His  life  seemed  then  one  lorn;-.  ltriL;ht  summer  day.  And, 
as  if  to  add  a  frame  to  the  l.)eaufiful  picture,  all  Ids  nei«'hl)ors 
and  warmest  friends  were  jterfect  ueidlemen.  l>y  a  sinuular  i-om- 
l)ination  of  circumstances,  his  house  was  the  center  from  which 
radiated  more  homes  of  wealth,  ideuance  ,nid  eidture  than  |)erha|>s 
any  county  in  the  8tate.  hetore  or  sim-e.  could  Uo.ist.  (io\crniU' 
Cxilmer  and  his  sons  had  setth'(l  there.  Patrick  Henry  had.  for 
many  years,  lived  there,  and  had  settled  his  sous  ,iim1  dauuhters. 
as  they  married,  around  him  upon  \aluahle  .md  rirh  jilaiitations. 
Then  the  Winstons.  the  Fouutaiiu's.  the  Dandrid^^es,  the  Dixes. 
the  Bouldins.  tin-  Herefords,  the  Perkins,  the  Keameys.  and  the 
Roysters,  all  lived  near  each  other  in  one  neioh'Kirhood.  For 
intelligence,  refinement,  and  elegance,  must  of  them  were  e(|U.il  to 
any  men  then  to  l)e  found  in  \'irginia.  They  were  all  -oo.l  livers. 
and  delighted  in  t'utertaining  friends  ami  strangers  in  the  good 
Old  Dominimi  style.  There  scarcely  CAcr  lived  a  comnumity  so 
perfectly  in  harmony  Avith  each  <ither  —  all  intent  ou  oue  oV))ect  — 
to  nudve  the  most  of  lite,  and  (piaff  from  the  cup  of  ]>]easure 
until  the  last  di'o]»  was  s]tent.  Kxciw  house  kejil  open  doors,  and 
not  a  day  passed  hut  there  were  sounds  of  revelrv  and  unrth. 
and  old  and  young  joined  in  the  festiA  e  daiu-e.  It  is  said  that 
every  house  in  turn  was  to  i)e  cousidered  "Liberty  Hall."  and 
all  the  neighbors  gathered   in  to  spend  days  and   nights  in  frolic 
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and  fun.  Sueli  feasting,  such  drinking,  such  dancing,  such  singing, 
such  courting,  and  sucli  parties  for  whist  and  "seven-up!"  This 
delightful  and  easj^  life  naturally  attracted  the  young  of  both  sexes 
from  adjoining  neighl>orho()ds,  and  oftentimes  from  long  distances. 
Then  the  bar  at  the  coui'ts  was  attended  Ijy  some  of  the  finest 
lawyers  of  the  tStato.  In  coming  to  the  county  no  genteel  stran- 
ger, to  say  nothing  of  an  old  acquaintance,  Avas  allowed  to  slo(>p 
at  one  of  the  village  inns;  he  was  sure  to  be  invited  to  visit 
Leatherwood.  Aiul  night  after  night,  during  court  time,  the  judge 
and  all  the  l»ai'  would  s]>en(l  the  nights  at  one  or  other  of  those 
charmed  homes,  and  days  and  weeks  after  court  the  young  lawyers 
still  lingered  in  the  fascinating  circle.  In  all  this  gay  life  Thomas 
.Starling  just  reveled  from  year  to  year.  His  home  and  house  was 
the  one  place  at  which  the  largest  crowds  assembled,  and  where 
tbey  lingered  longest  and  left  most  regretfully.  His  sidel)oard, 
as  was  tlie  custom  then,  had  ever  m>on  it  decanters  of  the  iinest 
of  [)eacli  and  a])ple  brandy,  mellowed  by  age.  Besides  this,  every 
rich  man  was  e.\]iected  to  keej)  in  his  cellar  a  hogshead  of  old 
Jamaica  rum,  and  a  siip]»ly  of  light  wines  for  his  table.  Incredi- 
Ijle  as  it  may  seem  to  the  ad\'ocates  of  the  temperance  cause  of 
modern  days,  it  is  said,  to  the  credit  of  tliese  old  time  drinking 
gentlemen,  that  di'iiiikeiiiiess  was  never  known  at  their  houses, 
and  at  no  [x'riod  in  the  annals  of  that  neighborhood,  and  of  the 
county,  was  ever,  liefore  or  siiu-e,  found  so  higli  a  degree  of 
])ublic  morality,  and  high  toned  retinenu'nt,  and  ])ure  \'irtue,  as 
was  exhiitited  in  the  lives  of  tin'  men  and  women  of  that  Leath- 
erwood neigliltoi-hood.  Mr.  Starling  was,  for  honesty,  [lurity,  and 
liberality,  the  briglitest  star  in  that  l»-illiant  galaxy.  With  jiride 
and  delight  his  uvtnidchildren  listen,  to  this  day,  to  the  praises 
bestowed  ii])oii  his  honored  name.  Ijiheral  to  a  fault,  no  one 
ever  heard  of  liis  s.aying  a  little  thing,  or  doing  a  mean  acti(ni. 
If,  from  his  farm,  there  was  anything  to  be  sold,  his  overseers 
were  instructed  always  to  "pile  the  measures  of  grain,"  and  to 
add    a   few    extra    poumls    for    "good    weight."      In    any   year    of 
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drought  or  scarcity  of  grain,  that  bore  heavily  on  the  poor,  his 
poor  neighbors  were  jiermitted  to  till  their  sacks  weekly  from  his 
corn  cribs,  and  gratuitdusly  be  supplied  from  them  with  bread  for 
their  wives  and  little  ones.  After  the  most  liberal  allowance  for 
his  servants,  there  was  always  a  large  surplus,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood it  could  have  been  sold  to  much  profit;  but  it  was  seldom 
sold.  He  conscientiously  believed  it  his  duty  to  distribute  it  to 
the  poor,  and  his  servants  and  cart,  for  days,  were  sent  around 
to  deliver  it  at  the  houses  of  the  needy.  His  slaves  were  vir- 
tually fi-ee,  for  they  lived  in  ease  and  comfort,  nay  abundance, 
and   worked   only  when   they  chose   to   do   so. 

He  was  particularly  partial  to  lawyers  as  select  associates, 
because  they  could  generally  talk  and  give  him  news  from  the 
various  courts  they  had  attended,  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
society,  he  frequently  accompanied  them  on  their  circuits ;  nor 
was  he  ever  better  satisfied  than  when  he  could  stretch  himself 
at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  or,  in  summer,  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  shadow  of  some  great  spreading  tree,  with  no  pillow  but  a 
split-bottomed  chair  under  his  head,  and,  with  his  friends  around, 
talk  and  talk  days  and  days  together.  And  only  too  much  inter- 
e.sted  were  others  to  listen  to  the  man  whose  memory  could  make 
his  own  all  the  wise  sayings  of  Shakspeare,  the  logic  of  Bacon, 
and  Tillotson,  and  Johnson,  and  the  beauties  of  Pope,  Dryden 
and  Milton,  while  the  historic  pages  of  Smollet,  Ferguson,  Gib- 
bon and  Hume,  were  quoted  with  the  familiarity  of  a  schoolboy's 
first  reader.  His  penetrating  mind  was  quick  to  detect  rising 
merit,  and,  when  he  saw  it  struggling  with  poverty,  he  was  sure 
to  give  generous  aid.  A  favorite  present  to  young  men  for  whom 
he  felt  interest,  was  to  give  them,  all  handsomely  saddled  and 
bridled,  one  of  his  own  young  riding  horses.  He  was  a  great 
reader  of  newspapers,  not  only  the  political  and  literary  matter, 
but  he  studied  every  advertisement,  never  forgetting  the  names 
he  read,  so,  when  occasion  threw  him  with  strangers  from  dis- 
tant  towns   and   cities,  he   would    astonish  them    by  the   inquiries 
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lie  made  about  all  the  business  men.  80,  for  twenty  years,  pros- 
perity and  the  best  of  earthly  pleasures  he  certainly  enjoyed. 

But  suddenly  his  bright  skies  were  overcast,  and  a  succession 
of  afflictions  came,  not  single  handed,  Init  in  battalions.  His  beau- 
tiful and  sweet  wife  sickened  and  died.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  his  sorrows.  Of  his  nine  children  the  eldest  were  twin  daugh- 
ters, Susan  and  Mary.  Both  were  liright,  accomplished  and 
beautiful,  but  Mary  exquisitely  so.  Her  figure  was  faiiltless  in 
its  symmetry  and  gracefulness.  Her  face  was  of  the  Grecian 
type,  with  a  comjdexion  of  the  purest  Ijlonde,  while  her  hair  hung 
Ijelow  her  waist  in  a  perfect  wealtli  of  golden  curls.  She  had 
inherited  her  mother's  happy  heart  and  loveliness  of  character, 
but,  more  than  all  this,  was  the  soul  that  shone  through  the 
angelic  light  of  her  face,  and,  to  her  father,  she  was  the  very 
impersonation  of  his  ideal  of  grace  and  womanly  beauty.  In  her 
twentieth  year  she  died.  The  next,  his  youngest  daughter,  Jane 
Grorclon,  died  with  the  same  disease,  and  soon  after,  Elizabeth, 
his  third  daughter,  and  in  the  first  yeai-  of  her  maiTiage,  followed 
them.  Overton,  a  most  promising  son,  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow 
fever-  in  New  Orleans,  whither  he  had  gone  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness. Then  Jack,  his  third  son,  died  of  the  same  consumption 
which  had  wasted  the  lives  of  his  sisters.  These  strokes  came  in 
rapid  succession,  and,  as  one  by  one  his  earthly  props  were 
removed,  the  old  man  seemed  to  stand  like  some  solitary  tree, 
its   trunk  stripped  hy  the  storm  of  its   branches  and  its  verdure. 

The  easy,  generous  heart  of  Mr.  Starling  was  but  too  often 
imposed  upon,  and  the  large  and  numerous  surety  debts  he  had 
to  pay  told  on  his  fine  estate.  At  last  the  failure  of  the  sheriif, 
tor  whom  his  name  stood  as  surety,  swept  away  his  magnificent 
estates,  and  his  home  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  Of 
course  his  pleasure-loving  life  had  not  been  one  that  could  fit  him 
for  ))usiness,  and,  in  fact,  he  had  not  a  single  business  habit.  So 
his  prospects  would  ha\"e  been  gloomy,  but  that  his  brother,  Lyne 
Starling,  of   Oolumlnis,  Ohio,  generously  furnished    money  to    pur- 
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chase  his  favorite  household  doniestit-s,  and  settled  u[)(>n  him  an 
annuity  for  life  sutticient  to  keej)  him  in  comfoi't.  Of  his  children, 
a  daughter,  8us;in,  married  Colonel  Daniel  Reamey,  and  with  lier 
he  made  his  home.  lie  could  never  he  induced  to  return  to 
Leatherwood.  A  great  and  thorough  change  had  entirely  roA'o- 
lutionized  the  homes  and  the  peo})le  there.  Meanwhile  the  pioneer 
Methodists,  with  characteristic  zeal,  had  hravely  driven  their 
stakes  and  spread  their  tents  in  the  \'ery  center  of  those  pleasure 
loving,  irreligious  people.  Crowds  assembled  every  day,  at  tirst 
from  curiosity,  until,  at  last,  "wdiere  once  all  came  to  scoff,  some 
were  left  to  pray."  The  ministers  londly  declaimed  against  the 
ungodliness  of  dancing,  card  playing,  and  horse  racing,  threaten- 
ing sudden  and  awful  vengeance  npon  all  who  persisted  in  them. 
Many  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  most  aristocratic  families 
were  converted,  and  soon  afterwards  the  husbands,  fathers  and 
brothers  joined  the  church,  and  in  their  homes,  long  accustomed 
to  music  wdth  the  dance  and  card  table,  now  the  thrilling  hymns 
of  Charles  Wesley,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  penitent  and 
shouts  of  the  newly  awakened,  floated  on  the  midnight  air.  The 
ball  rooms  were  converted  into  temporary  chapels,  and  prayer 
meetings  were  held  in  every  house.  As  they  had  mostly  lived  in 
ease  and  self-indulgence,  their  estates  had  rarely  been  managed 
well  by  overseers  and  stewards.  Long  standing  store  accounts, 
from  year  to  year,  had  been  allowed  to  run  up  until  the  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  amounted  to  thousands,  and  a  general  break- 
ing up  of  their  luxurious  habits  was  necessitated.  Most  of  them 
sold  out  their  large  plantations,  and,  with  their  servants,  emigrated 
to  the  far  Southwest,  and  sought  new  homes  in  those  distant  wilds. 
Mr.  Starling,  though  he  studiously  shunned  all  religious  meetings, 
still  exhibited  as  marked  a  change  in  his  habits  as  almost  any 
of  his  old  associates  had  done:  no  longer  sought  gay  company 
nor  joined  in  festive  gatherings,  but  spent  his  time  in  visiting 
the  houses  of  his  wife's  relations.  They  were  numerous,  and  with 
them  he  was  always  considered   the  greatest  taAorite.     By  all  hiss 
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sisters-in-law  he  was  aifectionately  loved  and  treated  as  an  own 
brother.  His  life  had  been  so  honorable,  his  morals  so  pure,  his 
affection  for  his  lost  wife  so  lasting  and  deep,  and  his  innate 
discriminating  sense  of  propriety  and  what  was  due  to  the  deli- 
cacy and  modesty  of  womanly  presence,  all  kej^t  him  their  trusted 
friend  and  safe  counsellor  in  training  up  their  own  children,  while 
his  intelligence  and  wonderful  gift  of  conversation  made  him  a 
welcome  guest  at  the  tables  and  fii-esides  of  their  homes.  He 
was  "brother  Starling"  and  "dear  uncle  Starling"  everywhere  he 
went.  So,  for  many  years,  his  life  seemed  peaceful,  but  no  pro- 
fession of  any  desire  for  a  religious  change  was  made  by  him. 
He  never  attended  church,  or  read  the  Bible,  until  late  in 
life.  While  staying  with  a  favorite  sister-in-law,  who  had  a 
sick  child,  and  endeavoring  to  comfort  her  distress,  she  asked 
him  to  pray  for  her.  He  ansAvered:  "I  do  not  know  how  to 
pray;  I  never  prayed  in  my  life."  Forgetting  almost,  for  a 
moment,  the  dying  child,  the  mother,  in  her  astonishment,  fell 
on  her  knees  and  begged  him  to  begin  and  try  to  pray  for  his 
soul's  salvation.  He  left  her  room,  but  gave  no  evidence  how 
seriously  her  words  had  impressed  him.  The  next  day  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  a  young  Methodist  minister  held  services  in  the 
village  church.  When  the  hour  was  nearly  spent,  according  to 
custom,  he  read  the  simple,  earnest  words  of  invitation,  "If  there 
are  any  here  desiring  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come,  and  who  do 
earnestly  repent  of  their  sins  and  are  determined,  with  God's 
help,  to  lead  a  new  life,  let  them  come  forward  to  the  altar,  and 
we  will  take  their  names,  and  receive  them  on  probation."  As  he 
finished  a  voice  resjjonded,  "that's  for  me,"  and  just  then  the  tall 
form  of  Mr.  Starling,  with  his  peculiar  long  strides,  approached 
the  altar,  and,  with  bowed  head,  knelt  with  the  simplicity  of  a  little 
child.  The  minister  appropriately  repeated  the  beautiful  words  of 
the  Savior,  "Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  can  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  and  when  he  explained  to  him  that,  in 
the  oi'der  of  that  church,  persons  were  received  on  a  probation  of  six 
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months,  the  old  man  stood  up,  and,  in  a  clear,  audible  voice,  said, 
"Mr.  Rich,  no  probation  for  me."  And  thenceforth  his  life  was 
certainly  that  of  a  christian ;  his  walk  and  conversation  evidenced 
the  most  satisfactory  change  of  heart.  He  attended  church,  gave 
a  liberal  portion  to  support  the  minister,  took  the  Bible  as  his 
daily  study,  and  put  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  beyond  the  reach 
of  worldly  temptation;  let  his  servants  select  homes  for  themselves, 
and  retained  only  one  as  his  nurse  and  attendant.  A  favorite  text 
that  he  often  repeated  and  used  as  a  prayer  Avas,  "to  be  kept 
unspotted  fi'om   the   world." 

A  few  years  afterwards  he  was  afflicted  with  paralysis,  partial 
jit  first,  but  continued  strokes  followed  in  (piick  succession,  and 
his  once  powerful  fi'ame  was  stricken  down,  and  he  was  destined 
to  spend  long  years  as  a  helpless,  bedridden  invalid.  His  articu- 
lation became  very  imperfect,  and  only  a  few  words  or  short 
sentences  could  he  speak ;  but  his  mind  was  always  clear  and 
bright  as  day,  and,  while  he  could  not  often  respond  in  words, 
still  he  delighted  in  hearing  conversation,  and  in  having  friends 
come  in  and  relate  all  the  news  of  the  day.  Long  as  he  lived 
he  loved  to  have  the  newspapers  read  to  him,  and,  when  they 
were  laid  aside,  would  ask  for  his  favorite  old  friends,  "  Fergu- 
son and  Smollet,"  and  he  liked  best  the  oldest  printed  editions, 
perhaps  because  he  was  familiar  with  their  chapters  and  headings. 
Long  as  he  could  hold  a  book  his  Bible  was  daily  studied,  and, 
when  he  grew  too  weak  to  read,  a  grandchild  had,  regularly  every 
morning  and  afternoon,  to  read  aloud  the  chapters  he  selected. 

It  seemed  as  if,  in  his  t)ld  age,  he  was  to  quatf  the  cup  of  afflic- 
tion to  its  very  dregs,  for  a  favorite  son  was  a  wanderer  none 
knew  whither,  and  at  last  came  tidings  that,  in  a  distant  State, 
far  fi'om  home  and  kindred,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  he  died 
and  filled  a  stranger's  grave.  It  was  painful  to  behold  the  face  of 
that  old  man  when  the  black  sealed  letter  came.  The  palsied 
tongue  could  no  longer  speak  forth  words  of  lamentation ;  only 
the  quivering  lip  and  the  scalding  tears  on  his  pale  tace   told  of 
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the   agony  within,  and   the  deej)  sorrow  of  the  heart  as  it   cried, 
"Oh,  Absalom,  my  son,  woukl  I  had  died  for  thee." 

Mrs.  Susan  Reamey,  with  whom  lie  lived,  was  a  most  sensible 
and  intelligent  woman,  who  had  been,  with  her  sister  Mary,  well 
educated  by  a  tutor  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  her  father, 
and  then  sent,  for  several  years,  to  a  female  seminary,  considered 
the  best  in  the  South,  the  school  of  the  Moravians,  at  Salem, 
North  Carolina.  No  father  ever  had  a  daughter  more  unselfish 
in  her  life-long  devotion  to  him.  She  was  now  the  only  child 
left  him  who  could  fully  enter  into  his  life  of  the  i^ast,  feel  for 
his  sorrows,  losses,  and  bereavements,  and  know  how  deeply  and 
how  tenderly  he  had  mourned  for  all  his  lost  ones.  Day  and 
night  she  sought  to  beguile  his  lonely  and  afflicted  life,  talked 
to  him,  read  to  him,  wrote  for  him,  and  did  everything  her  fer- 
tile mind  could  suggest  to  brighten  and  comfort  him.  But  death 
claimed  her  too,  and  this  dear,  tender-hearted  old  father  had,  like 
the  Psalmist  of  old,  to  say,  "All  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are 
gone  over  me."  Of  all  his  children  only  his  youngest  son, 
Edmund,  survived  him.  In  October,  1852,  he  died,  in  the  sev- 
enty-third year  of  his  age.  In  life  he  had  been  the  faithful 
liusband,  the  tender  father,  the  good  master  and  true  friend; 
in  death  the  triumphant  christian.  He  left  for  his  descendants, 
not  gold  or  silver,  but,  what  was  nobler,  an  unsullied  name.  On 
a  calm  and  beautiful  autumn  day  we  laid  him  in  the  old  family 
burying  ground,  along  side  of  the  beloved  wife  of  his  youth,  his 
children,  and  friends,  who  had  gone  before,  and,  as  we  turned 
away,  were  comforted  as  we  remembered  the  glorious  promise, 
"  I   am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 


I         AufT.  11.  1H25. 
Susannah,        =       Daniel  Reanu- 
BSep.  7,  1804:  B  Nov.  18, 17M: 

D  Feb.  23, 1847.  D  Oet.  23.  1S.=il . 

.Mar.v,  twin  sister. 
B  Sei).  7,  1804; 
n .  1824. 


S.Tlly   D.in.lii.lp 


raj       rag- 


.1?" 


I         May  13.  18,58. 
Mai-y  Ann,  „       (\  Y.  Thomas 

B  .Innc  15,  1834.  Ti  ^Mmt.  24,  1818 


Lyne  Starling, 
.Jan.  18, 1859. 


Harry,  Alice  Booth, 

B  Apr.  18, 1862;        B  Oct.  18,  ISIw. 
D  .Tnly  18,  1862. 


Overton  StarliuK, 
May  15, 18.50. 
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Anne  Redd. 
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J         Feb.  IS.  ISTO. 
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l.iuyBcll.  Annie  Lyne.  [,yne  .Starlin;;. 

R  Oer.  4.  ISiW.        li  X„v.  15.  lS6i>:  K  April  14.  IKT 

|i  Nov.  :?.  l-STO. 
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Thomas  Starling  and  Anna  Kodd  were  ni;irri(Ml  in  1803.  and 
had  nine  chihlren. 

Mary  Kedi),  )       .       ,  .      .,  .,,     ,^,,,  (   Muvy  Uicd  in  18:24. 

a  T  twins,  liiini  April  -th,  ls(i4,-,  ,•  j  t^  .  .,.,j    ioi- 

SusAX  Lyxe,  J  i  .snsau  died  Februry  2:Jd,  184(. 

William,  l)orii  1S06,  died  aged  thii'ty-tliree  years;  married  Sally  Dandiidge,  a 
descendant  of  Pocahontas,  who  died  young,  leaving  one  child,  Mary  Jane  Starling. 

Overton  Redd  Starling,  born  1807;  was  never  married,  and  died  1829,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  at  New  Orleans,  of  yellow  fever. 

John  Redd  Starling,  born  1809,  died,  unmarried,  aged  twenty-one  years. 

Elizabeth  Staeling,  born  1811;  married  Major  George  Martin,  and  lived  but  one 
year  after  marriage,  dying  aged  nineteen  years,  leaving  no  issue. 

Jane  Gordon  Starling,  born  1813,  died  aged  fourteen  years. 

Lyne  Starling,  born  1815,  died  about  1850. 

Edmund  Thomas  Starling,  born  1818,  died  1872. 

In  the  succeeding  accounts  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Starling  I 
follow  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  generally  in  her  own  language,  as  before. 

Mary  Ri-^dj^  Starling  and  her  twin  sister  Susan  were  said  much 
to  resemble  each  other  in  hight,  size  and  tigure,  the  color  of  eyes 
and  purity  of  their  blond  complexion,  and  to  hcive  both  been 
l)eautiful  and  attractive  girls,  frank,  open-hearted  and  lively;  ])er- 
fectly  devoted  to  each  other,  tender  and  confiding;  said  never  to 
have  been  angiy  with  each  other  in  childhood,  and,  in  girlhood, 
it  was  lovely  and  beautiful  the  way  they  lived  together.  Both 
were  endowed  with  line  conversational  powers,  and  soft,  sweet 
voices,  and  both  sang  well  and  played  on  the  piano,  then  an 
unusual  accomplishment;  both  were  graceful  and  beautiful  dancers, 
and  both  excelled  in  horseback  riding.  They  were  the  constant 
companions  of  their  father  in  his  walks,  and,  when  older,  each 
had  a  horse  of  her  own  on  which  to  accompany  him  on  rides, 
whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  over  the  large  plantation,  and 
were  his  pride  and  pleasure,  being  just  children  after  his  own 
heart.  Maiy,  howevei",  was  his  favorite.  She  was  jierfectly  beau- 
tiful, and,  while  her  ligure  was  like  her  sister's  in  proportions, 
it  had  the  most  exquisite  poetry  of  motion — -grace  in  every  move- 
ment; an  unceasing  flow  of  cheerful  spirits,  a  pleasant,  chatty  way 
of  talking  that  kept   others   in   a   good   humor  with   lier  and   with 
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themselves,  the  sweetest  smile  and  merriest  laugh,  a  heart  so 
happy  nothing  could  cloud  her  spirits.  She  seemed  just  formed 
by  nature  for  a  short-lived  summer  day,  a  beautiful  butter-fly 
existence,  to  live  her  bright,  sunshiny  season,  and  die  before  frost 
and  winter  came. 

After  the  death  (jf  her  mother  pecuniary  troubles  came  rapidly 
pressing  on  her  father,  who,  unaccustomed  to  business  or  to  sor- 
row, would  have  broken  down  in  .spirits  and  given  way  at  once 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Mary.  Her  great  loveliness  and  beauty  had 
attracted  lovers,  gallants,  and  attendants  by  the  score.  Full  of 
life,  she  loved  the  pleasures  and  gay  amusements  of  youth,  but, 
when  she  saw  her  father  harassed  with  care  and  oppressed  with 
grief,  with  entire  selt-abnegation,  she  left  all  her  gay  associates 
and  devoted  herself  to  him,  and  sought,  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  to  lead  him  away  from  his  troubles.  She  would  sing  to 
him,  talk  to  him,  and  rattle  on  with  bright  and  witty  raillery, 
until  he  would  be  cimused  in  spite  of  himself,  and  unconsciously 
begin  again  to  tell  his  old  jokes  and  stories,  and  laugh  and  talk 
as  of  yore.  In  fact,  she  became  almost  a  necessity  to  his  exist- 
ence, but  consumption  had  marked  her  for  its  own,  and,  just  as 
she  reached  full  and  complete  womanhood,  she  began  rajiidly  to 
decline  and  wasted  day  by  day.  She  had  made  no  profession  of 
religion,  could  bear  no  allusion  to  dying,  and  would  tolerate  no 
religious  conversation. 

There  was  in  the  family  a  negro  servant  named  Stephen,  who 
had  been  trained  for  the  ser^dce  of  Mary  and  Susan,  and  was 
their  frequent  escort  as  they  rode  over  the  plantation  or  visited 
their  neighbors.  Stephen,  though  young,  was  very  religious,  appa- 
rently, but  was  considered  a  hypocritical  psalm-singer,  and  became 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  young  folks.  After  Mary  fell  sick  she 
could  not  tolerate  the  sight  of  him,  for  he  professed  the  deepest 
anxiety  for  her  salvation,  and  once  ventured  to  talk  to  her  on 
the  subject,  but  she  was  vexed  and  indignant  at  such  liberties, 
and   called   ujion   her  father  to  reprove  him.      "Pa,  Stephen  says 
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T  am  goiiiii-  to  die,  and  that  my  soul  will  be  lo^t.  Stop  his  talk- 
ing to  me.  and  don't  let  him  come  sighing  and  moaning  his  old 
Baptist  I'oligion  .diout  nae.  8ay,  dear  Pa.  that  1  shall  soon  get 
well,  and  that  Stephen  has  only  been  trying  to  frighten  me  into 
religion."  \^'ith  her  lustrous  eyes  and  the  brilliant  beauty  the 
hectic  Hush  gave  to  her.  how  could  he  deny  her.  as  she  seemed 
annoyed  at  the  faithful  young  negro's  warning.  "'Xo,  Stephen 
shall  not  troulde  you  again,  and  my  precious  shall  soon  be  well.  " 
That  was  on  Saturday,  and,  when  Stephen  returned  from  his 
distant  church  on  Sunday  evening,  he  learned  that  his  young 
mistress  had  been  feverish  and  restless  all  day,  and  that  the 
physician  pronounced  her  dissolution  to  he  very  near.  He  crept 
stealthily  to  an  open  window  to  look  at  her,  but  her  quick  eye 
detected  him  —  and  what  a  change  from  her  former  tone  as  she 
called,  "Stejjhen.  I  .am  glad  you  have  come.  Come  in  and  ]>ray 
for  me.  I  know  I  have  to  die  very  soon.  Tell  me  of  the  Savior, 
and  explain  how  you  found  him."  Gladly  the  slave  came,  and, 
falling  on  his  knees,  poured  out  a  fervent  prayer  for  his  dying- 
young  mistress,  and,  in  his  own  iiroken  and  simple  language,  told 
the  plan  of  salvation,  and  how  ready  the  Savior  was  to  receive 
all  who  came  unto  him.  All  night  her  cries  Avere  heard  —  all 
night  that  negro  shne  prayed  for  her.  Xext  morning  she  became 
tranquil,  and  peace  flowed  into  her  soul,  even  that  peace  which 
passeth  luiman  understanding,  and  she  sang  sweet  praises  for  the 
blessed  influence,  and,  with  lier  latest  breath,  thanked  the  ]ioor 
servant  who  had  jjointed  the  way  to  heaven.  Two  days  after  she 
died  in   the  very  uioi'iiing  of  life. 

Su.SAXXA  Lyxe  Staklixg,  twin  sister  to  Mary,  married  Colonel 
Daniel  Reamey,  and  for  her  descendants  and  further  particulars 
see  under  Reamey. 

Edmund  Thomas  Starling,  the  3'oungest  son  and  only  remain- 
ing ehihl  of  Thomas  Starling,  has  the  tall  figure  and  long  limbs 
of  his  father,  but  inherited  none  of  his  striking  traits,  nor  yet 
does  he  resemble,  in  face  and  character,  any  of  his  mother's  family. 
7' 
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In  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  mature  years,  he  has  ever 
been  the  same  serious,  quiet  person.  A  man  of  but  few  words, 
with  the  most  uniformly  good  tempei-,  few  things  excite  his  curi- 
osity and  nothing  prov(jkes  him  to  anger,  and  this  is  not  the 
result  of  asceticism  or  indifference,  liut  of  ;i  self-poised  and  well- 
I'egulated   mind. 

Strictly  honest  and  truthful,  liis  word  is  as  good  as  an  oath 
with  all  his  neighbors.  Prom]it  to  obey  and  sustain  all  the  laws 
of  the  land,  he  is  a  \-aluable  citizen,  a  good  neighbor,  and  a 
ready  help  to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  observing  the  scripture 
injunction  of  giving  without  letting  the  right  hand  know  what 
the   left    doeth. 

The  kindest  of  masters  in  the  time  of  slavery,  his  servants 
were  comfortably  housed,  well  clothed,  and  most  bountifully  fed, 
he  conscientiously  belie\'ing  it  his  duty  to  share  with  them  every- 
thing raised  on  the  farm,  and,  at  regular  stated  periods,  to  regale 
them  with  nicer  delicacies  that  had  to  be  purchased  with  money. 

As  a  iuisband  and  father  he  has  ever  been  rigidly  strict  in 
requiring  his  household  to  conform  to  his  ideas  of  what  consti- 
tuted a  correct  method  of  governing  a  christian  family:  hut,  aside 
from  that,  has  beeji  the  kindest  of  luisbands  and  best  of  fathers, 
providing  most  liountifully  for  all.  \^^hile  making  no  pretensions 
to  scientitic  farming,  lie  has  always  cultivated  his  land  well  and 
been  considered  a  good  farmer,  has  avoided  debt  and  kept  up 
his  large  plantation,  and,  though  the  accumulations  of  past  years 
that  had  been  invested  in  various  ways,  like  the  riches  of  most 
soutbern  planters,  took  wings  nm\  flew  away  during  the  recent 
war,  still,  under  the  new  regime,  his  children  have  a  good  start, 
and,  with   their   industrious    and    correct   habits,  will    do   well. 

In  early  life  he  joined  the  Methodist  church,  and,  with  a 
modest  and  consistent  walk  and  conversation,  observed  of  all 
men,  he  has  been  considered  one  of  her  most  valued  members, 
tilling,  with  great  lidelity,  every  office  which  a  layman  can  hold, 
trustee,    delegate,   steward,    and   class   leader.      With  a   melodious 
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voice  he  sings  the  wild,  thrilliny,-  songs  of  revival  occasions,  and. 
in  the  absence  of  the  usual  person,  raises  the  tunes  and  leads 
in  the  singing,  and  is  accustomed  to  assist  the  minister  in  the 
closing  prayei".  And,  oh!  snch  a  wonderful  gift  of  prayer  —  so 
humble,  low,  gentle,  earnest,  and  touching,  ft  seems  as  if  Gfod 
was  right  there,  and  that  this  meek  and  faithful  servant,  asking 
forgiveness  for  past  otfenses  or  lilessings  for  the  future,  with  a 
faith  so  full  of  loving  and  contident  expectation,  c(juld  not  be 
denied  by  his  tender  Heavenly  Father.  In  [jrayer  his  language 
is  appropriate.  tloAving,  and  easy,  full  of  beautiful  and  suitable 
scripture  promises  and  quotations,  antl  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  he  has  no  gift  of  easy  and  elegant  conversation.  V>ut 
is  the  most  (piiet  and  reticent  of  men,  and  timid  and  modest  as 
any  woman. 

His  christian  life  is  so  pure  and  his  walk  so  upright  that  no  one 
doubts  his  religion,  and  his  daily  habits  are  so  devotional  that, 
should  his  death  ever  occur  suddenly,  not  a  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance would  have  a  shadow  of  douljt  of  his  acceptance  with  God, 
or  that,  in  dying,  he  had  but  entered  upon  that  perfect  rest 
reserved  for  the  chi'istian  in  one  of  the  many  mansions  of  his 
Father's  house. 

He  married  Mary  Anderson,  of  Prince  Edward  county,  Vir- 
ginia, with  whom  he  has  lived  a  most  harmonious  and  pleasant 
married  life.  She  is  a  woman  of  sense,  thorough  education,  sin- 
cere piety,  and  good  family.  What  more  needs  to  be  said  than 
that  the  heart  of  so  good  a  man  as  her  "husband  doth  safely  trust 
in    her.'"  and    that   "her    children    rise    u])    and    call    her   blessed."" 

Three  sons  and  one  daughter  are  all  the  children  they  have. 
Leonard  Anderson  Starling,  Ijorn  184(i:  Anne  Redd  Starling, 
born  1848:  Thomas  Starling,  born  18.5(».  and  Ballard  Starling, 
born  1860. 


Note. —Since  the  above  was  written,  Ednuiud  Starling  has  died. 
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Sarah  Starling-,  second  daughter  of  William  Starling  and 
Susanna  L}aie,  married   Lucas   Sullivant.     See   under  Sullivant. 

William  Starlixg  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  Samuel 
McDowell,  (if  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  and  settled  first  near  Dan- 
ville, along  side  of  Colonel  Joseph  and  Judge  William  McDowell. 
In  temper  and  disposition  he  was  very  like  the  rest  of  his  family. 
In  early  life  was  enterprising  and  successful,  making  a  handsome 
estate.  From  ^Niercer  county  he  removed  to  his  farm  running  up 
to  the  mouth  of  Benson  creek,  opposite  Fraidvfort,  where  he  lived 
live  or  six  years,  having  a  dry  goods  store  in  Frankfort.  The 
sudden  fall  of  prices  arid  the  hard  times  which  overspread  the 
country  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  brought  dis- 
tress and  disaster  to  a  great  multitude  who  considered  themselves 
wealthy  and  well  provided  for  in  a  pecuniary  way,  and,  among 
others,  to  William  Starling,  who  saw  the  accumulations  of  his 
earlier  years  swept  away  in  the  general  catastrophe.  He  was 
appointed  warden  of  the  Kentucky  ])enitentiary  by  Governor  Isaac 
Shelby,  which  office  he  held  until  1821,  when  lie  moved  to  a 
handsomely  situated  farm  in  Logan  county.  Here  he  remained 
until  1835,  when  he  removed  to  Hopkinsville,  where  he  died  in 
1842,  in   his   fifty-se-venth   year. 

Some  twenty  years  before  his  death  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Presbyterian  church,  was  immediately  made  a  ruling  elder,  and 
took  great    interest    and   an    activ'e   part    in    church   matters. 

Although  he  continued  to  be  somewhat  annoyed  and  distressed 
on  account  of  old  jiecuniary  affairs,  his  later  years  were  passed 
in   peace  and  comfort. 

?Ie  was  a  well  informed  man.  and  possessed  of  more  literature 
and  general  intelligence  than  any  of  the  family  that  I  knew. 
Upon  his  invitation  I  spent  a  winter  at  his  house  some  forty 
years  ago,  and  it  was  in  his  moderate  but  well  selected  and 
choice  library  that  1  had  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  foun- 
tains of  the  old  and  pure  English  literature,  in  the  volumes  of 
the  British   classics,  including  the  Spectator.  Rambler,  and  works 
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of  Addison,  Steele.  Pope.  Dryden.  Milton.  &o..  and.  to  mv  iireat 
deliuht  and  amn.sement.  read  the  Salniauundi  of  ^^'asllillu•ton  Ir\iim- 
and  Pauldinu'.  1  found  uncle  \\'illiani  affalilc  and  aii reca I ile.  and 
my  refollections  of  Uini  and  his  tamily  are  all  of  a  pleasant  kind. 
for  uiy  visit  was  made  liy  them   very  onjt)yal)le. 

Aunt  P(dly  Starlini:'  deserves  more  than  a  passinu'  uotiee.  heiuu'. 
in  many  respects,  an  extraordinary  woman.  As  a  girl  gay  and 
companionable,  she  nioAed  in  the  hest  society  of  her  day.  and. 
after  her  marriage,  was  in  atHuent  circumstances,  living  in  good 
style  and  entertaining  much  company.  As  J  have  already  stated 
adversity  and  a  reverse  of  fortune  overtook  her  husljand.  whose 
life  was  harassed  for  many  years  on  account  of  his  pecuniary  ditti- 
culties;  but.  in  the  darkest  days,  she  was  a  tirm  support  in  all 
his  troubles,  which  were  made  the  more  endurable  by  her  genial, 
hopeful  nature  and  true  sympathy. 

In  those  days  the  useless  and  barbarous  custom  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  still  [)reA'ailed.  and,  although  her  husband  was  not 
imprisoned,  he  was  put  uiuler  bonds  by  his  creditors  not  to  leave 
Frankfort,  where  he  resided,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  enter- 
ing upon  any  new  tield  of  enterprise  by  which  to  retrie\-e  his 
broken  fortunes.  Fiuler  these  circumstances  she  abandoned  her 
easy  life  and  the  fi'iends  of  her  happy  girlhood,  and.  gathering 
their  household  goods  and  the  slaves  she  held  in  her  ow}i  right, 
she  proceeded  to  Logan  county.  Kentucky,  and  entered  a\u)n  the 
occupancy  and  improvement  of  a  farm  secured  to  her  liy  hei' 
father.  Here,  with  eight  children  and  a  large  family  of  servants 
to  provide  for.  she  manifested  such  energy  and  enterpri.se,  and 
was  so  successful,  that,  when  her  husband  was  able  to  join  her. 
although  anxious  to  relieve  her.  he  was  almost  indisposed  to  inter- 
fere in  the  management  of  alfairs  she  had  so  well  eouducted. 

Renioved  ft-om  the  advantages  of  schools,  she "  undertook  the 
greater  part  of  the  education  of  her  children,  and  1  have  seldom 
known  a  better  informed  family.  Fond  of  reading,  she  kept  up 
with  the  solid  literature  of  the  dav.  and  took  a   livelv  interest   in 
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passing  events.  For  a  long  time  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  she  had  the  reputation  of  a  humbk^  and  devout  christian. 
Looked  up  to  as  a  very  oracle  by  her  children,  she  commanded 
their  devoted  love  and  respect,  as  well  as  that  of  her  grand- 
children and  friends.  In  the  latter  years  of  her  life  she  was 
deprived  of  her  sight,  an  affliction  which  she  bore  with  fortitude 
and  iiatience.  With  taculties  Ijright  and  undimmed  to  the  very 
last,  she  passed  away  in  a  good  old  age  full  of  christian  faith 
and    hope. 

William  Starling  and  Mary,  his  wife,  had  children  as  follows: 
Lynp:,  born  March  31st,  1806,  came  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  1830, 
entered  the  clerk's  office,  studied  law  with  P.  B.  Wilcox,  Esq., 
and  entered  upon  practice,  but  was  soon  afterward  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Court 
in  Bank.  After  holding  these  offices  for  several  years  he  resigned, 
having  secured  a  competence  by  successful  business  operations. 
He  then  went  to  New  York  City  and  became  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant. He  afterward  purchased  a  large  body  of  land  in  Illinois, 
removed  there  and  partially  improved  it,  then  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky; soon  after  joined  the  Union  army,  and,  accepting  a  position 
on  the  stafP  of  General  Crittenden,  his  personal  friend,  was  his 
chief  of  staff  and  trusted  counselor.  He  served  with  distinction 
throughout  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  in  numerous  engagements  and 
battles,  and,  noted  for  courage  and  capacity,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general.  Urbane  in  his  manner,  he  has  always  been  pop- 
ular and  M  favorite  in  the  connexion,  and  is  now  a  cotton  planter 
in  Arkansas. 

He  nuirried  Maria  Antoinette  Hensley,  of  Frankfort,  a  lady  pos- 
sessed of  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  inferior  to  no  one  of  our  female 
connexions  in  intellect  and  culture.  He  retains  the  pleasantest 
recollections  of  the  agreeable  social  intercourse  at  her  house  in 
Columbus,  and  the  hours  spent  at  the  "Cabins"  are  stored  away 
among  his  cherished  memories. 
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William,  their  son,  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Union  army, 
serving  with  credit,  and  is  an  accomplished,  well  educated  gentle- 
man. 

Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter,  married  Robert  P.  Pepper,  and  it 
is  said,  "she  inherits  her  father's  sunshiny  disposition,  is  a 
model  wife  and  mother,  and  has  been  :\  long  time  member  of 
the   Presbyterian   Church.      .She    resides   at    Frankfort,    Kentucky. 

Lyne  and  Charles  were  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  Lyne 
is  recently  married  to  Miss  Kate  Watson,  of  Frankfort,  great 
granddaughter  of   Aunt   Howe    ( Xancy    Lyne ). 

Laura   is   unmarried. 

Samuel,  second  son  of  William  Starling,  born  September  19th, 
1807,  is  better  known  as  Captain  Sam.  Starling,  of  Hopkinsville. 
He  is  a  well  informed  and  cultivated  gentleman,  of  literary 
tastes  and  acquirements,  and  a  more  than  ordinarily  good  writer. 
He  was  an  officer  of  merit  in  the  late  war,  was  in  several  battles, 
and,  at  Perryville,  after  the  death  of  General  Jackson,  took  charge 
of  his  division  and  acquitted  himself  with  much  credit:  was  a 
cavalry  officer  with  Shackleford,  in  his  famous  pursuit  of  John 
Morgan  through  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  was  a  ])articipant  in  the 
capture  of  his  forces  at  Bluffington,  on  the  Ohio  river;  served  on 
General  Judah's  staff,  and  in  various  positions,  with  ability  and 
reputation.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Lewis,  granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Lewis,  who  tuught  the  celebrated  battle  against  the 
Indians  at  Point  Pleasant,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Dunmore.  last 
(^'olonial  Governor  of  Virginia.     Of  children  they  had  the  followino-: 

Mary,  married  to  \A'illiam  R.  Payne,  who  died  soon  after  his 
marriage.     Xo  children.     She  resides  near  Hopkinsville.  Kentucky. 

Lewis  married  Virginia  Duffield.  of  Brandon,  Mississippi.  He 
died  in  the  Confederate  army,  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  leaving  one 
child,  William,  at  school  near  Xew  Orleans. 

Thomas  Starling  married  Xannie  Killebrew,  who  died  in  1870, 
leaving  X^annie,  Lizzie,  Kate,  Lewis  and  Ellis. 

George  Starlins-  is  unmarried. 
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Fielding  Starling  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  Regiment  of 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  Union  army,  and  died  in  Russellville,  Kentucky, 
in   1863. 

Anna  Irvin  Starling,  youngest  child  of  Captain  Samuel  Star- 
ling  and   Elizabeth  Lewis,  is   still   unmarried. 

Susanna,  eldest  daughter  of  William  and  Polly  Starling,  as  I 
remember  her,  was  not  only  a  very  handsome  woman,  but  a  most 
amiable  and  lovable  one,  genial,  agreeable,  and  well  informed. 
She  married  Willis  Loving,  a  merchant  in  Russellville,  and  died 
in  1835,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Starling  Loving  came  to  Columbus,  (3hio,  studied  medicine,  and 
graduated  in  the  Medical  College  here;  went  to  New  York  City 
to  complete  his  medical  education,  spending  much  time  in  the 
extensive  hospitals  there,  and,  although  a  very  young  man  for  the 
position,  was  selected,  on  account  of  his  skill  and  proficiency,  and 
appointed  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital  and  some 
of  the  public  institutions  at  Blackwell's  and  Ward's  Islands.  After 
a  few  years  spent  in  this  service  he  went  to  the  island  of  Eleuthera, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  soon  afterward  was  Physician  and  Surgeon 
to  the  Railroad  Company  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  he 
resided  for  some  time.  Coming  back  to  Columbus  in  1855,  he 
was  soon  afterward  a])pointed  a  Professor  in  Starling  Medical  Col- 
lege, a  position  he  still  fills  with  credit.  During  the  war  he 
served  as  Surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Regiment.  He  is  an  expert 
surgeon,  having  performed  successfully  many  serious  and  capital 
operations,  and  is  now  a  physician  in  extensive  practice  in  the 
city  of  Columbus,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He 
married  Delia,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  jSToble,  an  old  and  highly 
esteemed  citizen.  She  is  a  handsome,  bright  and  interesting  lady, 
and  they  have  four  living  children,  having  lost  their  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  who  was  a  most  promising  and  interesting  girl, 
just  budding  into  womanhood.  Joseph,  their  only  son,  is  pursuing 
his  studies  in  the  famous  school  at   Andover. 
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William  Loving,  brother  to  Starling,  married  Sue  Wharton,  of 
Spring-field,  Kentucky,  and  is  proprietor  of  a  lai'ge  wholesale  drug 
establishment  at  St.  Joe,  Missouri.  They  have  had  children — 
John,  Phoebe  and  William. 

Maria,  daughter  of  Willis  and  Susanna  Loving,  died  in  infancy. 

Anna  Starlix(t,  daughter  of  William  and  Polly,  a  much  more 
than  ordinarily  cultivated  and  intelligent  woman,  a  tluent  and 
interesting  talker  and  ready  writer,  married  Dr.  Francis  Carter, 
a  graduate  of  King's  and  Queen's  College,  Dublin,  a  gentleman 
of  culture  and  of  good  Irish  family.  He  is  trustee  and  professor 
in  the  Medical  College  here,  by  will  of  its  founder  and  in  token 
of  his  regard,  and  is  eminent  in  his  department,  that  of  diseases 
of  women  and    children.      They   had   one   child. 

Mary,  married  to  Joseph  L  Landis,  a  lawyer  of  good  reputation 
at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky.     They  have  no  children. 

Maria,  my  gentle,  genial,  flaxen  haired  cousin,  as  I  remember 
her,  now  more  than  forty  years  ago,  has  had  the  reputation  of  an 
intelligent,  smart  and  efficient  woman;  married  to  Benjamin  L. 
Campbell,  a  merchant  of  Hopkinsville.  They  have  three  children, 
of  whom  Edward  married  Fanny  Long,  and  has  children.  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter,  is  married  to  Milton  Gant,  and  Bettie  is 
unmarried. 

William  Starling,  son  of  William  and  Mary,  a  very  clever 
gentleman,  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  first  in  Columbus, 
and  then  in  Xew  York  City,  and  returned  to  Hopkinsville  and 
engaged  in  business  there.  He  was  a  Union  man,  serving  for  a 
short  time  in  a  military  cajjacity,  and  was  always  a  favorite  with 
the  writer,  who  esteemed  him  for  his  many  good  qualities.  He 
married  Mariana  ^McCai'roll,  said  to  be  a  most  excellent  woman, 
and  died  in  1870,  leaving  two  sons,  Madison  and  Edmund,  having 
the  reputation  of  manly,  promising  boys. 

John  Mabison  Starling,  fourth  son  of  William,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  jSTew  York,  and  died  unmarried. 
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Lucy,  youngest  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Starling  was  a 
beauty,  an  intelligent  woman,  good  talker,  and  a  social,  interesting- 
companion  of  a  bright  and  happy  disposition,  who  married  Wil- 
liam Davison,  of  Springfield,  and  died  leaAdng  five  children,  for 
whom   see   under   Davison. 

Edmund  Alexander,  youngest  son  of  William  Starling  and 
Mary,  his  wife,  named  after  a  paternal  and  a  maternal  uncle, 
was  born  in  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  in  1827.  At  one  time  was 
a  merchant  doing  a  large  business  in   New  York  City. 

During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  Union  man  when 
that  term  meant  much,  and  could  not  be  assumed  in  Kentucky 
without  personal  danger  and  loss  of  popularity,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  all  his  brothers,  as  here  appears  from  the  record.  At 
a  critical  period  he  raised,  at  great  sacrifice  and  danger,  the 
thirty-fifth  regiment  Kentucky  cavalry,  of  which  he  was  colonel, 
and  did  good  and  acceptable  service  in  Kentucky,  and,  four 
months  after  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  regiment  ended,  led 
them  on  a  long  and  tedious  march  over  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains into  Virginia,  in  the  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
saltworks   near   Abingdon,  in  which  he  commanded  a  brigade. 

He  is  a  genial  gentleman,  of  a  flexible  and  graceful  form,  good 
address,  and  is  held  in  estimation  by  his  kindred  and  friends. 
He  is  recently  married  to  an  estimable  woman,  Anne  Lealie 
McCarroll,  and  is  now  engaged  in  business  at  Hopkinsville,  Ken- 
tucky. He  has  one  baby  boy,  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
"is  the  finest  in  the  State,"  an  amiable  delusion  entertained  in 
common  with  many  another  happy  father.  As  to  the  baby  boy 
himself,  we  most  sincerely  adopt  the  sentiment  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle,   in   the   play:     "May  he   live   long   and   prosper." 

For  further  particulars  of  the  family  of  William  and  Polly  Star- 
ling, see  his  table,  &c. 

Lyne  Starling,  fourth  son  and  sixth  child  of  William  Star- 
ling and  Susanna  Lyne,  was  placed,  when  quite  a  youth,  in  the 
office  of  the   clerk    of  the   courts   at    Frankfort,   Kentucky,   where 
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he  was  trained  to  business  and  industrial  habits  by  a  precise  and 
methodical  master.  When  l)ut  just  yrown  Mr.  Lucas  Sullivant 
sent  for  him  and  placed  liini  in  the  clerk's  office  for  Franklin 
county,  Ohio,  in  1806,  and  he  was  subsequently  appointed  clerk 
of  the  courts,  and  held  the  office  for  some  years.  Mr.  8ulli\  ant 
afterward  furnished  his  young  brother-indaw  with  means,  entered 
into  partnership  with  him  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  he 
became  a  successful  merchant  and  enterprising  trader,  being  i\\v 
first  one  who  ventured  cargoes  of  produce  down  the  Scioto  and 
thence  to  New  Orleans  in  decked  flat  boats.  He  was  a  commis- 
sary and  large  contractor  for  supplies  to  the  Northwestern  army 
under  General  Harrison,  which  assembled  at  Franklinton  and 
Urbana;  was  all  his  life  a  sagacious  business  man,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  Columl»us,  the  now  central  portion 
of  the  city  having  been    laid    out    on    land    owned   by   him. 

Falling  into  bad  health  he  traveled  extensively,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Being  a  man  of  quick  ]ierce])tions  and  a 
good  observer,  both  of  men  and  things,  he  gained  much  practical 
knowledge  and  was  greatly  improved  by  his  travels,  and  formed 
an  extensive  and  valuable  acquaintance  in  the  best  society,  par- 
ticularly in    the    Southern   States,  where  he  spent  much  time. 

When  in  France  he  procured,  at  Paris,  through  our  representa- 
tive at  the  French  Court,  two  copies  in  plaster  of  Houdon's  Imst 
of  Washington,  which  he  brought  with  him  on  his  return,  and 
they  were  placed  over  the  respective  chairs  of  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  the  old 
State  House,  which  then  stood  at  the  corner  of  State  and  High 
streets,  Columbus,  Ohio.  No  doubt  many  of  our  old  citizens 
remember  these  busts,  which,  from  their  strong  resemblance,  many 
supposed  were  those  of  Mr.  S.  himself. 

The  old  State  House  was  built  by  Mr.  Starling,  and  the  other 
proprietoi's,  as  one  of  the  conditions  upon  the  fulfillment  of  which 
the  seat  of  government  was  to  be  located  at  the  "high  banks 
opposite  Franklinton,"  now  the  city  of  Columbus.      In   the   walls 
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over  the  doors  were  stone  tablets,  on  which  were  extracts  fi'om 
Barlow's  poem,  The  Columbiad.  Barlow  had  been  a  Federalist, 
as  had  also  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  of  the 
country,  and,  on  the  tablet  over  the  western  door,  there  had  been 
some  lines  selected  in  which  occurred  our  "Federal  Band,"  but 
this  term  was  so  obnoxious  to  a  subsequent  democratic  legislature 
that  the  words  were  altered  to  "Union  Band,"  and  the  erasure 
was  not  so  skillfully  made  but  that  the  alteration  was  still  visible, 
and  gave  rise  to  many  remarks  by  our  old  citizens,  some  of  whom 
yet  well  remember  the  circumstances. 

In  subsequent  years  a  claim  was  set  up  for  a  portion  of  Star- 
ling's site  of  Columbus,  on  which  stood  the  State  House,  public 
offices,  and  most  valuable  business  houses  of  the  city,  founded  on 
some  technical  defect  of  title.  A  long  litigation  ensued,  but  finally 
the  suit  was  decided  in  favor  of  Starling  and  the  proprietors, 
very  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  citizens,  whereupon  a  great 
jollification  was  held  at  the  old  National  Hotel,  which  occujiied 
the  site  of  the  present  Neil  House.  It  so  happened  that  the 
grand  proprietor,  his  lawyers  and  several  friends,  had  "tarried 
too  long  over  the  wine,"  and  were  all  put  to  bed  in  one  large 
room. 

At  a  later  hour  it  was  determined  to  give  them  a  serenade,  as 
expressive  of  the  general  joy  produced  by  the  occasion.  Accord- 
ingly John  Young,  the  proprietor  of  the  Eagle  coffee  house,  and 
a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Starling,  with  great  exertion,  gath- 
ered a  strong  orchestra  of  drums,  fifes,  fiddles,  clarionets  and 
horns,  and  proceeded  to  the  hotel.  But  the  great  prelude,  more 
remarkable  for  noise  and  vigor  than  music  or  harmony,  suddenly 
aroused  the  slee2)ers,  and  they  arose  in  haste  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  Mr.  Starling  was  very  tall,  six  feet  six  inches  in  hight, 
but  easy  and  flexible  in  movement.  In  the  room  with  him  was 
John  Bailache,  quite  a  small  man,  once  editor  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal.  Somehow,  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  ideas,  Star- 
ling managed  to  thrust  himself  into  Bailache's  breeches,  with  his 
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feet  and  legs  sticking  (jut  nearly  a  yard  l)el()\v,  and  the  little 
editor,  minus  his  own  garments,  got  into  Starling's  high  boots 
and  long  tailed  coat,  which  covered  him  all  over  and  still 
dragged  behind  like  a  fashiona])le  lady's  train  of  the  present 
day.  Others  were  desperately  struggling  to  for(;e  their  nether 
extremities  through  the  sleeves  of  their  coats,  and  all  were  sweat- 
ing and  swearing  when  they  were  found  in  this  ludicrous  guise, 
and  informed  that  the  crowd  awaited  their  presence  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  the   unusual   honor  of  the   serenade. 

Mr.  Starling  never  held  any  political  office,  although  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress,  his  wealth  and  dignified 
and  apparently  exclusive  manner  being  against  him  with  the 
masses,  who  considered  him  an  "aristocrat;""  but  this  opinion 
was  somewhat  modified  during  the  canvass,  when  it  was  found 
he  had,  on  an  occasion,  perhaps  rather  through  necessity  than 
choice,  slept  with  a  fat,  greasy,  one-eyed  bummer  of  the  early 
days  of  Columbus,  and  the  fact  gave  rise  to  many  jokes  and 
stories   among   the   constituency. 

Usually  modest  and  reticent  in  conversation  about  himself,  yet 
there  were  times  when,  in  a  particular  mood,  Mr.  Starling  was 
disposed  to  talk  of  his  success  in  life.  1  was  once  in  his  room 
when  Edmund  Starling  was  visiting  him.  He  w^as  lying  on  his 
bed  and  had  just  made  rather  a  boasting  statement  as  to  his 
wealth,  when,  turning  to  his  brother,  he  said:  "Edmund,  that 
is  pretty  well  for  the  fool  of  the  family,  is  it  not?"  "Yes," 
said  Edmund,  "but  I  don't  understand  about  the  fool."  Lyne 
continued:  "Do  you  recollect  hearing  of  old  Mrs.  Doake  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  used  to  do  the  w^eaving  for  our  family?"  Edmund 
assented,  and  Lyne  said:  "When  I  was  a  boy  I  went  with  my 
mother  to  carry  some  yarn  to  Mrs.  Doake,  and,  being  very  bash- 
ful, did  not  enter  the  house,  but  stood  outside  by  the  door,  where 
I  ■  distinctly  heard  every  word  that  was  said.  The  old  woman 
was  very  particular  in  her  inquiries  about  every  member  of  the 
family,  and    wound    u}i    by  saying,   'and    how  is  that  poor  simple- 
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ton,  Lyne?'"  We  all  laughed,  as  he  did  also,  saying:  "Well, 
after  all,  I  think  the  fool  of  the  family  has  done  pretty  well ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  speech  has  stuck  in  my  craw  for  fifty  years." 
Whether  this  speech  of  the  old  wea^-er  had  stimulated  him 
through  life  or  in  any  way  intluenced  his  career  can  not  be 
known,  but,  pecuniarily,  he  was  the  most  successful  of  his  family. 

He  tinally  made  Columbus  his  permanent  place  of  residence 
when  he  returned  to  take  charge,  as  administrator,  of  the  very 
large  and  valual)le  landed  estate  of  Mr.  Lucas  Sullivant.  When  in 
ordinary  health  he  was  a  very  pleasant,  intelligent  and  instruc- 
tive companion.  Not  a  long  time  before  his  death,  out  of  regard 
to  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  proposed  to  donate  a  sum  to 
some  public  object,  and  tinally  carried  out  his  purpose  by  giving 
it  to  establish  a  medical  school,  named  after  him  "Starling  Medi- 
cal  College." 

He  was  never  married,  and,  at  his  death,  his  large  estate  was 
distributed,  according  to  his  will,  among  his  relatives.  At  his  own 
request  he  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Franklinton,  near 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sullivant,  and  other  fi-iends.  When  Green 
Lawn  Cemetery  was  established  the  remains  were  taken  there, 
and  his  tomb  is  an  attractive  object  in  that   interesting  place. 

Into  whatever  selfishness,  careless  habits,  or  indulgences  Mr. 
Starling  fell  at  a  later  period,  or  mistrustfulness  and  abstinence 
from  society,  engendered  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  his  solitary  life, 
he  was,  in  his  younger  days,  genial  and  sociable,  warm-hearted 
and  affectionate,  as  is  fully  shown  by  letters  in  my  possession, 
written  to  his  friends  in  Kentucky.  Among  these,  none  seem  to 
have  stood  higher  in  his  confidence  and  esteem  than  his  sister 
Jane,  afterwards  Mrs.  Davison.  From  a  number  of  letters  1  select 
a  few  for  inserticui,  as  they  give  -glimpses  of  early  society  here, 
and  may  lie  of  interest  to  his  relatives,  throwing  light  on  some 
phases  of  his  character,  and  perhaps  giving  some  clue  to  the 
circumstances  which  led  him  to  choose  a  life  of  solitary  bache- 
lordom   in    preference  to   the   cares   or   happiness   of  married   and 
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domestic  life.  That  he  was  stroinily  inclined  to  matrimony,  iis 
clearly  to  be  seen,  but  that  he  was  somewhat  fastidious  and  par- 
ticular, and  had  set  a  pretty  high  standard  for  female  excellence 
in  any  matrimonial  alliance,  is  equally  e\"idont.  Whether  he  was 
ever  seriously  and  permanently  affected  by  any  female  charms  or 
excellency  is  now  only  a  matter  of  inference,  although  he  was 
once  apparently  attached,  and  said  to  be  formally  engaged,  to 
one  of  the  ladies  about  whom  he  inquires  in  the  second  letter, 
and  I  believe  he  really  contemplated  matrimony  until  a  late 
period  of  his  life.  In  these  letters  we  trace  his  gradual  absorjjtion 
into  business  and  money  getting.  The  letters  are  addressed  to 
Miss  Jane  Starling  in  Kentucky. 

Fraxklinton,  .September  7th,  1806. 

Deak  Jane:  —  I  received  yours  of  the  10th  of  August  by  the  last  mail,  and  rejoice 
that  you  have  been  punctual  in  performing  your  promise  of  writing  to  me,  and 
fondly  hope  that  no  consideration  whatever  will  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  your  engagement  to  the  fullest  extent;  and  I  pledge  myself,  on  my  part,  to 
be  punctual  in  writing  you  from  time  to  time  as  business  will  admit,  for  I  assure 
you  that  notliing  gives  me  more  pleasure,  or  tends  to  reconcile  me  to  living  in  this 
country  more  than  liearing  frequently  from  the  family,  and  the  different  occurrences 
which  happen  in  tlie  neighborhood  in  which  I  am  acquainted;  for  there  is  no  agree- 
able society  of  any  kind  at  this  place,  not  a  single  young  man  with  whom  I  can 
associate,  and  not  a  single  girl  worth  a  cent,  none  handsome,  sensible,  agreeable, 
accomplished  or  rich,  but  all  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  For  my  part  I  am  determined 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  they  seem  as  fully  determined  to  liave 
nothing  to  do  with  me,  for  they  never  speak  of  me  without  it  is  to  make  some 
ill-natured  remark,  and  they  never  invite  me  to  any  of  their  parties  or  dances.  You 
state  several  things  whicli  have  happened  in  your  letter,  but  very  few  which  are 
likely  to  happen,  from  which  I  infer  that  the  prospect  for  the  girl.s  getting  married 
is  very  slender,  for,  from  your  mentioning  only  the  case  of  Miss  Adair  and  Mr. 
Hardin,  I  suppose  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  think 
the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  parties  are  very  much  changed  .since  I  left  Kentucky 
if  the  match  takes  place  in  that  instance,  for  I  did  not  believe,  at  tliat  time,  that 
there  was  anything  of  it.  You  say  nothing  about  Lucinda ;  what  is  the  cause?  Is 
she  weir.'  Is  any  person  courting  her,  and  if  so,  who  is  he?  Tell  Polly  Starling 
that  if  she  will  only  prevent  Lucinda  marrying  for  two  years,  that  I  will  pledge  my 
life  and  all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  that  she  shall  have  the  offer  of  a  pretty  clever 
fellow  at  that  time,  and,  if  she  can  not  prevail  on  her  to  wait  that  long,  she  must 
be  vigilant  and  prevent  her  marrying  any  other  person  than  a  clever  fellow. 
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Suffer  me,  before  I  conclude,  to  say  something  about  our  sister  Sullivant.  Her 
health  has  been  very  much  impaired  and  injured,  in  consequence  of  the  attack  of 
the  fever  which  she  had  last  fall,  and  she  has  never  since  been  restored  to  good 
health,  and  I  do  not  think  that  she  will  ever  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health  again ; 
for  she  is  naturally  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
attention  in  order  to  preserve  her  health,  and  she  is  totally  destitute  of  that  power, 
for  she  is  subject  continually  to  exposure  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  hirelings 
in  this  coimtry. 

It  is  uncertain  when  T  shall  be  in  Kentucky,  as  I  am  very  much  confined  here. 
Your  affectionate  brother, 

L.  Starling. 

This  letter  was  written  soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Frank- 
linton.  The  Lucinda  about  whom  he  appears  so  anxious  was 
Lucinda  McDowell,  afterward  Mrs.  Brashear,  and  grandmother  to 
my  children  Lucy,  Pamela,  Lucas,  Starling,  Mary  and  Arthur. 

Fbanklinton,  July  12th,  1809. 

Dkar  Jane:  —  I  have  lieen  waiting  very  anxiously  for  a  week  past  with  au  expec- 
tation of  receiving  a  letter  from  you  or  some  of  the  family,  informing  me  of  your 
return  and  liow  you  all  were;  but  I  suppose  it  has  not  been  long  enough  since  you 
returned,  and  that  there  has  not  been  time  for  the  letters  to  arrive.  I  shall  start 
for  Philadelphia  to-morrow,  and,  if  I  do  not  receive  a  letter  by  mail  to-day,  I  shall  not 
hear  from  you  until  I  return.  I  had  entertained  a  hope  that  my  business  would  have 
permitted  me  to  devote  a  few  weeks  of  my  time  during  this  summer  to  amusement, 
and  did  intend  to  .spend  it  amongst  my  friends  and  acquaintances  at  the  Harrods- 
burgh  Springs,  but  I  must  forbear  to  cherish  such  a  hope,  for  I  find  that  my  engage- 
ments here  will  not  admit  of  it. 

I  shall  go  by  the  way  of  Cumberland  as  I  go  in,  not  to  see  Maria,  but  to  see  Mr. 
Gwynne.  I  will  not  swear  that  I  will  make  no  stay  in  Cumberland,  for  I  acknowl- 
edge that  Maria  already  commands  my  esteem  in  the  highest  degree,  and  might 
command  my  heart  without  much  difflculty,  if  I  were  convinced  I  had  made  any 
impression  on  hers.  But  it  is  my  intention  to  forbear  making  a  trial  of  my  success 
unless  irresistably  compelled,  and  I  feel  too  confident  in  my  own  powers  of  self- 
command  and  forbearance  to  entertain  an  idea  for  a  moment  that  I  could  be  induced 
to  depart  from  a  determination   which  I  had  made  in  sincerity. 

I  have  lately  purchased  an  elegant  seat  and  tract  of  land  opposite  town  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which  I  have  an  idea  of  improving. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  something  about  Miss  M.  Mc and  INIiss  Green;   are 

they  both  single  yet?  Is  neither  of  tliem  engaged?  Does  Miss  G.  possess  a  strong 
mind?  Is  her  disposition  amiable?  Is  she  a  girl  of  amiability  and  capable  of  warm 
affection?  Is  she  healthy?  I  ask  you  all  these  questions,  my  dear  sister,  in  confi- 
dence, and  want  you  to  answer  them  candidly.  I  am  better  acquainted  with  Miss 
Mc,  and  know  myself  that  she  possesses  a  great  many  amiable  qualities.     Would 
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either  of  those  girls  marry  me,  and  leave  their  relations  and  come  with  me  to  this 
wooden  country?  I  rely  upon  your  candpr,  because  I  know  you  will  not  deceive  me. 
Don't  flatter  me;  if  they  will  not  marry  me,  tell  me  so  plainly.  I  have  a  serious 
intention  of  getting  married,  because  I  think  my  situation  will  now  admit  of  it. 
Tell  Lucy  that  Eussell  and  Polly  are  not  yet  married,  but  that  they  certainly  will  be 
married  before  fall ;  that  Mr.  DeLaf<hmutt  and  Miss  O'Harra  will  shortly  be  married ; 
that  Mrs.  Bishop  and  Miss  Catharine  Reid  have  gone  to  Virginia.  B.  is  in  Natches! 
Write  me  in  August  so  that  I  can  get  your  letter  as  soon  as  I  return,  and  remember 
me  to  Lucy  and  Billy  and  Polly. 

I  am,  with  sincerity,  your  affectionate  brother, 

Lyne  ■Starling. 

There  is  no   impropriety   in   stating   here   that   the   young   lady 
alluded  to  as  Maria,  was  Miss  Murdock,  who  had  been  in  Frank- 
linton  on  a  visit  to  her   sister,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gwynne,  and 
mother  of  the  present  Mr.s.  John  ^X.  Andrews.     The  Gwynne  he 
alludes  to  was  Eli  W.,  his    life-long   ft-iend,   then    visiting   his  old 
home  at  Cumberland.     The  "elegant  site  and  tract  of  land"  was 
the   present   site  of  the    City   of  Columbus,    then   covered   with    a 
dense   forest.    .  The   Miss   M.    Mc,    was   Madeline   McDowell,    the 
young    and   attractive   sister   of    John    and   Abram    McDowell,    to 
whom   Mr.    Starling   was   said   to   have   been  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried some  five  years  after.     Polly  was  a  girl  living  in  my  mother's 
family,  who   married   Mr.  Robert   Russell,  for  a  long  time  a  well 
known  and  respected   citizen  of  Franklinton  and   Columbus.     Mr. 
DeLashmutt   became  a  partner  of  Mr.  Starling   in    the  mercantile 
business,   and   they   built    the   white    house,  still    standing   on    the 
corner  east  side  of  the  old  court  house  in   Franklinton,  ^o  accom- 
modate their   business.     Lucy  was  Mr.  Starling's  sister,  afterward 
married  to  John  A.  McDowell,  and  they  removed  fi-om  Kentucky 
to    Franklinton    in    1815.      It   appears,   however,   that   Lucy   must 
have  previously  been  in  the  town  of  Franklinton  on  a  visit  to  my 
mother,  her   older  sister,  or  the  allusions  would   have  been  with- 
out interest  to  her. 
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Franklinton,  April  lOth,  1810. 

Dear  Sister:  —  It  would,  I  fear,  cause  you  to  believe  that  I  was  indifferent  about 
receiving  your  letters,  and  tbat  I  manifested  a  neglect  towards  you,  (which  you  do 
not  deserve),  if  I  were  to  put  off  writing  to  you  any  longer;  but,  notwithstanding 
I  acknowledge  you  have  a  just  cause  to  complain,  yet  I  will  not  acknowledge  that 
my  neglect  in  answering  your  letters  proceeds  from  anything  like  indifference  in 
keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  you,  (for  there  is  nothing  which  gratifies  me  more 
than  the  receiving  of  your  letters),  but  from  a  neglect  which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
justify. 

I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  return  In  time  last  summer  to  make  the  useless 
inquiries,  and  answer  all  the  nonsensical  questions  which  I  so  anxiously  asked  you  to 
make  and  inform  me  the  result  by  letter,  for  one  of  the  girls,  I  suspect,  was  engaged 
at  the  time,  and  the  other.  Miss  Green,  a  girl  too  much  admired  by  young  men  of 
taste  and  elegent  manners  for  me  to  entertain  an  idea  for  a  moment  that  I  could 
ever  succeed  if  I  wished  to  court  her.  The  fact  is  that  I  had  perfectly  cooled  oft' 
in  less  than  a  month  after  I  had  written  to  you,  and  did  not  care  one  cent  for  any 
girl,  and  was  mad  with  myself  for  having  written  such  a  letter.  Miss  Murdoek  is 
still  single,  and  if  I  were  disposed  to  risk  courting  any  girl  that  I  had  no  good 
reason  to  believe  would  marry  me,  it  certainly  would  be  her.  She  is  certainly  supe- 
rior in  all  the  essential  qualifications  for  making  an  agreeable  wife  to  any  girl  within 
my  knowledge. 

Our  society  is  rather  degenerating  than  getting  better.  The  most  of  the  old  stock 
when  Lucy  was  here  are  married,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  collect  a  sufficient  number 
of  girls  of  any  descriijtion  to  have  a  party.  We  expect,  however,  that  we  .shall  have 
a  new  recruit  during  the  summer,  as  several  large  families  are  expected  to  emigrate 
here  during  the  summer,  which  will  probably  make  up  the  assortment  as  complete 
as  ever. 

I  was  at  a  tearing  wedding  last  week  —  Miss  Ebbie  Hunter  was  the  girl  that  was 
married — and  I  am  invited  to  one  to-morrow,  when  one  of  my  old  sweethearts.  Miss 
E.,  is  to  be  married. 

We  have  strong  expectations  of  getting  the  seat  of  government  here  after  the 
sitting  of  the  next  Legislature.  Should  we  succeed  I  think  it  would  be  very  much 
to  my  father's  interest  to  remove  here.  This  country  is  now  as  healthy  as  Ken- 
tucky, and  has  every  advantage  whicli  that  State  possesses,  except  the  want  of  slaves, 
which  is  not  so  great  an  inconvenience  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Sister  Sullivant  is  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  health.  She  has  a  very  thriving, 
promising  son,  much  the  prettiest  of  either  of  her  children. 

It  is  uncertain  when  I  shall  be  in  Kentucky.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  not  be 
until  some  time  in  the  summer.  Write  me  where  John  McDowell  i.s  going  to  settle, 
and  whether  Edmund  still  continues  with  Snead  &  Crawford,  and  as  much  about 
the  girls  as  you  please.     Give  my  love  to  Billy,   Polly  and  Lucy,   and  believe  me 

to  be 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Lyne  Starling. 
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Miss  Murclock  not  long  afterward  married  Mr.  Josiah  M.  Espy, 
who  was  father  of  Mrs.  Moreliead,  Mrs.  Belle  Carter  and  Henry 
and  James  Espy.  Mr.  Espy  was  a  most  amiable  and  respectable 
gentleman,  who,  years  afterward,  ber-ame  a  highly  esteemed  resi- 
dent of  Columbus,  and  his  wife  deserved  all  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  her  by  Mr.  Stai'ling.  We  see  him  here  still  deeper  immersed 
in  business,  full  of  schemes  for  the  future,  aiul  that  he  had  reversed 
his  intention  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Franklinton  people, 
as  he  was  attending  their  parties  and  weddings,  and  that  then,  as 
in  later  life,  he  apjdied  the  term  ''sweetheart"  ironically  or  jest- 
ingly to   those   girls   to   whom   he   showed   any  attentions. 

The  expectations  about  Franklinttui  l)ecomiug  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment were  not  realized.  A  commission  ajjpointed  by  the 
legislature  reported  adversely  on  ;U'Count  of  its  low  lying  situa- 
tion, but  the  capitol  was  eventually  tixed  at  the  "high  bank 
opposite  the  town  of  Fvnnklinton,"  the  ''l)eautiful  seat"  alluded 
to   in   a   former  letter. 

Billy  and  Polly  Avere  his  elder  brother  M'illiam  and  his  wife ; 
Edmund  his  younger  brother.  That  "thriving,  promising,  pretty 
son"  was  the  writer,  who  is  sorry  to  have  fallen  so  far  short  of 
that  early  promise.     John  ^IcDowell  had  married  his  sister  Lucy. 

Franklinton,  October  31st,  ISin. 

Dear  Sister:  — I  am  .still  iu  the  laud  of  the  living,  aud  .single,  but  so  involved  in 
liusiuess  that  I  very  seldom  think  of  either  dying  or  marrying;  notwithstanding  I 
frequently  think  of  writing  to  you,  although  I  neglect  it  so  much.  Pardon  once  more 
my  negligence,  perhaps  I  may  not  be  so  remiss  in  future. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your  request  to  pay  you  a  visit  at 
Christmas.  My  business  will  not  admit  of  it ;  nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  to  me, 
but  it  will  be  out  of  my  power. 

I  hope  that  my  father  has  got  better  of  his  indisposition,  and  that  he  has,  before 
this  time,  set  out  to  see  us.  Sister  Sullivam  and  myself  wUl  both  be  anxiously 
looking  for  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Very  few  changes  have  taken  place 
since  I  wrote  you  last;  the  town  and  the  society  in  it  are  both  improving,  and  I 
think  in  a  few  years  that  it  will  be  more  agi-eeable  living  here  than  hi  Kentucky, 
a  few  places  excepted. 

I  intend  going  to  New  Orleans  from  this  place  some  time  during  next  winter,  aud 
shall  not  return  until  simimer.    After  my  return  I  will  give  Mercer  county  one  more 
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visit,  and  then  bid  it  adieu !  Should  Miss  Green  then  be  single,  I  will  make  one 
attempt  to  bring  her  to  this  country  at  all  events;  if  I  should  be  unsuccessful,  I  will 
come  home  and  marry  some  girl  in  this  country.     Remember  me  to  my  friends. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Lyne  Stabling. 

It  was  during  this  winter  of  1810-11  that  Mr.  Starling  built 
and  loaded  some  boats  with  produce  and  floated  them  down  to 
New  Orleans  —  the   first  venture  of  the  kind   from  this  region. 

Chillicothe,  September  7th,  1811. 

Dear  Sister:  —  I  have  had  some  hints  that  you  were  about  being  "joined  in  the 
holy  bans  of  matrimony,"  but  can  not  entirely  credit  the  report,  for  you  recollect 
you  promised  to  give  me  the  earliest  information  on  the  subject,  whenever  it  was 
brought  nearly  to  a  close;  I  must,  therefore,  believe  that  nothing  decisive  has  yet 
been  determined  on,  or  that  you  have  withheld  the  information  from  me  in  order  to 
take  me  by  surprise,  which  I  do  not  believe  you  would  do.  Mr.  Sullivant  can  tell 
me  nothing  about  it,  I  must,  therefore,  be  kept  in  suspense  until  I  hear  from  you. 

I  did  not  get  home  until  the  twelfth  of  August,  too  late  to  fulfill  my  promise  and 
expectation  of  spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  Harrodsburgh  Springs  this  summer. 

Tell  sister  Sullivant  that  she  must  not  fail  calling  a  short  time  in  Washington  for 
Miss  Brodrick.  Mrs.  Brodrick  is  very  anxious  for  her  to  come  out  with  her.  I  felt 
quite  lost  when  I  came  home  and  found  no  person  there  but  Humphrey."  Present 
my  affectionate  regards  to  her  and  Lucy,  and  believe  me  to  be 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Lyne  Starling. 

Franklinton,  September  13th,  1812. 

Dear  Siss:  —  Yours,  by  Humphrey,  I  have  received,  the  principal  contents  of  which 
I   had  heard  and  partly  anticipated   whilst  in  Lexington,  on  my  way  home. 

I  was  surprised  and  regretted  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bell,  especially  on  account 
of  the  great  respect  and  regard  which  I  knew  you  bore  towards  him  ;  but  was  pleased 
to  find  that,  notwithstanding  you  justly  lamented  his  untimely  death,  and  paid  a 
due  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  an  esteemed  friend,  yet  you  exercised  your 
usual  correct  judgment  in  the  way  that  prudence  as  well  as  interest  requu-ed. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  concluded  on  with  Mr.  D.  and  Mr.  Bowman. 
Should  you  have  made  choice  of  either,  I  think  I  may  calculate  on  the  former ;  if 
it  is  eithei'  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  consulted  your  own  happiness ;  and,  if  it  is 
neither,  I  suspect  you  have  been  governed  l)y  the  same  guide,  and  I  shall,  in  any 
event,  approve  your  conclusions. 


'The  negi'o  servant. 
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Nothing  here  but  the  sound  of  war.*  I  believe  I  shall  live  ii  bachelor  unless  the 
spirit  moves  me  soon,  until  whicli  time  T  shall  make  no  calculations  on  the  subject. 
May  God  bless  you. 

LiYXE  Starling. 

The  following  obituary  notice,  by  Judge  Gustavus  Swan,  who 
had  known  him  for  forty  years,  together  with  what  is  written 
here,  will  probably  give  as  good  an  idea  of  hint  as  it  is  possible 
for   me   to   convey : 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  his  lodgings  at  the  American,  in  this  city,  on  the  21st  instant,  of  a  pro- 
tracted chronic  disease,  Lyne  Starling,  Esq.,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and,  with  his  father's  family,  when  he 
was  quite  young,  immigrated  to  Kentucky,  and,  in  the  year  1806,  to  Franklinton, 
in  this  county.  When  a  youth  he  was  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  one  of  the  courts 
of  Kentucky,  and  such  was  his  desire  for  knowledge,  that,  to  preserve  his  health 
from  the  consequence  of  too  intense  application  to  study,  his  principal  was  com- 
pelled to  close  his  library  against  him.  Thus,  unfortunately,  at  the  threshold  of  life, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  only  opportunity  within  his  reach  for  cultivating  a  mind  of 
superior  powers,  and  subjected,  for  several  years,  to  the  uniutellectual  occupation  of 
a  recording  clerk.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  his  future  life 
was  rather  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  than  to  literature  or  science,  in  either 
of  which  he  was  pecidiarly  fitted  Ijy  nature  to  become  distinguished.  Had  it  been 
his  fortune  to  have  been  gratified  in  his  early  inclinations,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
with  his  prodigious  intellect,  he  would  have  left  to  posterity  a  much  more  useful  and 
endearing  monument  of  his  greatness  than  wealth,  howe\er  vast,  can  possibly  erect 
to  his  memory.     But  his  destiny  was  otherwise  ordered. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  State  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Circuit  ami  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  Supreme  and  Common  Pleas  of  tliis 
county.  These  were  the  only  offices  he  ever  held.  He  also  entered  into  the  mer- 
cantile business  with  a  connexion,  and  afterwards  with  several  others,  and  pursued 
it  with  great  industry  and  perseverance  for  several  years. 

At  this  period  the  application  of  steam  power  to  navigation  was  almost  unknown, 
the  roads  the  greater  part  of  the  year  almost  impassable,  and  not  a  bridge  over  a 
stream,  great  or  small,  in  the  county.  The  general  government,  like  an  unkind 
parent,  required  from  the  immigrants  the  utmost  value  of  her  land,  and  thus  ab- 
stracted, almost  to  the  last  dollar,  the  only  convenient  medium  of  commerce  without 
returning  any  part  of  it  by  appropriations.  This  compelled  the  merchant  to  exchange 
his  commodities  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  to  make  remittances  with  great 
labor  and  exposure.    In  fact  live  stock  were  the  only  articles  which  would  bear  trans- 


'  War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  in  1812. 
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poi'tation.  The  merchant  of  the  present  day  is  exempt  from  this  departure  from  his 
legitimate  calling,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  is  not  compelled  to  become  the  carrier  of 
the  agriculturist,  except  from  choice,  and  then  finds  facilities  for  transportation 
unknown  to  the  past  generation. 

The  present  staple  of  the  State  was  of  little  value  as  an  article  of  export,  and  Mr. 
Starling  was  the  first  who  ventm-ed  a  cargo  of  wheat  upon  the  Scioto  froni  this 
county.  The  enterprise  was  successful,  and  repeated  with  immense  advantage  to  the 
community.  His  declining  health,  however,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  active  busi- 
ness, and  resign  the  offices  which  he  had  filled  with  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
court,  the  bar  and  the  people.  In  the  hope  of  gaining  his  health  Mr.  Starling  visited 
Europe,  and  spent  about  a  year,  principally  in  the  south  of  France.  He  returned 
to  his  own  country  with  increased  knowledge  and  enlarged  views,  but  without 
attaining  the  main  object  which  induced  him  to  travel.  So  long  as  his  bodily 
powers  permitted,  he  sought,  in  his  own  country,  the  benefit  of  a  higher  latitude  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  the  milder  one  of  the  South.  In  the  pursuit  of  health  he 
visited,  several  times,  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  All  was  in 
vain.  He  never  recovered  from  a  malady  which  developed  itself  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  it  finally  proved  fatal. 

JNIr.  Starling  was  extensively  known  among  the  first  men  of  this  country,  and  his 
opinions  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  great  men  of  the  age.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  Columbus,  and  amongst  the  first  who  made  the  new  capital 
his  home.  He  witnessed  its  progress  from  a  dense  forest  to  a  flourishing  city,  and 
took  an  interest  in  all  that  interested  its  inhabitants.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
munificence  was  the  endowment  of  a  medical  college,  which  bears  his  name.  He 
gave  the  institution  the  sum  of  §35,000,  and,  although  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
fruits  of  his  liberality,  he  nevertheless  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  an  organiza- 
tion under  a  faculty  whose  ability  and  zeal  give  the  utmost  assurance  of  the  most 
extensive  usefulness. 

The  deceased  was,  by  nature,  emphatically  a  great  man.  He  had  a  quick  and 
clear  perception,  a  retentive  memory,  a  sound,  unerring  judgment.  He  possessed  the 
rare  faculty  of  aunihilatmg,  in  an  instant,  the  space  between  cause  and  efleet.  He 
arrived  at  conclusions,  and  was  acting  upon  them,  while  ordinary  minds  were  con- 
templating at  premises.  It  was  this  peculiar  intellectual  superiority  which  rendered 
his  efforts  in  business  so  uniformly  successful,  and  which  enabled  him,  before  reaching 
the  meridian  of  life,  to  amass  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  West. 

Before  the  progresis  of  disease  had  undermined  his  constitution,  and  a  shattered 
nervous  sj'stem  had  rendered  his  days  wretched,  Mr.  Starling  was  amiable,  frank, 
confiding,  social  and  manly,  wholly  disinterested  in  his  friendships,  charitable  to  the 
frailties  of  others,  and  only  severe  upon  his  own.  The  poor  and  necessitous  never 
applied  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  was  as  far  from  avarice  as  any  man  that  ever  lived. 
His  mind  had  no  grasp  for  small  things,  and  when  he  relieved  it  was  no  calculating 
or  grudging  liounty. 

"  Ho  had  a  te.ar  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  .13  day  for  melting  charity," 


His  maxim,  however,  was  tliat  those  should  be  sparingly  assisted  who  did  not 
make  eflfbrts  to  better  their  own  condition.  The  numerous  objects  of  his  beneficence 
were  subjected  to  wait  for  his  own  time,  and  make  no  interference  with  the  manner 
or  the  amount.  This  was  not  always  personally  agreeable  to  the  thousands  who 
solicited  aid,  as  well  for  truly  benevolent  objects  as  to  carry  out  the  visionary  and 
impracticable  schemes  of  amiable  enthusiasts.  The  wealth  of  Croesus  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  expectations  of  all  such  applicants.  His 
keen  discrimination  of  character  and  moral  firmness  enabled  him  to  decide  between 
the  true  and  the  false,  and  the  former  was  never  turned  empty  away.  In  such  eases 
he  was  rather  guided  by  reason  than  blind   impulse. 

As  the  almoner  of  a  bountiful  providence,  he  committed  few  errors,  and  none  of 
the  heart.  If  the  sphere  of  his  benevolence  in  after  life  became,  in  any  degree, 
circumscribed  or  limited  to  fewer  objects,  it  was  rather  owing  to  indulging  in  seclu- 
sion, rendered,  perhaps,  necessary  by  the  painful  malady  with  which  he  was  long 
aflBicted,  than  to  moral  habitude  or  the  loss  of  the  finer  feelings  of  liis  nature. 
Under  such  circumstances  fewer  objects  worthy  of  his  bounty  would  be  presented, 
and  less  opportunity  occur  to  learn  the  real  wants  of  his  fellow  citizens.  And 
besides,  those  who  are  most  actively  benevolent  will  most  frequently  feel  the  sting 
of  ingratitude ;  and  thus  the  generous,  as  they  advancd  in  life,  find  it  necessary  to 
be  more  cautious  in  the  selection  of  objects  claiming  assistance.  Thus  virtuous  want 
will  sometimes  be  confounded  with  designing  imposition,  and  caution,  rendered 
perhaps  necessary  by  experience,  be  construed  by  the  world  into  insensibility  or 
avarice. 

Tlie  bounties  of  wealtli  seldom  come  up  to  the  views  of  those  in  different  circum- 
stances, and  never  of  the  masses,  unless  carried  to  ruinous  extremes.  The  world 
usurps  the  prerogative  of  Deity,  who  alone  has  the  right  to  judge  of  the  heart,  and 
too  frequently  decides  uncRaritably  without  proper  examination,  and  censures  without 
due  reflection.  Circumstances  like  these  are  apt  to  wound  the  delicate  and  generous 
spirit,  and  are  directly  calculated  to  exhaust  and  desiccate  the  fountains  of  charity 
in  the  heart.  This  indeed  should  not  be  so.  Charity  should  sufTer  long  and  be 
kind.  But  a  wounded  spirit,  who  can  bear?  The  generous  seldom  recount  the  actions 
they  have  done. 

The  deceased  was  not  one  to  boast  of  his  liberality,  much  less  of  his  charities; 
but  it  happens  to  be  known  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  more  than  an  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  distributed  by  him  in 
public  and  private  benefactions.  Large  and  munificent  as  were  his  bounties,  perhaps 
they  might  have  stUl  been  usefully  extended  without  injustice  or  illiberality  to  his 
more  immediate  kindred  and  friends,  and  the  public,  at  all  events,  would  have 
applauded  the  act,  if  they  had  been  generously  returned  to  the  right  line  of  descent 
from  which  his  principal  fortime  was  accidentally  derived.  But  these  things  are 
between  man  and  his  God.     We  should  not  judge,  le.st  we  be  judged. 

The  deceased  was  not  without  faults,  for  he  was  a  man.  The  writer  of  this  brief 
notice  leaves  it  to  those  who  are  without  sin  to  expose  and  censiu-e  them.  The  world 
is  more  prone  to  blame  than  to  praise,  and  a  single  frailty,  in  its  estimation,  often 
uncharitable,  casts  into  the  shade  the  generous  and  noble  acts  of  the  best  spent  life. 
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It  is  believed  they  are  few  who  can,  witli  truth,  rise  up  and  say  that  they  have 
been  deceitfully,  ungenerously  or  unjustly  treated  )iy  him  who  has  just  departed  from 
us,  and  forever. 

Mr.  Starling  was  never  united  to  any  church,  but  was  he,  therefore,  without  faith 
and  devotion?  Far  from  it.  Although  his  prayers  were  not  made  to  be  seen  of 
men,  for  there  was  nothing  Pharisaical  in  his  nature ;  yet  he  was  often  known  to  be 
reverently  and  devoutly  engaged  in  his  closet  when  the  door  was  shut,  rendering 
thanks  and  praises  to  Him  from  whom  cometh  eveiy  good  and  every  perfect  gift. 
By  those  who  knew  him  best,  the  hope  is  most  lively  that  his  noble  spirit  reposes 
in  peace  with  his  God  and  his  Savior. 

The  deceased  was  never  married,  and  consequently  the  rest  of  his  vast  fortune 
either  descends  to  his  collateral  kindred,  or  is  distributed  according  to  his  will. 

May  the  hand  of  gratitude  plant  many  flowers  upon  his  grave,  and  may  they  long 
be  kept  fresh  with  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  who  will  visit  it.  For  the 
good  he  has  done  his  fellow  men,  full  well  does  the  deceased  merit  such  amiable 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

Susanna  Clayton  Starling  was  born  in  Mercer  county,  Ken- 
tucky, and   died   in   the   sixteenth   year  of  her  age. 

Jane  Starling  married  Mr.  Elias  Davison,  of  Spring-fiekl,  Ken- 
tucky, and   for   further   particulars    see   under   Davison. 

Lucy  Todd  Starling,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Starling 
and  Susanna  Lyne,  married  John  Adair  McDowell,  and  for  a 
more   particular  account  see  McDowell,  under  John  A.  McDowell. 

John  Henry  Starling  made  but  little  noise  in  this  world, 
having   died   aged   three   years. 

Edmund  Lyne  Starling,  youngest  son  and  child  of  William 
and  Susanna,  was  the  pet  of  the  family,  and  commenced  life 
under  very  favorable  circumstances  as  regarded  both  pecuniary 
matters  and  social  position;  but,  of  a  gay  and  easy  disposition,  he 
was  more  disposed  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  than  settle  down 
to  business.  The  neglect  of  it  brought  the  usual  consequences, 
and,  from   a   competency,  he   fell   into   reduced   circumstances. 

Assisted  by  his  friends  he  removed  to  a  farm  in  Logan  county, 
Kentucky,  not  fai-  from  his  brother  William,  where  he  lived 
for  several  years.  Whilst  on  my  visit  to  Logan,  I  also  spent 
a  portion  of  my  time  very  pleasantly  at  his  hospitable  house. 
Here  I  found,  in  several  volumes,  a  selection  ft'om  the  old  British 
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drama;  and  here  I  first  read  a  play,  in  fact,  many  of  them,  for 
I  was  quite  fascinated  with  what  was,  to  me,  such  a  new  liehl 
of  literature;  and  some  of  them  were  pretty  broad.  Among  the 
plays  I  read  some  of  Congreves,  and  "rare  old  Ben  Jonson's," 
which    I    then   thought  rather  strained,  and,  in  fact,  quite  dull. 

From  Logan  county  Mr.  Starling  removed  to  Henderson,  on  a 
tine  farm  given  to  him  by  his  brother  Lyne.  Possessed  of  a  com- 
petence through  the  liberality  of  this  same  brother,  he  was  in  no 
active  business  for  many  years  before  his  death,  and  passed  his 
later  years  in  peace,  cpiiet  and  social  intercourse.  Being  a  pleasant 
and  popular  gentleman  he  was  welcomed  wherever  he  chose  to 
go,  and  his  life  was  proper,  cheerful  and  exemplary,  and  he  was, 
for  several  years,  a  member  and  communicant  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  He  died,  at  Henderson,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  much    esteemed   and   respected. 

He  married,  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  Ann  Maria  Todd, 
a  most  estimable  woman,  and  member  of  an  old  and  noted  Ken- 
tucky family,  some  of  whom  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
earliest  annals  of  the  State.  She  Avas  a  connection  of  John  Todd, 
appointed  tirst  civil  and  military  governor  over  Kentucky  and  all 
the  Xorthwest,  by  Virginia,  who  then  owned  the  territory.  Also 
related  to  the  Todd,  first  representative  from  that  district  to  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and  also  to  Colonel  Todd,  who  com- 
manded at  the  Bluelicks,  and  fell  in  that  disastrous  atfjiir.  Her 
father  was  Judge  Todd,  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  appointed  by 
Jefferson  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts,  District  of 
Kentucky.  His  second  wife  was  sister  to  Mrs.  President  Madison. 
Her  brother,  Colonel  Charles  Todd,  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
Harrison,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  a 
near  relative,  (I  think  a  brother),  Dr.  Todd,  fell  in  the  cruel 
massacre  of  our  troo])s  imder  Winchester,  at  the  river  Raisin,  in 
Canada.  The  above  Charles  Todd  Avas  United  States  Minister  to 
the   Court  of   Russia   in   the   Harrison- Tyler  administration,   and 
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was  Charge  d' Affair,?  to  South  Aniericn,  and  married  a  daughter 
of,  Grov.ernor  Shelby  of  Kentucky. 

Edmund  and  Ann  Maria  had  eleven  children,  all  of  whom,  but 
one,  died  before  their  parents. 

Lyne  Starlixg,  their  eldest,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
years,  having  l»een  three  times  married,  first  to  Marion  Dillon, 
who  died  less  than  three  years  after  marriage,  leaving  one  son, 
Edmund  Starling,  who  married  Mary  B.  Stewart,  said  to  be  ^-ery 
handsome,  intelligent  and  agreeable,  an  affectionate,  energetic  and 
most  estimable  woman.  Of  Edmund  I  know  but  little,  only  hav- 
ing seen  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  I  understand  he  is  highly 
resppctejd  and  esteemed  at  Henderson,  where  he  li"\'es.  They  have 
had   five   children. 

Lyne  married,  secondly,  Annie  B.  Walker,  who  died  about  one 
year  after,  leaving  no  child.  Five  years  before  his  death,  Lyne 
married  for  his  third  wife  Mary  F.  Allison,  still  living,  and  l)y 
whom  he  had   one   cliild,  a  daughter,   dying  in  her  sixteenth  year. 

.  Thomas  TobI)  Staklixg,  son  of  Edmund  Lyne  Starling  and 
Maria    Todd,  died   in    infancy. 

Sarah  (  -akxeal,  tlieir  eldest  daughter,  died  in  1859,  aged  thirty- 
six  years.  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  her  when  she  was 
a  sweet,  innocent  (-hild,  and  ne.xt  saw  her  at  Henderson  in  1851, 
when  she.  was  married  and  the  mother  of  se^'eral  children.  I 
found  her  a  most  amialtle  and  affectionate  woman,  fulfilling  her 
early  promise;  was  very  much  pleased  with  her,  and  came  away 
with  the  jdeasantest  recollections  of  her.  She  married  Henry 
Lyne,  and  left  f>ur  children,  George,  William  Starling  Lyne, 
Susanna  Starling  Lyni^  a.nd  James,  aJl  living,  I  believe,  but 
.T^mes, 

'  Jaxe  Davison  Starling  I  first  knew  at  the  same  time  with 
Sar;\li.  Jane  was  a  lovely  child,  dying  when  she  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

:  Elizabeth  Todd  Starling  died  soon  after  reaching  the  fifteenth 
year  of  her   age. 
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William  >STAi{Ll-\(i  was  a  haiKlsouie  and  \  cry  iinuiiisiiiu'  VHIIil: 
mail,  luniiii;-  tiiiislifd  lidtli  a  full  (•tillcniatc  and  iiii'(lical  cdiicatinii 
at  an  early  a^c.  'I'liis  \('ry  prccDcity  nf  iiitrllcct  and  the  iiitL'ii.sc 
a|i|ilicati(iii  it  called  furtli  injiircd  his  liealtli,  and  im  dmilit  hast- 
ened him  to  a  premature  death,  fur  lie  died  in  his  twenty-third 
year,   niiK^h   respected   and    liehixed,  and,  of  course,  much  regretted. 

Charles  Todd  Staulini;  is  the  oidy  one  of  uncle  Edmund's 
children  now  li\ini:-.  I  knew  him  and  William  when  they  were 
students  in  Kenyoii  ('ulleiic,  Gauihier,  Ohio,  and  have  met  him 
but  once  since.  He  hears  the  reputation  of  a  thorou,i;hly  honest 
and  reliable  business  man.  a  (|uiet,  consistent  christian  gentle- 
man, valued  and  l)elo\ed  iiy  his  kindred,  much  respected  by  all 
who  know  him.  ,iii.d,  from  all  accounts,  is  a  mo.st  estimable  and 
deserving-  j^erson.  He  married  Miss  ^[aria  Tunstall,  of  Louisville, 
whom  [  Inne  never  met.  liut  understand  she  is  a  woman  of  char- 
acter and  ability,  and.  i  think,  also  had  the  reputation  of  uood 
looks,    if  not  even  of  beauty.      They  have  no  children. 

Susanna  Staklino  I  met  in  I80I.  >She  had  but  recently 
tiiiished  her  school  eilucation.  was  good  looking',  and  said  to  lie 
intelligent  and  ac<-oniplisheil.  When  I  saw  her  she  was  depressed 
and  suffering  from  the  malady  that  soon  after  cut  her  off  on  the 
\  ery  threshold  of  full  womanhood.  .She  dieil  in  1S.j2,  in  the 
eighteenth   year  of  her   age. 

Ann  Maria  Starling  died   in   infancy,  1838. 

Lucy  Bell  Starling  died   aged   two  years. 

Edmund  Lyne  Starling  died   in   infancy. 

Truly  a  sad  harvest  of  death  in  one  family,  but  a  parallel  case 
to   that  of  Thomas   Starlins:-. 
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-Ann  Maria, 
li  Aug.  li.  l.s:{7: 
1)  April  20,  l«:w. 


-Susanna, 

B  Sep.  (i,  1834: 
D  Sep.  13,  18.52. 


;1— 


-"William, 

B  Nov.  30,  1827; 
D  Oct.  29,-18.il). 


-Eliz,abeth  Todd, 
B  .Tune  11, 1826; 
DSep.  lil,  1.841. 


-.Jane  Davison. 
B  Oct.  .31.  1S24: 
I)  Feb.  27,  1S4II. 
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-Thomas  Todd. 
B  May  20,  1S2II: 
U  July  2,  1.821. 
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Al'TAIX  RoDEHic  Starlixo,  second  son  of  William 
Stnrliiii;-  and  Jane  (lordon.  remained  in  Kin^'  Wil- 
liam conntv,  ^'ir^■inia,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
where  he  married  a  Miss  Hill,  member  of  an  old 
and  influential  family.  After  the  removal  of  his 
elder  br<ither,  \^'illiam,  to  Kentucky,  in  1794,  the 
great  distance  interveninsi',  and  the  hardshi])s  and 
exposure  attendant  on  horseback  travelinu',  then  the  only  means 
of  communication,  prevented  any  social  intercouse  between  the 
families,  except  by  letter,  and  this  ceased  at  the  death  of  the  old 
gentleman. 

As  Roderic  never  visited  his  relatives  at  the  West,  we  know 
but  little  of  him  or  his  family  personally.  Ho  was  rejtresenteil 
as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  holding  an  influential  position 
in  the  society  of  his  locality,  and  much  esteemed  and  respected 
by  his  neighbors.  He  served  as  a  captain  in  tiie  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

From  the   Richmond   Enquirer  of  1828  1   copy  the  following: 
"Captain  Roderic  Starling  died  on  the  loth  of  February,  1828, 
at   his   residence  in  King  W'illiam  county,  Virginia,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth   year  of  his    age  —  a    soldier  of  the    Revolution,   an'  honest 
and    good  man. 

"  In  noticing,  in  this  cursory  manner,  the  death  of  the  deceased, 
it  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  to  eulogize  the  dead,  much  less 
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to  pay  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  numerous  relations  and  con- 
nections  whom   the   deceased   has    left   behind   him. 

"If  this  were  his  desire  the  sentence  which  the  merely  passing 
glance  of  the  scarcely  observant  reader  seems  usually  to  pass  on 
highly  (-olored  panegyrics,  with  which  the  newspapers  of  the 
present  day  frequently  teem,  would  deter  him  from  the  attempt, 
and  the  time  has  gone  by  when,  to  tell  of  the  virtues  of  departed 
worth,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  effort  at  display  by  him  who 
assumes  the  task,  or  as  a  tribute  of  fulsome  adulation  to  the 
living. 

"The  only  ])iir[)ose  of  this  notice  is  to  say  to  the  distant  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  Captain  Starling,  that  that  esteemed  man, 
having  tilled  the  measure  of  his  days,  has  sunk  into  the  tomb, 
burying  with  him  the  respect  and  gTateful  recollections  of  all 
who    knew   him.'" 

If  the  grandilo(|uent  and  verbose  author  of  the  above  had  told 
less  of  his  own  moti\es  and  more  about  old  uncle  Roderic,  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  but  he  has  our  thanks  for 
his  kind  record  and  evident  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  our 
kinsman. 

Roderic  Starling,  born  1760,  married  Esther  Hill,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Hannah  Hill,  November  30th,  1787,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  1828. 

Their   children   were : 

Robert  Hill  Starling,  born  September  19th,  1788,  and  died, 
without   issue,  December  16th,  1825. 

Joseph  Starling,  l)orn   March  4th,   1790,  and   died   unmarried. 

WiLLLiAM  Starling,  born  March  4th,  1792,  and  died  unmarried. 

Henry  Starling,  born  January  17th,  1794;  married  June 

20th,  1817,  and  died   1st  of  July,  1842.     He  left   no   children. 

Lucy  Todd  Starling,  b(U'n  November  3d,  1797,  married  Mr. 
Robert  Walker,  and  died  in  Caroline  county,  Virginia,  leaving 
no   children. 
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Hannah  G.  Starling,  Imni  July  Stli,  ITJtO,  married  December 
lOtli,   IS  19,  John    Garlic   Lawrence,  whom  she  survives. 

They  had  nine  children,  as  follows : 

Lucy  Anne  Lawrence,  Itorn  ]\Iarch  lOth,  1841,  married  Mr. 
Oliver  White,  and  their  dauuhter,  Lucy  Olivia,  married  Mr. 
Ryland. 

James  Henry  Lawrence  married  !Marpiret  H.  Liules,  and  when 
last  heard  from,  was  living  in  Alabama. 

Clarissa  Jane  married  AA'illiam  H.  Brooke,  and  died  leaving- 
ten  children. 

Roderic  Starling  Lawrence  married  Margaret  L.  Bowie,  and 
lives  near  PLigue,  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia.  They  have 
no  children. 

Richard  Hill  Lawrence  has  been  living  in  California  for  twenty 
years. 

Edward  Lawrence  married  Cecelia  Dabney  Foster,  and  died 
leaving   no   children. 

Mary  Esther  Lawrence  was  born  February  17th,  1831,  married 
William  HoUiday,  and  had  four  children,  to-wit:  Jemima  Raw- 
lings  Holliday,  Mary  Wright,  Lucy  Starling  and   ^^^illiam  Meade. 

Edmonia  married  Mr.  Dickinson  and  has  children,  Julia  Friend 
and  Samuel  Lawrence.  From  my  brief  correspondence  with  her, 
I  have  little  doubt  she  is  a  sensible  and  cultured  woman,  with 
energy  and   character. 

Virginia  is  unmarried. 

Richard  Starling,  born  March  30th,  1802,  never  married,  and 
is   still   living   at   the   date  of  August,  1873. 

Jane  Gordon  Starling,  born  September  1st,  1805,  and  died, 
unmarried,  on  the  22d  nf  October,  1824,  aged  V)ut  little  more 
than    nineteen. 

Mary  Esther  Starling,  born  June  2oth,  1808,  married  EdAvard 
Wright,  December  27th,  1825,  and  died  at  the  residence  of  her 
husband,  in  Essex  county,  Virginia,  October  27th,  1865,  leaving 
11 
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four  daughters:  Lucy  Elleu,  Mary  Jane,  Robinctt  and  Matilda 
J.  Wright. 

Lucy  Ellen  married  Jamef^  A.  Blakey,  and  died,  without  issue, 
July  19th,  1853. 

Mary  Jane  married  Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Wright,  of  Essex  county, 
and   had    Mary  Esther,   Robert   Edward,  and    Martha    Waring. 

Rol)inett   died   July   19th,  1854,  aged   sixteen   years. 

^latilda  J.  married  John  Temple  and  had  live  children,  as 
follows:  Mary  Jane,  Janet  flrey,  John,  AMUiam  Latane,  Edward 
Arthur   Wright. 

RoDERic  Starling,  youngest  son  and  child  of  Roderic  Starling 
and  Esther  Hill,  was  horn  December  24th,  1810.  He  married 
his  first  cousin,  Mary  Hill,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Hill.  This,  I 
understand,  was  a  runaway  match,  and  the  issue  was  a  daughter, 
■wild,  in  due  time,  followed  the  example  of  her  mother.  Roderic 
married  a  second  time,  and  left  two  children  by  the  marriage, 
.in    Cxloucester   county,  Virginia.     He   died    in    1866. 
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ALLY  OR  Sarah  Starling,  only  daughter  of  William 
Starling  and  Jane  G(jrdon,  married  Colonel  Abraham 
Archer,  of  Yorktown,  Virginia.  It  i.s  said  the  surname 
of  Archer  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when 
some  designation,  for  distinction's  sake,  was  necessarily 
affixed  to  the  christian  name  of  those  who  embarked 
in  them ;  as,  for  instance,  L'Archer,  signifying  the 
archer  or  bow-man.  Fulbert  L'Archer,  the  tirst  of  whom  any  thing- 
is  known,  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
family,  then,  so  far  as  known,  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  held,  for 
many  centuries,  large  possessions  in  the  county  of  Warwickshire. 
The  representative  of  the  senior  l)ranch,  in  1600,  appears  to  have 
been  John  Archer,  of  Warwickshire,  who  married  Eleanor  Frewin. 
At  what  period  the  Xew  England  branch  emigrated  to  this  country 
is  uncertain,  but  as  early  as  1630  occurs  the  name  of  Samuel 
Archer,  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in  1641,  Henry  Archer, 
of  Ipswich  in  that  province.  John  Archer,  tirst  projjrietor  of  the 
manor  of  Fordham,  probably  accompanied  the  early  settlers  from 
Fairtield  to  Westchester  about  165-1:.* 

x\s  to  the  Virginia  branch,  the  name  of  Archer  occurs  among  the 
corporators  in  the  second  charter  of  the  Virginia  company,  granted 
by    King    James    I,    in    1609,    and    also    at    a    very   early    period, 


*See  pages  328-9  of  Bolton's  "History  of  the  County  of  Westchester,  New  York.' 
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•AH  we  find  in  "Henning's  Statutes  of  Virginia."  The  family 
was  seated  at  Yorktown,  where  they  were  highly  influential  and 
respected,  and  were  very  early  settlers;  but  at  what  time  they 
first  came  to  America  I  have  not  l)een  able  to  fix.  But  "Archer's 
Hope"  Avas,  according  to  Bishop  ^leade,  an  early  settlement  near 
"SVilliamsliurg,  and  in  the  old  churchyard  of  that  place  was  the 
tomb  of  Michael  Archer,  with  the  following  inscrijition :  "Here 
lies  ye  body  of  Michael  Archer,  gentleman,  who  was  born  the 
29th  of  September,  1681,  near  Rippon,  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
and  died  ye  15th  of  Fel)ruary,  1726,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 
Also,  Joanna  Archer,  wife  of  Michael  Archer,  who  departed  this 
life  October   1st,   1732." 

I  find  that,  from  1674  to  176U,  Captain  James  Archer  and 
Michael  .Vrcher  were  several  times  vestrymen  in  the  parish 
church.  It  does  not  signify  much  now  to  be  a  vestryman  or  a 
magistrate — "esquire;"  Init,  in  those  days,  these  offices  were 
filled    from    the    "gentry." 

Bishop  Meade,  in  his  history  of  "Old  Churches,  Ministers  and 
Families  of  Virginia,"  states  that  "some  of  the  Archer  family 
continued  to  \\\e  in  and  about  Yorktown  until  the  Revolution. 
The  name  is  t)ften  to  V)e  seen  in  Henning's  Statutes,  connected 
with   the   history  of  Virginia." 

Speaking  of  York,  he  writes:  "Besides  tradesmen  and  arti- 
ficers and  s]io]>  kee|)ers,  of  wliom  we  are  unable  to  get  any 
information,  we  learn  that,  before  and  for  some  time  after  the 
Revolution,  there  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  societies  any- 
where to  be  found,  consisting  of  Amblers,  Archers,  Gribsons,  &c. 
All  these,  with  other  families  of  the  })lace  and  from  the  country 
around,  filled  the  Ei)iscopal  church  in  York,  ami  formed  a  happy 
and    undivided   society." 

Among  the  Archers  here  alluded  to  was  the  husband  of  Sally 
Starlinu'. 
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I  tind    tlic    fulli. Willi:-    notes: 

""N\'illiaiii  and  .loscpli  Kuu-lcstini,  TlKiinas  'r.-ilili.  <'i)1(iir'1  Archer 
and  Mr.  Kdward  IJddker  liiiilt  (iriililiill  cliiircli,  whicli  was  siip- 
|ilied   liy  a   minister  sent   fnnii   l^iiuland.  tlie   l{e\ .  Jnlm   JJruiiskill." 

'•On  one  uccasion.  wlieii  tlie  Imiise  was  full,  just  lietnre  tlie 
Kex'dlutionarv  war,  when  thi'  wlieh'  ('dhniv  was  incensed  au'aiiist 
Enuland.  I'arson  Brnnskill  amse.  amh  seein;^-  ( 'olniiel  Arclier  and 
one  or  two  ether  gentlemen  dressed  in  regimentals,  called  them 
rebels,  and  expressed  himself  indignant  to  see  such  indications  of 
a  general  rebellion,  and  said  he  should  write  immediately  to  the 
King  and  inform  against  them.  Whereupon  nearly  every  one  in 
the  (diureh  got  up  and  left  the  house,  not  before  warning  him, 
however,  never  to  repeat  sucli  language,  or  he  would  receive  harsh 
treatment  added  to  disrespect." 

"  The  families  who  attended  Grubhill  church  were  the  Bookers, 
Tabbs,   Egglestons,  Archers,  Royalls  and   ^leades." 

"The  Archer  family  is  one  of  early  settlement  in  Virginia,  and 
of  high  i-espectability.  Some  of  them  formed  a  part  of  that  happy 
and  interesting  circle  of  which  Judge  Tucker  speaks  as  dwelling 
in   York  before  the  Revolutionary  war." 

Sarah  Starling  and  ]Mr.  Archer  had  three  children,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  The  sons  died  without  issue.  Both,  as  I  am  informed, 
were  officers  in  the  United  States  navy,  the  last  one  falling  in  a 
duel.  The  daughter  married  into  an  old  and  respectable  family 
named  Shield,  who  were  \ery  early  residents  about  Yorktown. 
Mrs.  Shield  left  descendants,  whom  I  have  not  yet  traced  or 
identified. 

I  had  supposed,  at  one  time,  that  ^Mllianl  Starling  Archer, 
United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  was  a  son  of  Sally  Starlino-, 
but  this  appears  not  to  have  been  the  case,  although  my  uncle, 
^Ir.  Lyne  Starling,  always  sjioke  of  him  as  "cousin  Archer," 
and  the  name  William  Starling  favored  the  supyiosition.  See 
under   Hubbard. 
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With  this  imperfect  knowledge  we  close,  but,  no  doubt,  there 
is  material  in  Virginia  that  would  extend  and  complete  this 
meagre  sketch,  Imt  which  circumstances  have  prevented  me  ft-om 
following  up. 
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*HUS  FAR,  having  given  an  aeeonnt  of  the  chiklren  of 
^^"illianl  Starling  and  Jane  Grordon,  and  followed  out 
the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  William  Starling  and 
Susanna  Lyne,  our  maternal  grandparents,  I  now 
take  up  their  daughters,  giving  their  intermarriages 
and  descendants.  The  Holloway  family  was  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  and  came  to  America  at  a  date  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  settle  satisfactorily,  but  probably  about  1700, 
perhaps  earlier.  They  were  an  old  and  respectable  family,  and 
settled   in   North   Carolina    and   Virginia. 

John  Holloway  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  wai',  and 
removed  to  Henderson,  Kentucky,  where  he  owned  a  large  body  of 
tine  land  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  which,  for 
more  than  seventy-five  years,  has  been  the  staple  crop  of  the  farm, 
although  cotton  was  also,  for  a  time,  successfidly  cultivated,  Mr. 
Holloway  being  a  large  slaveholder.  The  climate,  however,  was 
too  uncertain  for  the  culture  of  cotton  in  competition  with  the  fresh 
and  rich  lands  of  the  South,  and  it  was  abandoned,  except  for 
family  use,  about  1820.  He  married,  in  Mecklenburgh  county, 
A^irginia,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Starling  and  Susanna 
Lyne. 

Aunt  Nancy,  as  she  was  called  in  the  family,  was  a  woman 
distinguished  amongst  ten  thousand  h\  her  great  prudence  and 
excellent  sense.     At  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  left  with 
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a  large  family  and  an  encumbered  estate,  but,  by  her  energy  and 
fine  management,  she  freed  the  estate  from  all  indebtedness,  and 
became  very  prosperous  and  flourishing,  and  directed  all  things, 
until  John,  her  son,  was  enabled  to  relievo  her  of  such  cares. 
Samuel  Starling  says  of  her:  "I  never  saw  a  woman  of  more 
striking  ^jcrsonal  appearance.  Tall  and  slender,  and  thin  in  flesh, 
which  gave  a  look  of  extraordinary  prominence  to  her  large  blue 
eyes,  she  would  sit  all  day  knitting  and  shaking  her  foot,  with  a 
sad,  earnest,  intense  expression  of  countenance,  that  was  beyond 
anything  I  ever  saw."  Now,  aunt  Nancy  was  subject  to  attacks 
of  sick  headache,  producing,  for  the  time  being,  intense  sutfering, 
and  it  must  have  been,  I  think,  during  her  convalescence  from  one 
of  these  periodical  attacks  that  the  above  picture  was  drawn.  On 
my  visit,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  found  her  cheerful,  affec- 
tionate, and  hospitable,  entertaining  much  company.  She  was  one 
of  the  original  members  at  the  first  founding  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Henderson,  and,  as  an  example  of  good  training  and 
family  influence,  I  may  mention  that  most  of  her  descendants  are 
members  of  the  same  organization,  and  that,  among  her  imme- 
diate connections,  there  are  no  less  than  five  elders  of  the  Pres- 
l)yterian  church.  No  woman  who  ever  lived  or  died  in  Henderson 
was  more  universally  loved  and  respected.  Besides  two  sons,  she 
had  four  daughters,  warm  hearted,  aifectionate  women,  excelling 
in   all   domestic  virtues. 

Rebkcca  Ballard,  eldest  child  of  Anne  Starling  and  Major 
Holloway,  is  a  woman  of  remarkably  good  practical  sense,  the 
outgrowth  of  a  well  balanced  and  informed  mind,  even  tempered 
and  of  an  affectionate  disposition.  For  very  many  years  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  she  was  enabled  to 
render  to  the  church  of  her  choice  material  assistance  in  its  feeble 
infancy,  when  it  was  much  needed,  and  has  happily  lived  to  see 
it  expand  into  an  active,  powerful,  and  flourishing  organization. 
Beloved  and  respected  by  friends  and  neighbors,  her  strong  good 
sense,  acti^T  benevolence,  and  earnest  piety  liave  gained  her  such 
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an  iiifliuMicc  in  tlio  (•(immunity  where  she  resides  as  is  seklom 
enjoyed  liy  ;iny  one.  And  now,  in  feelde  okl  a<i'e  and  delicate 
Iicaltli,  surrounded  l>y  friends,  cliihlren  and  iiTandcliildren,  she 
continues  to  exercise  a  whok^some  influence  hy  her  ad\'ice  and 
exam|)k\  and  still  walks  amon.o-  them  a  most  l)eautiful  instance 
of  christian  faitli,  patience,  and  clieerfulness.  showinu'  how  peace- 
fully and    hai)i)ily  a   well   spent   life  may  close. 

I  insert  here  an  old  letter  which  throws  light  on  the  character 
of  lioth  mother  and  daughter,  and  another  dear  relative  as  well, 
Mrs.  Jane  Davison,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Xo  doubt  cousin 
Rebecca  will  be  surprised  to  know  how  it  came  into  my  posses- 
sion, and,  I  trust,  will  pardon  this  use  (_)f  it.  I  found  it  among 
other  old  pajiers  and  documents,  sent  nu'  from  Springfield  at  my 
re(|uest : 

Hemierson,  Sunday,  August   2S,  1840. 

My  Dear  Aunt: — Lucy  Ann  wrote  to  you  week  before  last  informing  you  of  our 
dear  mother's  death.  We  liad  been  making  preparations  to  go  into  the  country  to 
stay  several  weeks,  when  she  was  taken  sick,  and  I  went  out  the  day  after  .she  was 
tirst  confined  to  her  bed.  She  had  been  complaining  for  several  days  with  a  hoarse 
cold.  Laura  was  at  Owensboro,  and  Mrs.  Mays  was  with  her  son,  who  was  very  sick, 
and  mother  thought,  if  she  would  take  a  good  dose  of  calomel,  that  she  would  be 
able  to  keep  up  and  not  be  obliged  to  send  for  either  of  them,  as  she  had  Cam  with 
her;  but,  instead  of  the  calomel  having  the  usual  effect,  it  brought  on  the  spasms  of 
the  bowels  that  she  has  long  been  sulyeet  to,  accompanied  with  something  like 
cholera  discharges,  which  was  succeeded  by  bloody  tlux,  tliat  was  prevailing  in  the 
neighborhood  and  in  her  black  family  at  the  time. 

From  the  time  of  her  being  taken  to  that  of  her  death,  was  a  continued  scene  of 
the  most  intense  agony  I  ever  witnessed,  a  continued  dying,  .sick  stomach,  or  else 
the  violent  pain  of  the  bowels.  She  had  very  little  fever,  and  her  head  was  perfectly 
clear  until  she  fell  Into  a  stupor,  about  twenty-four  hours  before  she  died.  She 
seemed  impressed,  when  she  was  first  taken,  that  she  would  not  recover,  and  made 
all  her  arrangements  with  as  much  composure  as  if  she  was  just  going  ou  a  visit. 
She  left  a  memorandum  of  how  she  wished  her  furniture  and  bed  clothes  divided 
and  told  us  she  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Christopher  to  shroud  her,  so 
as  to  take  as  much  care  and  trouble  ofT  our  minds  as  possible.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  tell  you,  who  knew  her  so  well,  that  she  bore  her  sufferings  patiently,  for 
she  was  a  perfect  model  of  christian  meekness  and  resignation.  Her  constant  prayer 
was:  "Lord,  stand  by  me  in  this  trying  hour,  and,  if  it  is  for  thy  glory  or  my  good 
that   I   should   continue  to  suffer,  give   me  strength   to  do   it   without   complaining;" 
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aud  surely,  my  dear  auut,  was  hei'  prayer  answered,  for  all  who  saw  her  seemed 
ready  to  say,  "Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  eud  be 
like  hers." 

I  had  been  more  unwell  than  usual  for  several  weeks  before  I  went  out  to 
mother's,  and  bad  thought  how  hajipy  I  sliould  be  lying  in  her  room  on  the 
trundle  lied  all  day,  for  her  to  nurse  me  and  talk  to  me;  but,  from  the  time  I  got 
out  and  found  how  ill  she  was,  I  seemed  to  be  strengthened  for  the  trial,  and  was 
able  to  nurse  her,  day  and  night,  as  long  as  she  lived,  for  neither  Lucy  Ann  nor 
Sarah  was  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  nor  able  to  lift  her  and  be  about  her,  at  all  times, 
as   I   was. 

It  would  seem,  dear  aunt,  that  I  have  written  enough  to  distress  you  for  one 
letter,  but  no,  I  have  yet  to  tell  you  of  the  death  of  another.  My  sprightly,  laughing 
little  Jane  is  gone  too.  She  was  so  well  all  the  time  of  her  grandmother's  illness, 
tliat  I  hardly  ever  saw  her,  except  to  let  her  suck  a  few  times  in  the  day.  After 
mother  had  breathed  her  last,  and  I  found  that  I  could  do  no  more  for  her,  I  thought 
I  would  gt>  down  to  her  nurse's  cabin  and  pay  some  attention  to  my  child,  as  her 
bowels  had  been  somewhat  disturbed  through  the  night.  I  found  she  had  just  had 
a  large  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus,  and  that  the  lower  bowel  seemed  to  be  in 
a  high  state  of  inflammation,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  brought  on  a  raging  fever. 
I  never  had  the  least  hopes  of  her  after  the  first  day  she  was  taken.  With  the 
exception  of  the  fever  she  was  affected  exactly  like  mother,  and  sutTered  very  much 
as  she  did  the  whole  time.  Mother  was  taken  on  Sunday,  and  died  that  day  two 
weeks,  and  Jane  lived  just  two  weeks,  having  died  last  Sunday  morning  at  two 
o'clock. 

When  I  look  back  I  feel  astonished  at  myself  for  many  things ;  one  is,  that  I 
should  be  enabled  to  go  through  the  fatigue  that  I  did,  for  I  never  had  my  clothes 
off  for  four  weeks,  except  to  change  them,  and  all  the  sleep  I  got  was  lying  by 
the  side  of  my  dear  mother  or  child;  another  is,  that  I  can't  recollect  to  have  put 
up  one  petition  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  her  life  —  all  my  prayer  was  to  be  resigned 
to  His  will,  and  that  His  chastisements  might  be  sanetifled  to  the  good  of  our  souls. 
When  my  child  expired  I  can  say,  with  truth,  that  I  returned  thanks,  for  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  tliat,  if  she  lived,  she  would  probably  experience  the  agony  I 
endured  in  seeing  the  sufferings  of  a  beloved  mother  and  child.  But,  oh!  dear 
aunt,  nature  will  have  her  part,  and  now  that  she  is  at  rest,  my  heart  j'earnS'aft.er 
her,  and  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  T  would  give  worlds  to  see  her  once  more  as  she 
was  in  health,  for  she  had  just  begun  to  walk  and  try  to  imitate  all  she  heard 
said.  If  I  did  not  know  you  so  well  I  should  be  afraid  you  would  think  I  was 
writing  a  tedious  letter,  but  I  know,  dear  aunt,  you  have  a  heart  that  mourns  with 
those  who   mourn,  for  you   have   had  like  sorrows,  and   will   therefore  excuse  me. 

After  Jane  died  Mr.  Stites  gave  out  going  to  the  East  this  fall,  but  Richard  is  so 
puny  that  he  has  concluded,  within  a  few  days,  to  take  him  and  myself  with  him. 
We  expect  to  start  about  to-morrow  week,  but  we  can  not  determine,  until  we  do 
start  and  know  the  stage  of  tlic  water,  what  route  we  will  take.  If  the  river  is 
high  enough  we  will  try  and  go  up  as  far  as  Pittsliurgh.  I  wish  to  take  Columbus 
in  our  way,  either  going  or  coniing,  and  if  the  water  should    lie  so  low   that  we  will 
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liavo  to  travel  by  sta^e  in  returiiit;:,  1  will  try  anil  cdnie  by  and  see  y<ui ;  but,  as 
that  is  doubtful,  I  do  not  sutler  nij-self  to  think  nuich  about  it.  Rebecca's  lieultb 
is  good.     She  and   Cam  will  stay  at   uncle   Edmund   Starling's  wliile  we  are  gone. 

I  have  not  room  to  write  much  about  the  relations.  L.  A.  and  Sarah  are  both 
very  complaining;  Jolm  and  William's  families  are  well  —  William's  wife  has  another 
daughter.  Uncle  Edmund  is  in  very  bad  beallli,  so  is  Lyne's  wife.  Betty  has  been 
better  until  last  week;  she  was  taken  with  a  bilious  attack,  which  has  terminated 
in  chills  and  fever.  The  rest  of  the  family  are  well.  Cam  Joins  iu  love  to  you  all, 
and   says  she  will  write  to  Sue  soon. 

Your  ever  aflectionate  niece, 

K.  B.  Stitks. 

Rebecca  married  Samuel  8tite.-<,  a  merchant  in  llcnder.son,  a 
native  of  Pliiladelphi.-i,  wlii>  liad  licen  InMiiolit  uj>  to  the  mercan- 
tile bu.sinejss.  lie  was  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Pre.sbyterian 
church,  a  business  man  of  correct  habits  and  integrity,  and  much 
respected  and  esteemed.  They  had  six  children.  ^lary  Cameron 
married  her  cousin,  E.  L.  Da\ison,  of  S]»ringtield,  leaving  one 
child,  Susanna,  married  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Ka\-.  a  lawyer  of  that  place, 
and  they  have   now  two  children,  Susanna   and   Pressley. 

Richard  Stites,  eldest  son  of  Reliecca  and  Samuel,  married  Ann 
Hopkins,  and  has  six   children. 

Rebecca  Holloway  Stites  married  William  S.  Elam,  a  well-to- 
do  farmer  in  Henderson  county.     They  have  one  child,  a  daughter. 

Lucy  Frances  Stites  married  James  R.  Barrett,  and  has  two 
children. 

JoHX  G.  Holloway,  eldest  son  of  Anne  Starling  and  Major 
Holloway,  was  educated  in  Tran.sylvania  University,  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and,  in  early  life,  took  jiart  in  ])olitical  affairs,  was  a 
popular  and  effective  speaker,  and,  had  he  continued  in  that  direc- 
tion, might,  no  doubt,  have  attained  to  much  reputation :  l)ut, 
preferring  the  peaceful  tield  of  agriculture  to  the  turbulent  pool  of 

*NoTE.  —  The  person's  alluded  to  were  Laura,  John  Holloway 's  wife;  jNIrs.  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Christopher,  neighbors  to  her  mother;  Lucy  Ann  and  Sarah,  her  sisters; 
Richard,  Rebecca,  and  Cam,  her  children;  William  and  .lohu,  her  brothers;  Edmund 
Starling,  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  called  Betty,  and  his  sou  Lyue;  Sue  —  Susannah 
Davison. 
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politics,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  management  and  improve- 
ment of  an  extensive  landed  estate,  and,  becoming  a  very  large 
slaveholder,  was  a  successful  tobacco  planter  and  thrifty  farmer. 
While  in  politics,  however,  he  was  the  successful  competitor  of 
L.  W.  Powell,  who  entered  the  field  at  the  same  time  with  himself. 
John  represented  his  county  several  times  as  representative  and 
senator  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Powell  became  sub- 
sequently United  States  Senator  and  Governor  of  his  State. 

During  the  rebellion  he  was  a  prominent  and  pronounced  Union 
man,  and  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  rebels  and  guerrillas  that 
his  life  was  endangered,  and  he  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  avoid  surprise  and  capture.  He  sutt'ered  great  pecuniary  loss 
Ijy  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  swept  away  his 
large  slave  property,  but  he  maintained  his  adherence  to  the 
Union. 

He  was  a  man  of  decided  views  and  positive  character,  wield- 
ing much  influence  in  his  county,  respected  for  his  integrity  and 
upright  character,  and  much  sought  after  for  places  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  such  as  trustee  of  funds  and  guardian  of  estates, 
requiring  honesty,  judgment  and  capacity.  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Sarah  B.  Terry,  who  left  no  issue,  second  to  Laura  M. 
Smith,  daughter  of  Colonel  Peter  Smith,  of  Chesterfield  county, 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Holloway  died  suddenly  in  1871,  leading  a  large  estate  and 
a  number  of  children.  John,  jr.,  was  an  officer  in  the  Union  army, 
and  died  in  the  service.  Smitli  carries  on  the  farm.  AMlliam  is 
an  enterprising  business  man.  Nannie  and  Louisa  have  had  the 
advantages  of  what,  for  many  years,  has  Iteen  considered  one  of 
the  best  female  schools  in  Kentucky,  that  of  ^Nlrs.  Tevis,  at  Shel- 
byville.  Nannie  is  married  and  has  two  children.  The  rest  of 
the  children  are  young  and  undeveloped,  but  promising. 

Lucy  Ann  Holloway  was,  in  her  younger  days,  a  fine  looking 
woman,  and,  at  all  times,  one  of  commanding  port,  a  good  mana- 
ger and  famous   housekeeper,  "on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  of 
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sound  sense  and  p-nod  jndii-mont,  affectionate,  respected  and  heloA^ed 
liy  all  lu'i-  kin.  Slic  inan-icd  first  Mr.  Gale,  and  secondly  Mr. 
Greorge  Atkinson,  by  eadi  of  whom  she  had  a  son.  George  Gale, 
jr.,  died,  leaAnng  several  diildren.  Edmund  Atkinson  is  married 
and    has    children.       Lucy  Ann    died    suddenly  in  1872. 

Sarah  Lyne  Hollowa'^'  was  the  handsomest  of  the  daughters, 
and  the  writer  retains  a  pleasant  recollection  of  her  as  a  happy 
l)ride  recently  married,  when  he  visited  her  in  her  own  quiet 
Imme.  on  his  first  trip  to  IIiMiderson  with  his  grandfather,  and 
was  impressed  with  lier  amialdc  and  lovable  nature.  Indeed,  she 
was  well  described  by  mie  who  knew  her  well,  "as  one  of  those 
persons  who  not  only  loved  her  friends  and  wanted  them  to  know 
it,  but  wished  them  to  love  her  in  return.'"  8he  always  bore  the 
reputation  of  a  kind,  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  person,  greatly 
esteemed  and  loved  by  those  who  knew  her  best.  I  saw  her  not 
again  until  years  afterward,  during  her  second  marriage,  when, 
l)roken  by  care  and  sickness,  she  was  but  a  wreclv  of  the  happy, 
liglit-hearted  bride  I  had  previously  known. 

She  married  first  William  J.  Marshall,  son  of  Colonel  William 
Marshall,  of  Mecklenbui'g  county,  Virginia,  who  served,  for  several 
years,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  married  ^liss  Lucy 
Goode,  of  Powhattan  county,  whose  mother  was  ]Nfartha.  sister  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sarah  Holloway  and  William  J.  Marshall  had  several  children. 

John  Holloway  Marshall,  her  eldest  child,  the  kin  hold  in 
esteem   as    a    clever   gentleman    of    integrity    and    good    character. 

He  married  ^Lirtha  E.  Hopkins,  and  tlie}^  have  had  nine 
children. 

William  J.  ^Larshall,  having  lieen  planter  and  banker,  is  an 
enterprising  and  successful  business  man  at  Henderson,  of  active 
habits  and  great  industry,  with  a  high  reputation  for  integrity 
and  capacity.  Like  his  uncle,  John  Holloway,  he  has  been  sought 
for  to  fill  places  requiring  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  has  charge 
of  trust  funds  and  estates.     An  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
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he  is  a  person  of  influence,  highly  regarded  and  respected  by  his 
kindred,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  community  in  which  lie  lives. 

He  married  Lucy  Frances,  daughter  of  William  T.  Posey,  and 
great  granddaughter  of  General  Thomas  Posey,  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution,  who  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Washington.  He 
represented  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  during  the  administration  of  President  Monroe,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  third  Governor  of  the  Territor}^  of  Indiana,  .and 
held  that  office  until  the  Territory  was  organized  into  a  State. 
The  State  of  Indiana,  in  commemoration  of  his  virtues  and  his 
services,  named   Posey  county  for   him. 

William  and  Lucy  have  nine  children,  said  to  be  line  and 
promising,  one  of  whom   the   writer   knows   to   be   so. 

James  B.  Marshall,  son  of  Sarah  Holloway  and  William  Mar- 
shall, married  Miss  Harriet  E.  Hickman,  who  died  a  few  months 
after  marriage  without  issue.  I  do  not  personally  know  him,  but 
hear   he   is   a   man  of  solid   and   reliable   character. 

Lucy  A.  Marshall  married  Leonard  H.  Lyne,  and  died  leav- 
ing two  children. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Marshall,  Sarah,  his  widow,  married 
James  M.  Taylor,  in  1838,  and  by  him,  also,  had  live  children. 
Their  daughter,  Sarah  Lyne  Taylor,  in  1862,  married  John  W. 
Posey,  brother  to  William  Marshall's  wife,  and  they  have  six 
children. 

Jane  Starling  Holloway,  my  good  looking,  kind  and  gentle 
cousin,  as  she  appeared  to  me  over  forty  years  ago,  married  Mr. 
George  Gale,  but  died  shortly  after  marriage,  leaving  a  child 
surviving   her   but   four   or   live   years. 

William  Starling  Hollow^ay,  youngest  child  of  Anne  Starling 
and  Major  Holloway,  was  a  very  quiet,  amiable  and  unobtrusive 
gentleman,  for  a  long  while  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at 
Henderson,  and  was  universally  esteemed  and  respected  by  his 
relatives  and  acquaintances.  He  married  Mary  G.  Hillyer  in 
1834,   and  they  had  eleven  children. 
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Of  these: 

James  H.  liolloway,  their  ehlest  son  and  chilil,  iiiarrieil  Miss 
Mary  E.  Williams,  of  Clarke  county,  Iventueky,  daughter  of  (ieii- 
eral  John  .S.  \\'illiams.  known  as  C'erro  Gordo  Williams,  from 
havini;-  distinguished  himself  in  that  liattle.  and  also  of  Confed- 
erate notoriety.  She  is  said  to  l)e  handsome,  and  a  tine  woman. 
James  is  a  farmei-  in  l)om-l)on,  ami  eliler  in  the  I'resliyteriaii 
ehureli,   and    a    manly.    cIcn  ei-    fellow.      Me    has    se\eral    children. 

Ann  Starling  liolloway  man-ied  Dr.  I',  'rhomjison.  a  talented 
physician,  and   has   children. 

Juliet   marrii'd    Mr.   John    Ahes    and    has   children. 

Rebecca  S.   married    A.   .ludson   Sharrard   and   has   children. 

Lucy  Ct.  married  .lohn  Allen  Trimble,  of  Hillsborouu'h,  son  of 
my  old  schoolmate,  ami  urandson  of  Allen  Trind)le,  former  dJov- 
ernor  of  Ohio.  lie  carries  on  a  lar^e  stock  farm  in  Fayette 
county.    <)liio.     'idiey    ha\('    children. 

Lizzie    11.    married    ^Ir.   B.  A.   Tracy    ami    has   one   child. 

For  other  descendants  of  Aniu'  .Starling'  see  family  table  of 
Hollowav. 
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D  July  16,  1840. 
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D  April  21, 1833. 
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-Sanih  VirKinia, 
B  Dec.    12,  1869. 


-Edmunil  Marshall 
B  Nov-.  7,  1834; 
D  .March  3,  18:«. 
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— Ilenry  Di.xon, 
B  July21.1868: 
D  June  2,  1869, 


-Ueorge  Dixon, 
B  April    10,  1866; 
DJuIy  15,   1806. 
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-.Jane  Starling. 
B  March  3,  1830: 
D  Sep.  19,  1831.        —Thomas  Posey, 
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-Laura  li.. 

B  Fcln-iuiry  JJ.  ISol. 


Oct.  20,  1870. 
-Eliza  R.,  =    B.A.  Tracy, 

B  Jan  18,  1S16.  I     B  Nov.  4, 18X5. 


Feb.  S,  IStiO. 
Lucy  U.,  =  John  A.  Trimble, 

B  July  14.  1812.  I 
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July  7,  l.'<iW. 
-Rebecca   S..    ^=    -A.  .Juilson  Shnrrarii 
B  July  23.  1840  I         I)  Nov.  2.5,  1870. 


Nov.  2(i,  l(v57. 
-Juliet  T.,  =      John  W.  Ahc^. 

B  Sei).  21, 1838.  I         B  March  21,  18:31. 


Nov.  20,  1867. 
-Anne  Starling,  =  Dr.  P.  Thumiison, 
B  April  26, 18.37.  I         B  April  1-5.  1828. 


I  .\iiril  IV.  1S64. 

—James  II..  _    .Mary  E.  Williams 

B  Feb.  1 ,  1S:K.     I        B  July  24. 184:3. 
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^F  THK  origin  ov  antecedents  of  this  family  I  know  but 
little,  and  that  was  derived  from  my  father,  who  spoke 
but  seldom  of  himself  or  his  ancestors.  Xor  do  I 
know  positively  at  what  time  our  ancestors  of  this 
name  tirst  came  to  America,  liut  my  father  said  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  was  born,  and  they  came 
first  to  N'orth  Carolina,  and  settled  near  the  Lucas 
family,  with  whom  they  had  been  connected  in  the  old  countr}^, 
Ireland;  that  the  name  was  originally  Sullivan,  the  tinal  letter  t, 
having  been  added,  at  a  remote  period,  to  distinguish  the  family 
from  others  of  a  similar  name,  and  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
man  of  high  respectability,  holding  some  appointment  under  the 
Colonial    Crovernment. 

That  the  Sullivants  were  quite  early  immigrants  into  Virginia 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  administration  of  the 
Colonial  Grovernor,  Nicholson,  he  removed  from  office,  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  one  Daniel  Sullivant,  clerk  of  the  court,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint,  and  constituted  one  of  the  charges 
of  maladministration  against  Governor  Nicholson,  set  forth  in  the 
affidavit  of  James  Blair,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Virginia, 
2oth  of  April,  1704,  as  follows : 

"The  alteration  in  the  Court  of  Nanzemonde,  indeed,  made  a 
very  great  noise,  as  I  had  it  from  some  of  the  Justices  them- 
selves, for  the  whole  court,  except  two,  were  turned  out,  &  the 
county,    not   affording    other    well    qualified    men    to   substitute    in 
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their  room,  it  was  said  the  county  business  did  exceedingly  suffer, 
&  there  was  a,  ^"cry  great  clamor  about  it,  as  likewise  the  cause 
of  it,  which,  as  I  lieard  from  some  of  the  said  Justices,  was 
the  turning  out  of  an  able  clerk  of  that  court,  one  Mr.  Daniel 
Sullivant,*  for  lending,  as  it  was  said,  his  ^'otc  &  interest  to 
one  Captain  Th<uuas  Swan,  who  was  chosen  Burgess  for  that 
county,  (contrary  to  the  CJov.'s  inclinations,)  &  substituting  another 
clerk  in  his  room,  whom  the  court  thought  so  insufficient  that 
thev  refused  him,  for  which  refusal  tliey  were  turned  out  & 
another  much  weaker  court  named,  wlio  were  obliged  to  admit 
tliat  insufficient  clerk,  eV'  it  seems.  Itetweeu  such  a  court  &  such 
a  clerk,  the  business  was  so  miserably  managed  as  occasioned  this 
general  outcry."  Page  9o  of  papers  relating  to  the  History  of 
the  Church  in  Virginia,  collected  ])y  Dr.  Hawkes,  in  England, 
from  the  original   archives. 

The  names  of  Clornelius  and  John  Sidlivant  also  appear  in 
Henning's  Statute's  of  Mrginia,  in  a  list  of  payments  made  to 
the  militia  of  Augusta  and  Halifax  counties,  who  had  lieen  called 
into  active   service   in   1758. 

The  name  of  Sullivant  is  peculiar,  and  I  ne\er  knew  or  heard 
of  any  of  that  nauu^  l>ut  the  members  of  my  own  family  until 
recently,  where,  in  some  instances  among  the  Irish,  they  too  are 
beginning  to  add  the  tinal  letter  t.  S(^  tluit  it  is  probable  Cor- 
nelius and  John  were  descendants  of  the  same  family  as  my 
father.  If  I  e\'er  heard  him  mention  his  grandfather's  christian 
name  I  have  now,  after  a  lapse  of  nnu-e  tlian  iifty  years,  forgotten 
it.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  clerk  of  the  court,  so  sum- 
marily ejected  from  office  by  Governor  Nicholson,  was  his  grand- 
father, spoken  of  by  him  as  holding  some  puldic  ai)pointment.  I 
do  not  assert  this,  for  I  have  now  no  means  of  knowing,  but  state 
it  as  a  high  probability. 


HJiven   in   thy   iiidi'X   to   those  papers,   Daniel   M.    Sullivant  — perliaps   Michael    for 
the  middle  name. 
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My  father's  fiither  was  named  Michael,  and  married  a  Miss 
Lucas,  and  removed  into  that  part  of  Lunenburgh  county,  Virginia, 
which  was  afterward  erected  into  the  county  of  Mecklenburg. 
Here  he  settled  with  his  family,  and  was  said,  at  one  time,  to 
have  been  w^ell  off,  owning  a  plantation  and  holding  slaves;  but 
he  was  of  a  social  disposition,  careless  and  rather  dissipated,  wastr 
ing  his  property,  which  was  almost  entirely  swept  away  after  his 
death  by  his  creditors,  the  chief  of  whom  was  said  to  bave  been 
his  brother-in-la\v,  named  Lucas. 

Michael  left  three  children,  Lucas,  Michael  and  a  daughter,  Anne, 
who  married  her  cousin  of  the  Lucas  family,  and  it  is  a  tradition 
of  our  family  that  a  Lucas,  afterward  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
was  descended  from  this  marriage.  Our  father  never  entertained 
any  pleasant  recollections  of  his  relatives  of  thcxt  family,  believing 
that  his  uncle  and  brother-in-law  of  that  name  had  been  unneces- 
sarily grasping  and  exacting  about  his  father's  property,  leaving 
the  widow  and  his  two  young  sons  in  quite  straightened  circum- 
stances. All  intercourse  between  the  families  ceased  at  an  early 
day  in  our  history,  and  I  know  nothing  farther  of  our  father^s 
relations  in  Carolina.  I  add  that  he  always  claimed  that  General 
Sullivan,  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  relative  or  connection,  but  in 
what  way  or  in   what  degree,  I   now  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

The  sons  of  Michael  Sullivant  and  Hannah  Lucas,  named, 
respectively,  Lucas  and  Michael,  carried  on  a  small  and  poor 
farm,  which  was  nearly  all  that  was  left  after  paying  the  debts 
of  the  father.  Their  mother  was  a  woman  of  strong  and  self- 
reliant  character,  and  herself  gave  to  her  sons  the  rudiments  of 
their   education. 

The  chief  crop  raised  on  the  farm  was  tobacco,  which,  with 
much  labor,  was  prepared  and  literally  rolled  to  market  at  Peters- 
bux'gh,  in  the  following  manner:  It  was  stripped  of  the  coarse 
stems  and  made  into  small  bundles  or  rolls,  and  then  pressed, 
in  quantities  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  into  rough 
but  strong  hogsheads,   and   then   headed  up.      Holes  were  bored 
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through  the  heads,  and  a  tough  hickory  stick,  sharjiened  at  one 
end,  driven  through  the  heads  into  the  tobacco,  the  outer  ends  of 
these  sticks  projecting  eight  or  ten  inches.  These  served  as  axles, 
by  means  of  which,  when  hickory  withes  were  attached  and  serv- 
ing as  shafts,  the  hogsheads  were  rolled  along  the  ground.  "When 
thus  prejjared,  with  a  horse  to  each,  the  young  Sullivants,  with  a 
young  negro,  started  on  their  long  and  tedious  annual  journey, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  compelled  to  accept  whatever  then 
happened  to  be  the  ruling  price,  which  was  very  fluctuating, 
depending  upon  the  supply  in  market,  sometimes  realizing  a 
handsome  profit,  and,  at  others,  receiving  but  a  mere  pittance  for 
their  year's  labor.  After  disposing  of  their  tobacco,  the  boys  laid 
in  a  supply  of  articles  the  family  most  needed,  and  returned  to 
commence  a  new  round  of  labor. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  annual  tobacco  rolling  trips  that  the 
youngest  son,  Michael,  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  Roanoke 
river.  The  cares  of  the  farm  now  devolved  upon  Lucas,  a  duty 
he  performed  faithfully  and  intelligently,  devoting  his  spare  time 
to  improving  his  education  b}^  the  aid  of  his  mother,  and  during 
the  long  winter  nights,  learning  to  write  in  the  blank  and  inter- 
linear spaces  of  an  old  account  book,  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot 
fire. 

Lucas  Sullivant  was  born  September,  1765,  in  ^Mecklenburg 
county,  Virginia,  and,  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  volun- 
teered and  went  with  an  expe'dition  destined  for  Augusta  and 
other  then  western  counties,  Avhich  were  threatened  with  an  Indian 
invasion.  His  courage  and  good  conduct  were  such  as  to  receive 
the  public   commendation  of  his    commanding   officer. 

His  mother  having  died,  he  was  left  to  buffet  the  world  alone, 
and  make  his  own  way.  But  his  energy,  industry  and  good 
character  secured  him  good  friends  and  considerate  advisers, 
among  whom  was  Colonel  William  Starling,  afterward  his  father- 
in-law.  He  freely  used  his  little  patrimony  in  acquiring  a  better 
and  more  liberal  education,  and,  having  mastered  the  science  and 
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practice  of  sui'veyiiii;',  he  adopted  it  for  a  profession,  and,  lla^•ing■ 
established  a  reputation  for  enter})rise  and  capac-ity,  found  plenty 
of  em])loyment  in  the  neigliboring  counties. 

But  the  new  and  unsur\eyed  hinds  of  Kentucky,  then  an  out- 
lying county  of  A'irginia,  ottered  a  wider  field  for  his  talents  and 
enterprise,  and,  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  went  thither,  where 
his  skill  and  services  as  a  surveyor  were  in  constant  requisition. 

He  settled  tirst  at  Paris,  in  Bourljon  county,  and  before  long- 
became  owner  of  a  line  tract  of  land  on  Stoner's  creek,  near  that 
town.  Subsequently  he  bought  property  and  built  a  house  in 
^^'ashing•ton,  Mason  county,  where  he  resided  for  several  3'ears, 
boarding  with  a  family  by  the  name  of  Treacle,  after  whom,  when 
he  afterward  came  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  he  named  a  creek  in 
the  western  part  of  the  present  Franklin  county,  now  known  as 
Little   Darby  creek. 

At  the  time  ]Mr.  Sullivant  went  to  Kentucky,  A'irginia  not  oidy 
owned  that  country.  1iut  all  the  vast  region  comprising  the  present 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  ^Michigan,  and  parts  of  ]Min- 
nesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  when  afterwards  she  generously  gave 
it.  as  a  common  inheritance,  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  she 
reserved  but  a  small  portion  of  this  magniticent  domain  in  that 
part  of  the  great  Northwest  Territory,  which  afterward  became 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

This  reservation  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  river, 
M'est  by  the  Little  Miami  river,  east  by  the  Scioto,  and  north  by 
a  line  uniting  the  head  waters  of  these  two  rivers,  and  was 
intended  by  way  of  a  land  bounty  to  recompense  the  services 
of  her  own  citizens  who  had  fought   in  the  war  for  independence. 

The  oflficers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  Continental  army  fi-om 
Virginia,  having  been  empowered  by  the  State  Legislature  to 
select  a  surveyor  general,  and  open  an  office  for  the  entry  and 
registration  of  these  lands  under  ])roper  regulations,  met  and 
appointed  Colonel  Richard  C.  Anderson,  a  distinguished  officer  of 
the   Revolution,  and   father   of   our   late   Governor   Anderson    and 
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of  Major  Anderson,  the  gallant  defender  of  Fort  Sumter  in  the 
great  rebellion  of  1861. 

Colonel  Anderson,  soon  after  his  appointment,  removed  to. Ken- 
tucky, and  established  his  office,  in  1784,  jit  a  small  station,  with 
stockade  and  block  house,  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Grass  creek,  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio  river,  upon  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Louisville. 

Colonel  Anderson  appointed  Mr.  Lucas  Sullivant  a  deputy  sur- 
veyor, and  he  was  one  of  the  Ijand  of  bold  and  hardy  adventurers 
who,  at  a  very  early  day,  penetrated  the  unbroken  wilderness  Avhich 
then  covered  the  j)resent  State  of  Ohio. 

The  land  district  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  opened  in  1787, 
and  soon  afterward  the  surveyors,  Massie,  Sullivant,  Beasley, 
O'Bannion,  McArthur  and  others,  commenced  their  adventurous 
and  dangerous  career  betwixt  the  Scioto  and  Miami  rivers,  in  the 
"Virginia  Military  Land   District." 

In  some  of  his  first  attempts  he  was  driven  back  by  the  Indians, 
but  finally,  having  formed  and  equipped  a  larger  surveying  party 
at  Limestone,  (now  Maysville,  Kentucky,)  Mr.  Sullivant  bid  fare- 
well to  his  friends,  and,  with  a  stout  heart,  equal  to  any  fate, 
turned  his  back  upon  civilization  and  the  settlements,  and,  strik- 
ing out  through  the  wilderness,  arrived  in  due  time  upon  the 
Scioto,  and  commenced  his  operations  in  the  territory  of  the  present 
Franklin  county.  His  party  consisted  of  about  twenty  men,  includ- 
ing surveyors,  chain-carriers,  markers,  huntsmen,  scouts  and  pack- 
horse-men  with  packhorses,  carrying  blankets,  provisions,  axes, 
kettles  and   camp  equipage. 

Of  provisions  they  carried  only  some  flour,  bacon  and  salt, 
depending  for  their  chief  subsistence  upon  the  skill  of  the  hunters 
and  the  abundance  of  wild  game,  such  as  liears,  deer  and  turkeys. 
When  scarce  of  flour  they  substituted  for  their  bread  the  dry 
breast  meat  of  the  wild  turkey,  or  the  lean  flesh  of  the  deer, 
or  jerked -venison,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  peculiar  mode  of 
its   preparation;    and    the   fat   and    greasy  bear   meat   furnished    a 
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wholesome  and  i)alatable  substitute  tV>r  Lacon.  Many  times,  scarce 
of  proA'isions,  tliey  were  often  luingry  and  sore  tried  for  a  full 
meal,  especially  when  in  the  vicinity  of  parties  of  Indians  lialde 
to   be   attracted   by  the   ring  of  the   hunter's   rifle. 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions  of  scarcity,  after  two  days  of  almost 
entii'e  al>stinence  from  food,  when  leaving  camp  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  Mr.  Sullivant  told  the  cook  to  hunt  up  the  bones 
and  rejected  scraps  of  meat  arountl  the  camp,  and  try  for  a  2)ot 
of  soup  by  their  return  in  the  evening.  When  they  returned 
to  the  camp,  weary  and  hungry,  they  were  regaled  with  the  most 
appetizing  odors  arising  from  the  bubbling  and  steaming  camp 
kettle;  for,  sure  enough,  the  cook  had  found  something,  and  soon 
the  mess  was  ready,  and  each  man  received  his  share  of  the  hot 
broth  in  his  tin  cu}),  and  the  bones  and  scraj)s  of  meat  were 
distributed  by  lot,  and  my  father  received  the  head  of  some 
small   animal  for  his  portion. 

After  supper,  as  the  men  gathered  around  the  camp-tire,  now 
happy  and  contented,  the  cook,  somewhat  vain  of  the  success  he 
had  achieved,  asked  them  to  guess  what  they  had  eaten  for 
supper,  and  how  he  had  procured  the  materials.  Some  guessed 
a  raccoon,  ground  hog,  rabbit;  others  suggested  a  possum,  squir- 
rel, porcupine,  &c.,  to  all  of  which  the  cook  returned  a  negative; 
and  tinally,  when  he  was  pressed  to  tell,  he  said  they  had 
supped  on  skunk  soup,  and,  to  prove  it,  produced  the  fresh  skins 
of  the  animals.  Instantly  the  camp  was  in  commotion.  Some  of 
the  men  laughed,  some  swore,  and  others,  more  indignant,  wanted 
to  whip  the  cook,  and  one  poor  fellow,  the  ^'ictim  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  soon  lost  the  supper  he  had  just  swallowed.  The 
cook  had,  fortunately,  found  a  pair  of  these  little  animals  in  a 
hollow  log,  and  captured  them  without  damage  to  himself,  and 
thus  had  the  materials  for  his  soup,  which  my  father  declared 
was   tirst   rate. 

^^^olves  were  constant  visitors,  liarking  and  hoAvling  about  the 
camp,  lying   in  wait  for  any  odd   scrajjs,  and  the  panther,  (vulgo 
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painter),  or  ximeriean  cougar,  was  more  than  once  found  prowling 
around,  mo.st  probably  attracted  l)y  the  venison  which  was  generally 
in  good  supply  in  their  t-amp.  Once,  when  encamped  near  what  the 
early  settlers  knew  as  the  "Salt  Lick,"  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  three  miles  below  tlie  present  city  of  Columbus,  a  jianther 
was  discovered  crouched  nn  the  horizontal  limb  of  a  tree,  nearly 
overhanging  the  place  where  they  were  sitting  around  the  brightly 
blazing  tire.  The  tail  of  the  panther  was  swaying  to  and  fro, 
and  he  seemed  al)Out  to  spring  upon  them,  when  one  of  the 
hunters,  seizing  his  rifle,  aimed  at  the  head  between  the  glaring 
eye-balls  of  the  animal,  and,  with  a  steady  hand,  pulled  the 
trigger.  Simultaneous  with  the  crack  of  the  gun  the  beast  gave 
a  sci'eam  and  a  spring,  and,  falling  in  their  midst,  scattered  the 
camp  tire   in   his   death   struggle. 

When  my  father  woke  in  the  morning,  feeling  something  heavy 
on  his  body,  he  cast  his  eyes  along  without  uncovering  his  arms 
or  moving  in  his  position,  and,  to  his  horror,  perceived  a  large 
rattle  snake  snugly  coiled  up,  enjoying  the  combined  warmth  of 
his  body  and  his  blanket.  With  a  quick  and  vigorous  thrust,  he 
threw  l>lanket  and  all  from  him,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  soon 
dispatched   tlie   venomous   reptile. 

While  sur\-eying  on  Deer  creek  in  the  present  Madison  county, 
Mr.  Sullivant  was  in  advance  running  his  line,  when  suddenly 
he  encountered  a  Frenchman  on  horseback  accomjjanied  by  two 
Indians  on  foot,  and,  apprehending  nothing  from  so  small  a  party, 
he  passed  on  after  exchanging  salutations  and  signs  of  amity. 
Soon  after,  hearing  gun  shots,  he  came  quickly  back,  and  found 
that  the  rear  guard  of  his  own  party,  upon  discovering  the  Indians, 
had  tired  upon  them,  killing  the  Frenchman,  who  was  most  prob- 
al)ly  a  trader  among  them.  ^^dlen  he  fell,  one  of  the  Indians 
instantly  sprang  upon  the  horse  and  dashed  away;  the  other 
plunged  down  tln^  l)ank  of  the  creek  and  disappeared.  Mr.  Sulli- 
vant was  much  in'()\'oko(l,  and  severely  reprimanded  his  men  for 
tills  unnecessary  attack,  and,  believing  it  would  soon  be  followed 
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by  a  retaliation  from  the  liidi.-in  \illau'es  (Hi  tlie  Scidto.  lie  deter- 
mined to  elose  uji  his  work  as  Sdoii  as  |i(issil(l<"  and  lea\e  tlic 
neighborhood. 

Jonathan  Alder,  well  known  to  our  old  citizens,  had  Ijeen  cap- 
tured in  Viru-inia,  when  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  l)y  a  rovini;- 
party  of  Indians,  and  carried  into  Ohio,  where  lie  was  adopted 
into  a  family,  and,  becoming  a  member  of  the  trilie  by  apjtro- 
priate  rites  and  ceremonies,  he  married  a  wife,  when  old  enough, 
and  lived  among  them  for  many  years.  After  the  settlement  of 
the  county  he  bought  land  of  my  father,  and  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at   our  house   in   my  boyhood. 

Although  I  had  heard  my  father  relate  the  incidents  of  the 
Deer  creek  attack  and  the  consequences  that  followed,  it  was 
gratifying  to  learn  further  particulars  from  Alder,  who  told  me 
he  was  still  living  with  the  Indians,  and,  at  this  very  time,  was 
with  a  small  party  conveying  a  lame  and  sick  man  to  a  famous 
doctor,  living  at  the  ^lingo  town,  or  encampment,  on  the  east  liank 
of  the  Scioto,  one  mile  and  a  half  below  the  present  city  of 
('(dundnis.  He  said  they  were  so  near  as  to  distinctly  hear  the 
gun  shots  and  shouts  of  my  father's  party,  and  having  sent  one 
of  the  number  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  rinding  it  was  from 
a  body  of  white  men,  they  became  very  much  alarmed,  and, 
apprehending  an  attack,  stole  away  as  (piietly  as  possilile  from 
so  dangerous  a  vicinity,  and  traveling  nearly  all  night,  they 
arrived  at  their  destination  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
and  found  that  the  Indian  who  had  taken  the  Frenchman's  horse 
had   arrived    in   the  morning  liefore  them. 

Tills  fellow  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  magnifying  the  sad  affair 
into  a  desperate  and  long  continued  right,  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
survivor,  and  from  which  he  had  escajied  after  deeds  of  unwonted 
valor.  It  is  true  his  tale  seemed  somewhat  marvelous  and  rather 
inci'edible,  as  he  ha<l  neither  wounds  nor  scalps  to  show,  but,  as 
there  was  none  to  contradict,  his  story  passed  current,  and  indeed 
seemed  to  be  strongly  confirmed  when  Alder  and  his  party  related 
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what  they  knew.  The  camp  was  hardly  large  enough  to  contain 
the  vain-glorious  boaster,  and  he  was  strutting  about  in  full  feather 
when,  unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  the  other  Indian,  who  had 
precipitated  himself  over  the  bank  of  the  creek  and  hid  in  a  pile 
of  drift  wood,  now,  on  the  second  day,  made  his  appearance  and 
gave  a  true  version  of  events.  Whereupon,  said  Alder,  with  his 
peculiar  and  quaint  laugh,  the  first  fellow  encountered  such  a 
storm  of  I'idicule  and  reproach  that  he  was  driven  from  the  camp 
village. 

I  asked  Alder  what  ailed  the  sick  man  and  what  became  of  him. 
He  replied  that  he  had  a  painful  and  swollen  knee,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  doctor,  was  bewitched  generally,  and,  from  the  signs, 
he  knew  it  was  the  work  of  a  certain  woman  of  the  tribe.  The 
doctor,  after  half  roasting  his  patient  with  hot  stones,  gave  him 
a  decoction  of  herbs  to  drink,  and  then  pretty  nearly  melted  him 
Avith  a  tremendous  sweat,  and,  rubbing  him  otf,  stretched  him  on 
his  blankets,  and,  after  considerable  singing,  smoking  and  jxiw- 
wowing,  proceeded  to  scarify  the  knee,  and,  (according  to  Alder), 
drew  therefrom  a  muscle  shell  about  six  inches  long,  remai'king 
that  now  he  had  got  that  thing  out,  the  man  would  get  well, 
but  that  the  woman  would  likewise  die.  I  remarked,  "I  don't 
think  such  a  thing  possible,  Mr.  Alder."  "Oh!  l)ut  I  stood  by 
and  saw  it  doiu^,  and,  sure  enough,  the  woman  did  die  in  three 
weeks,  and  the  man  got  well."  No  doubt  the  cunning  old  doctor 
and  conjurer  was  an  expert  at  sleight  of  hand,  and  took  measures 
to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy  about  the  jioor  woman, 
and,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  gratify  some  private  grudge,  and 
establish  his  own  reputation   more  firmly. 

After  a  consultation  was  lield  at  the  Mingo  village,  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  out  to  capture  or  destroy  the  surveying  party; 
but,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  procedure,  Mr.  Sullivant  was  per- 
forming his  last  day's  work,  jireparator}^  to  leaving  the  vicinity, 
when,  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  affair  of  the  Frenchman,  and  late 
in   the   afternoon,  while   engaged   in    running   and    closing   up   the 
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last  lines  of  his  surv-eys,  and  being,  as  nsual,  in  advance,  he 
discovered  a  body  of  savages,  somewhat  larger  than  his  (jwn 
party,  crossing  a  high  grassed  prairie  or  glade,  and  at  such  a 
distance  that  the  parties  would  meet  if  he  continued  his  course. 
He  signaled  his  men  to  s((uat  in  the  grass,  and,  when  they  got 
together,  he  said:  "Now,  here  is  a  chance  for  a  tight  if  you 
desire  it.  Say  the  word  and  we  will  go  in.  It  is  for  you  to 
determine."  A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  let  the 
Indians  pass  by,  and  for  this  course  none  were  more  clamorous 
or  so  strenuous  as  those  who,  with  insolent  bravado,  had  scotfed, 
but  a  few  days  before,  at  any  danger  likely  t(j  result  from  their 
attack  upon  the  Frenchman  and  his  little  party. 

Mr.  Sullivant  remarked:  "It  has  turned  out  just  as  I  expected, 
for  those  most  restive  and  insuljordinate  under  wholesome  disci- 
pline always  prove  the  most  unready  and  cowardly  in  the  presence 
of  real  danger."  After  directing  the  men  to  keep  together,  and 
assist  each  other  in  any  emergency,  he  pointed  out  the  direction 
of  Limestone,  in  case  they  became  separated,  and  told  them  they 
were  not  to  tire  a  gun,  as  it  would  reveal  their  locality  to  the 
Indians,  and,  rising  from  concealment,  he  proceeded  to  finish  his 
last  line  and  close  the  survey  at  the  place  of  beginning.  This  was 
etfected  just  at  twilight,  and  my  father  was  making  his  last  entry 
in  his  field  book,  when  a  flock  of  turkeys  near  by  began  to  fly 
up  in  the  trees  to  roost.  This  sudden  temptation  was  too  much 
for  some  of  the  men,  and  several  shots  were  fired.  He  warned 
the  men  to  be  ready,  for  the  Indians  were  within  hearing  and 
Avould  be  on  them  in  a  few  minutes.  He  had  scarcely  ceased 
speaking,  when  they  rushed  upon  them  with  a  whoop  and  a 
volley.  He  lifted  his  conqiass,  which  was  on  the  Jacob's  staff 
standing  beside  him,  and,  tossing  it  into  a  fallen  tree  top,  unslung 
the  light  shotgun  he  carried  strapped  on  his  back,  and  fired  at 
an  Indian  who  was  advancing  upon  him  with  uplifted  tomahawk, 
and,  turning  about  to  look  for  his  men,  saw  they  were  in  a  panic 
and  rapidly  dispersing,  and  he   also  took  to  his  heels,  and  fortu- 
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nately,  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  fell  in  with  six  of  his  men. 
Favoi'ed  in  their  flight  by  the  darkness,  and  shaping  their  course 
by  the  stars,  they  journeyed  all  night  and  most  of  next  day 
before   halting. 

The  third  night,  as  they  were  traveling  along,  footsore  and 
weary,  they  heard  voices  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  hillock 
in  front,  and  they  stopj^ed  and  hailed.  The  other  party,  discov- 
ering them  at  the  same  moment,  challenged  and  ordered  a  halt. 
A  parley  ensued,  when,  to  their  great  surjjrise,  those  on  the  hill 
appeared  to  be  the  other  and  larger  party  of  their  own  men. 
But  no  advance  was  made  by  either  side,  each  fearing  the  other 
might  be  a  decoj^  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  for  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  trick  for  the  cunning  savages  to  compel  their  unfor- 
tunate  i^risoners   to   play  such   a   part. 

After  numerous  questions  and  inquiries,  and  a  good  deal  of  talk 
on  both  sides,  the  larger  body  insisted,  under  a  threat  of  an  imme- 
diate volley,  that  the  advance  should  be  made  by  the  smaller 
party,  Avhen  Mr.  Sullivant,  handing  his  note  book  and  papers  to 
his  own  men,  with  the  request  to  deliver  them  to  his  friends  in 
Kentucky  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  him  and  they  be 
fortunate  enough  to  escape,  and  promising  to  give  them  warning, 
at  all  hazards,  if  there  was  treachery  in  the  case,  he  went  for- 
ward alone,  and  iinding  all  right,  his  own  little  party  advanced, 
and  they  had  a  joyful  meeting  in  the  wilderness. 

Upon  comparing  experiences  they  found  that  two  men  were 
missing,  Murray,  and  another  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect, 
who  had  fallen  at  the  Are  of  the  Indians  when  they  made  their 
attack. 

An  interesting  sequel  to  the  incidents  here  related  is  the  fact 
that,  years  afterward,  when  Madison  county  was  settling,  and  my 
father  had  sold  this  tract  of  land,  and  it  was  being  cleared  up, 
the  compass  was  found  where  it  had  been  flung,  and  was  but 
little  injured,  and  having  been  recovered,  is  still  carefully  pre- 
served  by  the   writer  as  a  memento  of  those  perilous  times. 
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Upon  a  subsequent  expedition,  Mr.  Sullivant  had  appointed  a 
^endez^"ous  for  his  i)arty  at  the  forks  of  the  Scioto,  by  which 
name  the  junction  of  this  river  and  Wlictstone  (now  called  Olen- 
tangy)  was  known  by  the  early  surveyors,  and  was  so  designated 
on  their  maps.  He  directed  his  men,  if  he  was  not  present  by 
a  certain  time,  to  leave  a  canoe  for  him  and  proceed  up  the  river, 
and  await  his  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  now  known 
as  Mill  creek.  Mr.  Sullivant  was  detained  and  did  not  join  his 
men  at  the  forks  of  the  Scioto,  but  found,  on  his  arrival,  a  canoe 
which  had  been  left  according  to  his  directions.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening,  but  he  embarked  immediately,  intending  to  proceed 
up   the   river   a   few   miles   before  encamping. 

Just  after  pushing  out  he  discovered  three  Indians  lurking  in 
the  grove  of  great  sycamores  that  used  to  stand  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Whetstone.  He  pushed  on  up  the  river,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout,  and  soon  found  that  the  Indians  were  cautiously 
following,  and  there  was  no  'further  doubt  as  to  their  intention, 
which  was  to  pursue  and  come  upon  him  after  he  had  encamped 
for   the   night. 

At  dusk,  having  reached  the  wooded  island  ojjposite  the  stone 
quarry,  three  miles  above  the  present  site  of  Columbus,  he  took 
the  north  channel  and  landed  on  the  island.  Here,  having  seen 
that  his  pursuers  were  still  tbllowing,  he  proceeded  rather  osten- 
tatiously to  haul  up  his  canoe  and  secure  it  for  the  night,  in  full 
view  of  the  Indians,  and  began  to  cut  bushes  and  drive  stakes, 
as  if  iDreparing  for  a  camp,  and  soon  kindled,  on  purpose,  a  small 
and  smoky  tire,  sufficient  to  attract  attention,  but  without  giving 
much   light. 

It  having,  by  this  time,  become  fairly  dark,  he  took  his  gun, 
compass  and  pack,  and  quickly,  but  quietly,  crossed  the  island 
and  waded  across  the  river  to  the  opposite  side,  and,  proceeding 
but  a  little  way,  stopped  to  rest  and  eat  some  supper,  trusting 
in  his  strategem  to  deceive  the  Indians,  who,  he  belieA'-ed,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  custom,  would  wait  until  far  in  the  night  before 
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coming  upon  their  itnsuspecting  victim  when  wrapped  in  profound 
sleep,  and,  before  this  attempt,  he  hoped  to  be  far  on  his  way 
toward   his   men,  whom  he   did  join    next   evening. 

Soon  after  he  reached  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  moon 
rose,  and,  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  note  book,  he  wrote,  as  well 
as  the  light  permitted,  a  brief  account  of  the  circumstances,  and 
signing  his  name,  placed  it  in  a  cleft  stick  stuck  into  the  ground, 
and,  before  leaving,  carved  his  initials  and  the  date  on  the  bark 
of  a   tree. 

A  long  time  aftenvard,  when  botanizing  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
above  the  quarry,  I  took  refuge  from  a  passing  shower  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  large  sugar  tree.  Some  ancient  ax  marks 
on  the  bark  attracted  my  attention,  and,  passing  around  the  tree, 
I  was  surprised  at  seeing  the  letters  L.  S.  and  a  date  on  the 
bark.  This  •  event,  which  I  had  heard  related  in  my  boyhood, 
instantly  occurred  to  me,  and  I  perceived  I  was  standing  on  the 
precise  spot  where  my  father  had  left  this  memorial  of  himself, 
in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  near  fifty  years  before,  when 
fleeing  for  his  life,  with  nought  but  his  own  courage  and  self- 
reliance   to   sustain   him. 

After  joining  his  men  he  proceeded  up  the  river  with  his  party 
in  canoes,  and,  upon  the  report  of  one  of  his  men  that  there  was 
good  land  in  that  vicinity,  he  stopped  several  days  on  a  creek, 
which  he  named  Boke's  creek,  a  name  it  still  retains,  and  which 
also  perpetuates  that  of  Arthur  Boke,  one  of  his  trusted  scouts 
and   hunters. 

The  son  of  Boke  by  a  negro  female,  formerly  a  slave  belonging 
to  our  family  in  Kentucky,  was  abandoned  in  infancy  hy  his 
mother,  but  was  nourished  at  her  own  breast  by  our  mother, 
with  her  eldest  son,  William.  This  Arthur  was,  in  after  years, 
my  nurse,  and,  spending  his  life  in  the  family,  at  last  found  a 
resting-place   with   his   old   master   in   Green   Lawn    Cemetery. 

I  have  heard  my  father  state  that,  on  another  occasion,  he 
was  again  ascending   the   Scioto  with   his    party  in  canoes,  in  the 
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latter  part  of  April,  and  when  about  a  half  mile  Ijclow  the  place 
now  known  as  the  ^Marble  Cliff  quarries,  with  the  wind  blowing- 
down  stream,  they  encountered  a  most  peculiar  and  sickening- 
odor,  which  increased  as  they  advanced,  and  some  of  the  men 
were  absolutely  overcome  with  nausea  occasioned  by  the  intol- 
erable   effluA'ium. 

When  arriving-  opposite  the  clitf  the  cause  was  revealed,  and 
it  was  found  to  proceed  from  a  prodigious  number  of  snakes, 
principally  rattle  snakes,  which,  just  awakened  from  their  winter 
torpor,  were  basking  in  the  s})ring-  sunshine.  Mr.  8ullivant  said, 
unless  he  had  seen  it,  he  could  never  have  iniagined  such  a 
sight.  Every  available  place  was  full,  and  the  whole  face  of  the 
cliff  seemed   to   be   a    mass   of  living,  writhing-   reptiles.* 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  early  settlers  of  Franklin  town- 
ship that  the  fissures  and  holes  in  the  rocky  l>ank  of  the  ri-\'er 
were  the  resorts  of  great  numbers  of  snakes,  that  came  there  every 
fall  for  winter  quarters,  and  that  several  regular  snake  hunts, 
or   x'ather   snake    killings,    took   place.      The    most   famous   snake 

'■  lu  the  narratives  of  the  early  explorers,  both  in  New  England  and  the  West, 
are  aecounts  of  great  collections  of  snakes,  especially  rattlesnakes,  but  in  "The  Life 
and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,"  the  Moravian  missionary  among  the  Indians,  I  find 
so  similar  a  circumstance  to  that  which  I  narrate  above,  that  it  is  here  inserted, 
copied  from  pages  137-8  of  that  work  : 

"  On  their  way  to  this  town  they  came  upon  a  rattlesnake  nest,  amid  the  liills  of 
the  Susquehanna.  At  first  but  a  few  reptiles  were  basking  in  the  sun.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  they  kill  these  than  the  whole  neighborhood  seemed  to  be  alive  with 
them,  and  a  rattling  began  which  was  frightful.  Snakes  crawled  out  of  holes,  from 
crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  between  loose  stones,  or  darted  from  thickets  and  lifted 
up  their  heads  above  patches  of  fern,  until  there  was  a  multitude  in  motion  that 
completely  surrouaded  the  travelers,  who  hastened  from  the  spot.  It  was  a  place 
where  the  reptiles  had  gathered  in  autumn  and  lain  torpid,  coiled  together  in  heaps, 
during  winter. 

"  Zeisberger  says  that  he  once  met  with  some  Indians  who  had  found  such  a  nest, 
and  set  fire  to  the  dry  leaves  and  trees  around  it.  The  result,  as  related  by  them, 
was  marvelous.  First  a  terrific  concert  ensued  of  roaring  flames  and  hissing,  rattling 
serpents,  and  these  came  rolling  down  the  mountain  side,  scorched  to  death,  in  such 
(juantities  that  they  would  have  filled  several  wagons,  while  the  air  was  laden  with 
an  intolerable  stench." 
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den  known,  was  at  the  Marble  Cliifs.  There  were  two  entrances 
into  the  rocks  from  three  to  live  feet  in  diameter,  leading  into 
a  tissure  or  cave  of  unknown  extent,  and  the  bottom  part  of 
these  entrances  was  as  smooth  and  polished  as  glass,  from  the 
constant  gliding  in  and  out  of  these  loathsome  reptiles,  which  were 
the  annoyance  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  especial 
dread  of  us  boys,  who  had  to  go  with  our  bags  of  grain  to  be 
ground   at   McCoy's    mill,  about   two   hundred   yards  above. 

Several  times  on  my  trips  to  the  mill  I  saw  the  venomous 
reptiles  sunning  themselves  in  the  road,  and  I  always  turned 
aside,  and  the  horse,  from  some  natural  instinct,  seemed  to  be 
equally  averse  to  go  near  them.  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
one  occasion,  when,  mounted  on  three  bushels  of  corn  on  the 
back  of  "old  Kate,"  we  jogged  on  until  near  the  mill,  when  the 
old  mare  gave  a  snort  and  a  shy  that  nearly  threw  me  off,  as 
she  discovered  a  huge  old  rattlesnake  lying  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  as  if  he  owned  all  the  premises.  The  old  mare,  of  her 
own  accord,  gave  his  snakeship  a  wide  berth,  and  continued  to 
snort  and  exhibit  uneasiness  for  some  time,  and  I  know  I  received 
such  a  fright  the  cold  chills  ran  over  me,  although  it  was  a  hot 
summer  day. 

For  years  after  the  settlement  of  that  neighborhood,  fi'equent 
attempts  were  made  to  break  up  this  resort,  particularly  when 
the  premises  were  owned  by  Thomas  Backus,  who,  one  cold 
winter,  had  large  quantities  of  dry  wood  and  brush  carried  into 
the  ea^Ts  and  set  on  lire  in  the  spring;  gunpowder  was  also 
used  in  an  attemj)!  to  blow  u]>  this  snake -den,  as  it  was 
universally  called,  and  one  of  the  blasts  found  vent  on  top  of 
the  ridge,  a  half  :\  mile  away,  and  formed  a  sink -hole,  which 
remains  until  this  day.  One  of  the  most  efficient  means  was 
building  a  hog  pen,  early  in  the  fall,  in  fi'ont  of  the  den,  and 
the  hogs  were  said  to  have  destroyed  great  numbers.  A  j^air 
of  bald  eagles  had  a  nest  in  a  tall  cedar  that  formerly  crowned 
the  clilf,   and   they  also   killed   many  of  these   reptiles.      Happily 
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time  alone  lia.s  effected  wliat  combined  and  systematic  efforts 
tailed  to  accomplish,  for  I  believe  no  venomous  snake  has  l)een 
seen  in  that   once   famous    locality  for   now   many   years. 

To  our  present  aeneration  this  mention  of  travel  by  canoe 
may  appear  strange,  and  I  will  here  state  that,  before  there 
were  any  mill-dams  or  obstructions,  the  Scioto  river  furnished 
the  most  easy  access  to  the  valley,  and,  during-  tlie  early  set- 
tlement of  the  State,  many  families  and  immigrants  availed 
themselves  of  the  trans})ort  by  piroiiues  and  canoes  to  reach 
Piketon,  C'hillicothe,  Circleville.  and  other  i>Iaces,  and  the  tifst 
settlers    in    the   town  of  Franklinton    came   in   canoes. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1797,  Mr.  Sullivant  laid  out  the 
town  of  Franklinton,  which  was  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale 
than  it  now  presents.  He  believed  that,  situated  as  it  was, 
in  a  region  of  land  unparalleled  for  fertility,'  and  on  a  then 
navigable  river,  and  so  near  the  center  of  the  State,  if  it  did 
not  become  the  actual  capital,  it  would  be  close  to  it,  and  the 
great  tide  of  Western  immigration  W(juld  pass  through  it,  and  so 
it  was  likely  to  become  a  great  center  in  the  progress  of  the 
State,  and  conseciuently  he  had  great  ex]>ectations  of  the  new 
town. 

Before  the  day  ap[)ointed  for  the  sale  of  the  lots,  however,  there 
came  the  great  flood  of  1798,  the  tradition  of  which  is  still  dwelt 
on  by  the  few  remaining  settlers  of  those  days.  The  bottoms 
and  low  grounds  surrounding  the  town  were  overflowed,  and  the 
plan  of  the  town  was  reduced  and  made  to  conform  in  limits  to 
the  higher  grounds.  In  the  town,  on  one  whole  street,  called 
Gift  street  on  the  map,  lots  were  laid  oft'  and  oftered  gratuitously 
to  those  who,  within  a  certain  time,  would  build  upon  them.  To 
this  village  in  the  wilderness  he  removed,  and  Vtuilt  the  first 
brick  house  in  the  county,  and  here  were  his  children  born,  and 
here  he  lived  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Sullivant  laid  off  his  town  our  political  posi- 
tion  was    in  th^  Xorthwest   Territorv,  and    it  was  not  until  some 
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years  after  tliat  Ohio  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  State,  and 
then  we  fell  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  Ross  county, 
for  not  until  the  winter  of  1803-4  was  Franklin  county  laid  off, 
with  a  territory  extending  north  to  the  Indian  boundary  line, 
established  by  General  Wayne  after  his  victory  over  the  Indians, 
and  commonly  known  as  the  Greenville  treaty  line.  This  county 
then  included  a  territory  comprising  in  wliole  or  part  what  after- 
ward became  the  counties  of  Pickaway,  Fairfield,  Licking,  Dela- 
ware, Marion,  Logan,  Union,  Champaign,  Clarke,  and  Madison. 

in  this  new  county  of  Franklin  Mr.  Sullivant  was  appointed 
the  first  clerk  of  the  courts,  an  office  which  he  held  nominally, 
for,  in  the  latter  j)art  of  1806,  having  sent  to  Kentucky  for  his 
young  brother-in-law,  he  placed  him  in  the  office,  which,  for  the 
last  few  years  of  his  term,  was  attended  to  by  his  young  deputy 
for  his  own  emolument,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  by  his  influence,  greatly  assisted  in  procuring  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  deputy  as  successor.  This  person  was  Lyne  Starling, 
who  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Columljus,  and  a  well 
known   and   highly   respected   citizen. 

At  a  session  of  the  court,  held  January  7th,  1807,  it  was 
"  Ordered,  that  Lucas  Sullivant  be  a];)pointed  recorder  for  the 
county  of  Franklin,  pro  tempore,  who  shall  i)roceed  to  provide  the 
necessary  books  for  the  office,  and  shall,  if  he  is  not  continued 
permanently,  be  paid  by  his  successor  the  necessary  costs  of  the 
same  at  the  time  of  delivering  the  records  in  his  possession, 
which  he  shall  do  whenever  a  recorder  shall  be  permanently 
apjjointed." 

Mr.  Sullivant  was  suc<-eeded  l»y  Adam  Hosack,  and  he  by  Lin- 
coln Goodale,  in  1813,  who  continued  until  1817.  From  this  time 
until   1831  the  office  was  filled  l)y  Abram   I.  McDowell. 

The  court  of  1804  used  due  diligence  to  preserve  good  order 
in  the  new  settlement,  and,  as  a  sign  of  civilization  and  a  terror 
to  evil-doers,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1804,  it  was  "Ordered, 
that    there    be   a  jail    built    for   the   use   of    this    county,    on    the 
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foll()\vin,2,'  ])laii,  to-Avit:  Of  logs  twelve  feet  long  and  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  with  two  sides  hewed  so  as  to  make  a  face 
of  eiglit  inches,  to  be  let  down  dovetailing,  so  as  to  make  the 
logs  fit  close  together ;  to  lie  seven  feet  at  least  between  the 
lower  and  npper  floor,  which  floor  is  to  be  of  timbers  of  like 
thickness,  with  three  sides  hewed  so  as  to  let  them  lie  entirelv 
close,  and  to  l)e  smooth  on  the  face  of  the  lower  floor,  and  the 
upper  floor  to  show  an  even  face  in  like  manner  on  the  lower 
side,  and  to  lia\e  two  rounds  (»f  logs  at  least,  of  like  timbers, 
above  the  u[)i»er  floor;  then  to  have  a  cal)in  roof,*  well  put  on, 
a  door  cut  out  two  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  prepared  in  a 
workmanlike  order,  to  hang  the  shutter  of  the  door,  which  shutter 
is  t()  be  made  in  a  strong  and  sufficient  and  workmanlike  man- 
ner of  plank  two  inches  thick.  There  are  to  l)e  two  windows, 
8  l)y  10  inches  wide,  made  in  said  prison-house,  which  windows  are 
to  be  seclired  by  two  liars  of  iron  one  inch  square,  sufficiently 
let  in,  in  each  window,  the  corners  closely  sawed  or  cut  down." 

It  appears  my  father  Iniilt,  or  superintended  the  construction 
of,  this  important  building  —  in  striking  contrast,  both  as  to  size 
and  cost,  to  the  present  imposing  structure  in  this  county  —  for, 
at  th(!  court  session  of  March  24th,  1804,  it  was  "Ordered,  that 
there  be  paid,  out  of  the  county  treasury,  to  Lucas  Sullivant, 
eighty  dollars,  for  building  the  jail  in  Franklinton  for  this  county." 

This  first  prison  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  it  was  not  a 
great  while  before  it  was  burned  down.  I  can  not,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  or  from  any  of  the  county  records  which  I  have 
examined,  assert  tlint  a  whi2)ping-post  and  stocks  Avere  used  in 
connection  with  this  jail,  but  there  was  such  a  tradition  in  my 
boyhood,   when  the  site  of  this  prison  was  pointed  out  to  me. 

It  was  also  at  this  term  of  the  court  "Ordered,  that  L.  Sulli- 
vant be  appointed  as  surveyor  to  attend   the  viewers  of  the  road 


«  A  cabin  roof  was  one  made  of  clapboards,  or  large  rude  shingles,  some  four  feet 
long,  six  or  eight  Inches  wide,  split  by  hand  out  of  logs.  These  shingles  were  not 
nailed  on,  but  were  kept  in  place  by  heavy  poles  laid  across  them. 
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from  Franklinton  to  Springfield,  and  to  survey  and  return  a  plat 
thereof  of  that   part   which   has   not   been   viewed." 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Sullivant  was 
appointed  by  the  legislature  to  locate  and  survey  some  of  the 
State  roads. 

In  the  early  period  of  Franklin  county,  salt,  an  article  of  prime 
necessity,  was  scarce,  high  priced  and  procured  with  difficulty, 
the  supply  being  brought  on  packhorses  fi'om  Pittsburgh,  Wheel- 
ing, and  even  Detroit.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  to  supply 
his  own  wants  and  those  of  his  neighbors,  Mr.  Sullivant  undei'- 
took  to  make  salt.  He  knew  that  the  deer  resorted  in  great 
numbers  to  the  lick  on  the  river  below  Franklinton,  and  he  had 
observed,  when  encamped  there  some  years  before,  that  there 
were  strong  evidences  of  the  Indians  having  made  salt  in  that 
place.  The  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  the  lick  cleaned 
out,  when  it  appeared  that  a  feeble  stream  or  spring  of  weak  salt- 
water came  to  the  surface  at  the  edge  of  the  river.  A  wooden 
curb  was  inserted,  which  kept  out  a  large  portion  of  the  fresh 
and  surface  water.  The  salt-water  was  gathered  into  long  and 
large  wooden  troughs,  hollowed  out  ft'om  huge  trees,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  battery  of  common  iron  kettles  and  long  continued 
boiling,  a  limited  tj^uantity  of  rather  poor  salt  was  obtained ;  but 
when  a  road  was  opened  along  Zane's  trace  from  Wheeling  to 
Lancaster,  and  thence  to  Franklinton,  it  furnished  greater  facili- 
ties for   procuring  salt,  and   this   well   was   abandoned. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805,  there  came  to  Franklinton 
a  young  missionary  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  the 
"State  of  Ohio  and  the  parts  adjacent  thereto."  If  we  remember 
the  great  extent  of  territory  included  in  this  Ijishopric  of  the  mis- 
sionary, we  Avill  obtain  some  idea  of  how  little  was  understood, 
even  in  our  own  country,  of  that  A^ast  and  vague  region  so  long- 
known  as  "The  W\»st,"  but  then  confined  to  the  region  betwixt 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  for  all  beyond  was  really 
the  "unknown." 
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The  young  missionary  was  well  received  by  the  dwellers  in  the 
wilderness,  and,  on  Feljruary  8tli,  1806,  tlie  First  Presbyterian 
church,  and  indeed  the  tirst  church  of  any  denomination  in  this 
region,  was  organized  with  thirteen  members,  of  which  Mrs.  SuUi- 
vant,  wife  of  Lucas   Sullivant,  was  one. 

This  young  man  was  the  Rev.  James  Hoge,  and  his  labors  were 
so  acceptable  that,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1807,  the  congrega- 
tion gave  him  a  formal  ca]]  to  lKM:;ome  their  pastor.  The  request 
was  acceded  to,  and  the  one  congregation  had  the  one  pastor  for 
over  fifty  years. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  to  show  tlie  contrast  of  the  early 
times  with  the  present,  a  copy  of  that  call,  which  was  in  my 
father's  handwriting,  is  here  inserted: 

The  congregation  of  Frauklinton,  being,  on  sufficient  grounds,  well  satisfied  of  the 
ministerial  qualifications  of  you,  James  Hoge,  and  having  good  hopes,  from  our  past 
experience  of  your  labors,  that  your  mini.strations  in  the  Gospel  will  be  profitable  to 
our  .spiritual  interests,  do  earnestly  call  and  desire  you  to  imdertake  the  pastoral  office 
in  said  congregation,  promising  you,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  all  proper  support, 
encouragement  and  obedience  in  the  Lord;  and  that  you  may  be  free  from  worldly 
cares  and  avocations,  we  hereby  promise  and  oblige  ourselves  to  pay  to  you  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  in  half  yearly  payments,  annually,  for  three-foiu-ths  of  your 
time,  until  we  find  ourselves  able  to  give  you  a  compensation  for  the  whole  of  your 
time,  in  like  proportion,  during  the  time  of  your  being  and  continuing  the  regular 
pastor  of  this  church. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  respectively  subscribed  our  names  this  25th  day  of 
September,  Auuo  Domini  1807. 

Robert  Cuibeet.sox, 
William  Read. 

Joseph  Dickson,  ] 

John  Dill, 

David  Nelson,  „      , 

'  |-  Trustees. 

William  Domigan,       i 

Joseph  Hunteb, 

LrcAS  Sullivant.         J 

That  this  call  was  prepared  and  for\\ar(k'cl  for  Mr.  Hoge  with  the  knowledge  and 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  wliole  congregation  of  Franklintou,  is  attested  by 

Robert  G.  Wil.son, 

Who  was  the  minister  called  to  assist  the  congregation  in  such  a  ease,  according  to 
the  Presbyterian  forms. 


Elders. 
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Of  pastor,  elders,  trustees,  or  members  of  this  early  church, 
not   one  survives. 

The  want  of  grist-mills  was  severely  felt  by  the  early  settlers. 
What  few  mills  were  in  the  county  were  distant  fi'om  Franklinton 
and  not  convenient  of  access,  and  the  laborious  process  by  handmills 
and  graters  was  frequently  resorted  to,  to  obtain  a  coarse  flour 
and  meal  for  hoe-cakes.  The  old  fashioned  hominy  mortar,  con- 
structed out  of  a  log,  was  in  constant  requisition,  the  hominy  pot 
was  kept  hot  winter  and  summer,  and  fried  hominy  was  no  mean 
substitute  for  bread. 

In  1807  Mr.  Sullivant  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  good 
mill,  and,  preparatory  thereto,  undertook  a  great  work  for  those 
days.  It  was  to  dig  a  mill-race  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
for  the  mill  was  to  be  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ri^^er, 
at  "  Billy's  hole."  This  race  commenced  at  the  present  dam 
above  Franklinton,  and  jjassed  through  the  bottoms  and  along 
the  high  ground  of  the  present  city  gi-avel-bank,  and  required 
some  deep  cutting  and  elevated  embankment,  on  top  of  which,  in 
places,  the  race  was  to  be  carried.  But,  after  much  labor  and 
the  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars,  the  contractor  threw 
up  the  job,  and  the  work  was  reluctantly  abandoned,  for  no  other 
contractor  would  undertake  to  complete  a  work  that  seemed  beyond 
the  simple  engineering  skill  of  those  days,  and  the  other  exten- 
sive business  operations  of  Mr.  Sullivant  would  not  permit  him 
to  give  it   his  constant   supervision,  and   linisli  it   by  daj^'s  work. 

I  have  mentioned  "Billy's  hole,"  which  received  its  name  from 
the  following  circumstance  : 

After  the  removal  of  the  Indian  villages  from  this  vicinity, 
a  few  stragglers,  jjossibly  from  a  sentiment  of  veneration  and 
attachment  for  the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  the  old  hunting 
grounds,  still  lingered  amidst  the  habitations  of  the  white  men, 
or,  with  greater  probability,  were  influenced  by  the  j^hMitiful 
supply  of  whisky  to  be  obtained   in   the  village. 
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Billy  Wyandot,  as  he  was  called  by  the  early  settlers  because 
lu"  was  of  that  tribe,  had  his  hut  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
where  the  ilarrisburgh  bridge  now  crosses  it,  and  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  entertain  his  white  visitors,  and  had  many  a 
drunken  bout  with  e<iually  thirsty  souls.  When  a  young  man  he 
one  day  disco\ered  a  large  black  bear  swimming  across  the  river 
at  this  spot.  He  plunged  in  and  met  him  midstream,  and,  after 
a  long  and  desperate  cuntlict,  killed  him  with  his  hunting-knife 
alone.  He  was  very  proud  of  this  ex]:»loit,  and  when  in  his  cups, 
he,  like  other  heroes,  was  somewhat  given  to  boasting,  and  loved 
to  tight   his  battles  over  again  for  admiring  listeners. 

One  winter  day,  having  a  couple  of  visitors  at  his  camp,  after 
drinking  freely  of  liquor,  he  insisted  upon  showing  them  how  he 
had  killed  the  bear,  and,  although  the  river  was  very  cold  and 
full  of  floating  mush -ice,  he  staggered  in,  against  all  remon- 
strance and  efforts  to  prevent  him,  and,  being  too  full  of  whisky, 
after  whooi)ing  and  floundering  around  for  a  little  while,  the  cold 
Avater  and  the  liquor  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  old  Billy  was 
drowned  in  the  act  of  lighting  an  imaginary  bear. 

We  ha\e  already  stated  that  Mr.  Sullivant,  at  an  early  period, 
held  two  offices  in  his  county,  but,  although  in  after  years  he 
wielded  much  personal  influence,  he  was  averse  to  politics,  and 
never  accepted  any  other  office  but  that  of  supervisor  of  roads  in 
his  district,  and,  in  this  connection,  our  old  friend,  Plughey  Grant, 
of  Jackson  township,  delights  to  relate  the  following  story: 

At  a  time  when  Mr.  Sullivant  luid  out  his  force  working  the 
road  on  a  long  straight  stretch,  on  which  a  person  on  horseback 
could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  the  hands  were 
distributed  along  in  s(|uads.  Mr.  Sullivant  fre([uently  passed  from 
one  to  the  other,  and,  as  he  rode  a  white  horse,  his  approach  was 
readily  i)erceived,  and,  on  coming  up,  he  generally  found  the  men 
at  work,  although  they  seemed  to  have  accomplished  but  little  in 
his  absence.  He  shortly  discovered  that,  so  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned,  all  hands  sat  down  and  took  a  long  rest,  until  they  saw 
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him  coming  again.  Riding  up  to  John  Jones,  the  foreman  of  one 
of  the  gangs,  he  said:  "John  Jones^  it  takes  half  of  my  time  to 
watch  you."  To  which  Jones  replied,  with  a  broad  grin:  "Yes, 
Mr.  Sullivant,  and  damned  if  it  don't  take  pretty  much  all  my 
time  to  watch  you." 

In  1807-8  Mr.  Sulliv.-iiit  superintended  the  Imilding  of  the  court 
house   in  Franklinton. 

In  1809,  while  some  ui  his  hands  were  plowing  in  the  Dutch 
Prairie,  a  nearly  grown  black  bear  came  along  very  leisurely, 
without,  apparent^,  lieing  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  men  and  horses.  One  of  the  men,  unhitching 
his  horses,  took  a  single-tree  with  a  heavy  trace -chain  attached, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  up  along  side  of  the  bear,  and 
began  thrashing  him  with  the  chain.  The  bear  at  first  showed 
light,  but,  wincing  under  the  heavy  blows,  he  started  off  at  a 
lively  pace,  the  man  following,  and,  with  an  occasional  applica- 
tion of  the  trace -chain,  linding  little  difficulty  in  driving  him 
in  any  direction  he  chose,  and  finally,  in  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  succeeded  in  guiding  him  right  into  the  door  yard  of  the 
mansion  house,  where  he  was  immediately  attacked  by  several 
dogs.  A  tierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  bear  killed  one  of 
the  dogs,  and  fought  his  way  across  the  garden  into  the  next 
lot,  where  he  took  refuge  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  fence  and 
house,  and,  protected  in  his  rear,  stood  at  bay.  The  dogs  that 
first  attacked  him  still  kept  around,  and  prevented  him  from 
running  away,  had  he  been  so  inclined.  A  crowd  of  men  and 
boys,  with  fresh  dogs,  soon  gathered,  and  a  regular  bear -baiting- 
commenced. 

The  bear,  standing  on  his  hind  legs  in  his  corner,  received  the 
attack  in  front  from  the  eager  but  inexperienced  dogs,  and,  with 
a  hearty  hug  and  rip  with  his  hind  claws,  sent  one  yelping  cur 
after  another  out  of  the  fight.  It  was  soon  e^ddent  that,  so  far 
as  the  dogs  were  concerned,  it  was  a  drawn  -  battle,  and  measures 
were  devised  to  capture  the  bear  alive. 
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For  tliis  [)ui'p(»h!e  a  ro[)e  was  jji-ociu'ed,  witli  :i  .sliji-imose  at  one 
end,  whicli  was  attein|ited  to  lie  tlirown  o^■el•  his  head,  but  whicli 
he,  with  surprising  dexterity,  cast  aside  each  time.  At  this  junc- 
ture a  man  by  the  name  of  Corbus  made  his  appearance,  and, 
being  pretty  full  (if  whisky,  uiulertodk  tn  place  the  r(ipe  over  the 
bear's  head.  When  he  got  sutficiently  close,  the  bear  struck  him 
a  blow  with  his  paw,  whereupion  Corbus  dropped  the  rope  and 
pitched  in  with  his  fists  and  feet,  and  a  very  exciting  and  famous 
rough  and  tumble  bear  tight  todk  })lace ;  but  the  poor  Iteast, 
being  much  weakened  and  exhausted  from  his  previous  ettnrts, 
the  human  lirute  came  off  best  and  killed  the  bear.  This  exphiit 
was  long  the  talk  of  the   village. 

Mr.  Sullivant  belonged  t(i  no  church,  liut  he  was  a  steady  ad\'o- 
eate  of  order  and  good  morals,  and  was  a  liberal  friend  to  schdols 
and  churches,  and  gave  his  influence  to  both,  and  in  1811  built, 
at  his  own  expense,  the  first  or  old  brick  meeting  house  in  Frank- 
linton,  and  iiresented  it  tn  the  congregation,  of  which  his  wife 
was  a  member,  and  Rev.  James  Hoge  the  pastor.  This  first 
church  edifice,  owned  by  the  congregation,  stood  near  the  river 
0])posite  the  "British  Island,"  S(i  called  because  it  was  the  })lace 
where  British  prisoners,  taken  in  the  war  of  1812,  were  confined 
for  a  short  time.  Around  this  church  was  cme  of  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  graveyards  in  the  county,  in  which  many  of  the 
early  pioneers  found,  at  last,  a  resting  place  —  among  others,  Mr. 
[Sullivant,  *  his  wife,  and   many  friends. 

Beneath  tlie-se  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  iu  mauy  a  iimuMci-ing  heap. 

Each  iu  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  lirave  forefatliers  of  the  liandet  sleep. 

There  was  no  fixed  or  permanent  seat  (if  goAernment  decided 
upon  fur  several  years  after  the  organization  of  the  State  in 
1803,    but    the    legislature    held    its    sessions    sometimes    in    Cliilli- 

-The  remains  of  Mr.  Sullivant  were  subsequently  removed  to  Green  Lawn  Cemetry. 
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cotlie,  and  at  others  in  Zanesville.  As  early  as  1810,  however, 
the  legislature  appointed  live  commissioners  to  examine  and  select 
an  eligible  site  on  which  to  locate  and  tix  permanently  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  State.  They  met  in  Franklinton,  and,  after 
examining  that  locality,  rejected  it  as  being  too  low  in  situation, 
and  too  limited  in  plan,  and,  in  the  tVillowing  December,  reported 
to  the  legislature  in  favor  of  a  tract  of  land  on  a  high  plain  on 
the  west  Ijank  of  the  Scioto,  belonging  to  John  and  Peter  Sells, 
and  it  is  the  same  place  now  occujiied  l)y  the  town  of  Duljlin, 
twelve  miles   above   Columbus. 

Nothing  further  was  done  regarding  the  location  of  the  capital 
for  some  time,  although,  in  the  meanwhile,  various  places  were 
contending  tV>r  the  coveted  jirize,  and  devising  measures  to  secure 
it,  till,  in  lfSl2,  the  pro}»osals  of  Starling,  Johnson,  and  others, 
were  accepted,  and  the  seat  of  government  established  at  the  hir/h 
bank  op})osite  Franklinton,  the  present  site  of  Columbus,  which 
was  then  co"S'ered  by  a  dense  forest.  The  town  was  immediately 
laid  off,  and  the  tirst  sale  of  lots  made  in  June,.  1812.  It  is, 
perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the 'Original  plat  of  the  town, 
although  larger  than  Franklinton,  was  also  on  a  moderate  scale, 
being  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  I'iver,  ncjrth  l»y  North  Public 
Lane,  east  by  Fourth  street,  and  south  liy  South  Pulilic  Lane, 
and  that  tliese  limits  have  been  extended  by  a  mile  or  more  in 
each  direction. 

Mr.  Sullivant  not  only  helped  to  secure  the  location  of  the 
ca[)ital  l)y  his  personal  influence,  but  he  greatly  contril)uted  to 
this  result  by  the  assistance  he  rendered  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Starling,  and  his  friend  Johnson,  especially  by  his  liberal  dona- 
tion of  money,  and  the  guarantee  of  other  subscriptions,  which  he 
had  afterwcxrd  to  pay. 

At  and  previous  to  this  time  there  pre\^ailed  a  very  uneasy 
feeling  in  the  public  mind,  owing  to  the  uncertain  and  even 
unfriendly  disposition  manifested  by  the  Indian  tribes  still  resid- 
ing within  our  borders.      An    Indian  war  had   only  been   averted 
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by  the  opportune  victory  of  General  Harrison  over  the  Indians, 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  the  Indiana  Territory  in 
the  year  1811. 

Now,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  they  were  again  restive,  having 
been  tampered  with  and  much  demoralized  by  the  celebrated 
Prophet  and  his  distinguished  brother,  Tecumseh,  a  chief  among 
the  Shawnees.  Our  difficulties  with  Groat  Britain  resulted  in  a 
declaration  of  war  against  that  power  in  June.  1812.  The  English 
Government  had  its  agents  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest, 
were  furnishing  arms  and  inciting  them  to  hostility  against  our 
unprotected  and  exposed  settlements,  and  the  inhabitants,  there- 
fore, had  just    grounds   for   their  apprehensions. 

The  Ohio  troops,  intended  for  the  protection  of  our  borders  and 
to  operate  against  the  British  forces  in  Upper  Canada,  were  assem- 
bled at  Franklinton,  Dayton,  and  ITrbana,  and,  under  the  lead  of 
our  patriotic  Governor  Meigs,  were  marched  a  short  distance  from 
the  latter  place,  and  turned  over  to  the  command  of  General  Hull, 
an  officer  who  had  performed  acceptalde  and  creditaljle  service  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  who  had  been  selected  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  conduct  the  military  operations  in 
the  Northwest.  He  marched  to  Detroit,  and  the  unfortunate  and 
unnecessary  surrender  of  his  whole  army  to  an  inferior  force  of 
British  and  Indians,  without  so  much  as  striking  a  blow,  is  a 
matter  of  history  known   to   all. 

Such  an  unlooked-for  and  astounding  blow  almost  paralyzed  the 
country  and  created  great  alarm,  for  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
encouraged  by  this  untoward  event,  and  urged  by  the  British 
agents,  now  openly  took  sides  against  us.  Months  of  apprehen- 
sion supervened,  and  a  feverish  anxiety  infected  the  whole  com- 
munity, for  Franklinton  was  really  a  frontier  settlement,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  in  constant  dread  lest,  by  some  sudden  attack, 
their  houses  should  be  given  to  the  flames  and  their  wives  and 
little   ones    fall   a   prey   to   the   tomahawk    and    scalping- knife   of 

17 
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the  remorseless  savages,  who  spared  neither  sex  nor  age,  and 
marked   their   track   with   fire  and   blood. 

Indian  alarms  were  frequent,  and,  on  snch  occasions,  the  terri- 
fied settlers  from  up  Darby  creek,  Sells'  settlement  on  the  Scioto, 
from  Delaware  and  Worthington  and  the  adjacent  regions,  came 
flocking  into  Franklinton,  and  at  one  time  a  ditch  and  stockade 
was  commenced  around  the  Court  House,  to  convert  it  into  a 
citadel. 

During  this  troublesome  and  exciting  period  Mr.  Sullivant  ren- 
dered efficient  aid,  and,  by  his  own  calmness  and  conduct,  did 
much  to  allay  excitement  and  restore  courage  and  confidence,  for 
the  citizens  looked  much  to  him.  He  kept  two  scouts  of  his 
own,  well  skilled  in  wood -craft  and  knowledge  of  Indian  signs, 
constantly  on  duty  for  some  weeks,  as  far  up  as  the  present 
Zanesfield,  in  Logan  county,  who  reported  to  him  at  short  inter- 
vals. This  inspired  confidence,  and  gave  assurance  that  timely 
warning  would  be  given  of  any  real  Indian  invasion,  and  it  became 
a  saying  with  many  "that,  when  Sullivant  went  into  a  stockade, 
or  prepared  to  fly  with  his  family,  they  would  follow,  but  not 
until   then." 

The  war  proceeded  with  varying  success,  till  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  our  forces  under  General  Winchester,  and  the  atrocious 
murder  of  our  wounded  and  prisoners  at  Frenchtown,  (or  more 
commonly  known  as  the  battle  of  the  river  Raisin,)  under  the 
very  eye  of  Proctor,  the  British  commander,  showing  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  carried  sorrow  and 
mourning  into  many  a  household  in  Kentucky,  and  still  further 
revived  and  intensified  the  dread  of  savage  invasion. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  deemed  highly  important  that 
the  Ohio  tribes,  who  had  hitherto  remained  neutral,  should  now 
lie  induced  to  take  an  active  part  on  behalf  of  the  Grovernment 
in  the   ensuing   campaign,   or   at   least   give  a  guarantee   of  their 
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peaceful  intention  l>v  removing,  with  their  families,  within  the 
white  settlements.* 

Accordingly  a  meeting  Avas  arranged  and  held  on  June  21st, 
1813,  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Sullivant  at  Franklinton.  The  Del- 
aware, Shawnee,  Wyandot,  and  Seneca  tribes  were  represented  by 
about  fifty  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors.  General  Harrison  repre- 
sented the  Government,  antl  with  him  were  his  staff  and  a 
brilliant  array  uf  officers  in  full  uniform.  Behind  was  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers.  In  his  front  were  the  Indians.  Around  all 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  far  and  near,  with  many  a 
mother  and  maid,  as  interested  spectators. 

The  Generiil  began  to  speak  in  calm  and  measured  tones  befit- 
ting the  grave  occasion,  but  an  undefined  oppression  seemed  to 
hold  all  in  suspense,  as,  with  silent  and  almost  breathless  atten- 
tion, they  awaited  the  result  of  the  General's  words,  which  seemed 
to  fall  on  dull  ears,  as  the  Indians  sat  with  unmoved  countenances 
and  smoked  on  in  stolid  silence.  AX  length  the  persuasive  voice 
of  the  great  commander  struck  a  responsive  chord,  and,  when 
Tarhe,  or  Crane,  the  great  Wyandot  chief,  slowly  rose  to  his 
feet,  and,  standing  for  a  moment  in  a  graceful  and  commanding- 
attitude,  made  a  brief  reply,  and  then,  with  others,  pressed  for- 
ward to  grasp  the  hand  of  Harrison,  in  token,  not  only  of  amity, 
but  in  agreement  to  stand  as  a  barrier  on  our  exposed  border,  a 
terrible  doubt  and  apprehension  Avas  lifted  from  the  hearts  of  all. 
Jubilant  shouts  rent  the  air,  women  wept  for  joy,  and  stalwart 
men  thrilled  with  pleasure  as  they  now  thought  of  the  assured 
safety  of  their  wives  and  children  from  a  cruel  and  stealthy  foe, 
and  they  prepared  at  once,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  to  go  forth  to 
the  impending  battles. 


*The  Green\'ille  treaty  line,  more  commonly  known  in  the  early  days  of  Ohio  as 
the  Indian  boundary  line,  was  that  line  established  by  the  treaty  with  General 
Wayne,  after  his  victory  over  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee,  by  which  a  large  portion 
(probably  one- third,  )  of  the  State  of  Ohio  wa.s  secured  to  the  possession  of  the 
Indians. 
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To  still  further  illustrate  these  troublous  times,  I  quote  a  para- 
graph from  the  Freeman's  Chronicle,  a  little  weekly  newspaper 
published  at  Franklinton,  of  a  date  four  days  later  than  the  above 
incident,  of  which  the  writer  was  an  eye-witness,  but  too  young 
to  comprehend  or  understand  its  significance: 

"highly   important. 

"An  express  arrived  here  on  Wednesday  afternoon  from  Fort 
Meigs,  with  dispatches  for  General  Harrison,  stating  that  certain 
information  had  been  received  that  four  thousand  Indians  had 
collected  at  Maiden;  that  fifteen  hundred  British  regulars  were 
on  their  march,  or  had  arrived  at  Maiden,  and  that  an  imme- 
diate attack  was  meditated  on  Fort  Meigs.  General  Harrison 
supposes  that  Lower  Sandusky  would  l)e  the  first  point  of  attack. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  all  the  troops  at  this  post 
were  immediately  ordered  to  march  for  Lower  Sandusky.  They 
marched  this  morning  (Friday,  June  25th).  General  Harrison 
started   yesterday  morning." 

Mr.  Sullivant  performed  his  tour  of  duty,  and,  with  other  patri- 
otic citizens  of  Franklinton  and  the  county,  volunteered  for  the 
defense  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  afterward  to  relieve  the  siege  of  the 
same. 

In  1816,  having  procured  a  charter  from  the  legislature,  he 
built  a  large  and  expensive  toll -bridge  across  the  I'iver  betwixt 
Franklinton  and  Columbus.  In  the  same  year  the  first  bank  in 
Columbus  was  chartered,  under  the  title  of  the  Franklin  Bank  of 
Columbus,  of  which  he  was  president  and  principal  stockholder. 
This  bank  was  opened  and  continued  for  many  years,  in  a  brick 
building  standing  near  about  where  is  now  Davis'  millinery  store 
in  the  Neil  House  block. 

About  1820  Mr.  Sullivant  and  a  few  other  citizens  built  the 
Columbus  Academy,  a  one- story  two -roomed  frame  building,  which 
stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  Second  Presbyterian  church  on 
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Third  street.  This  school -house  stood  away  out  in  the  comnujiis 
ainouu-  the  paw -paw  Ijushes,  and  in  all  the  neighborhood  there 
were  but  three  houses  east  of  High  street  at  this  time — ^one  on 
State  street  next  west  of  whei'e  now  stands  the  Theater,  one  still 
standing  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Third  streets,  and  the  other 
on  Third  street  between  State  and  Broad  streets.  There  were 
none  south  on  Third  or  Fourth  streets,  which  were  covered  with 
stumps  and  liushes  in  that  direction,  and  all  beyond  Fourth  street 
were  the  out -lots,  used  for  meadows  and  cow  pastures,  and  where, 
occasionally,   a  few   patches  of  corn  were   cultivated. 

The  lirst  classical  school  in  t'olumbiis  was  opened  in  the  l)ack 
or  west  room  of  a  low  frame  building  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Town  and  High  streets,  where  now  stands  the  United  States 
Hotel,  and  was  taught  by  a  Mr.  Butler,  in  1817-19.  The  second 
was   in  the  above  academy,  taught    by  Mr.  Aaron  l^rown. 

The  tirst  or  old  brick  church,  built  in  1811  by  Mr.  Sullivant 
and  jtresented  to  the  congregation,  was,  soon  after  its  com])letion, 
taken  by  the  Government  and  used  for  a  granary  and  store- 
liouse  for  the  quartermaster's  department  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  blown  down  in  a  great  storm  April,  1813.  A  second 
editice  was  erected  on  the  same  spot,  in  which  the  congregation 
organized  in  1806  continued  to  worship  for  several  years.  There 
was  but  one  service  on  the  Sabbath,  to  which  many  of  the  mem- 
bers came  after  a  ride  of  several  miles  along  the  bridle-paths 
through  the  woods  covering  the  site  of  Columbus.  Among  these 
were  the  Reids,  Shaws,  JN^elsons,  Taylors,  Mooberrys,  Shannons, 
Pughs,  Barrs,  Stewarts,  Hendersons,  Longs,  Pattersons,  Fishers, 
and  others.  The  service  was  tedious  —  to  me,  at  least  —  and  the 
sermon  an  hour  and  a  half  long,  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of 
quantity  commensurate  with  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  attend- 
ance. 

The  writer  has  a  lively  recollection  of  the  relief  he  experienced 
when  nineteenthly  was  reached,  for  he  knew  the  practical  obser- 
vations, the  application,  finally,  and  the  in  conclusion  would  soon 
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follow,  and  the  end  was  happily  in  view.  Nor  will  he  ever  forget 
how  one  of  the  good  old  elders  used  to  step  forward  in  front  of 
the  puljiit,  and,  with  a  wonderful  a -homing,  and  clearing  of  the 
throat,  and  see -sawing  of  the  hand,  pitch  the  tune  and  carry  it 
for  the  congregation. 

In  my  boyhood  I  was  more  than  once  startled  by  the  ap23ear- 
ance  of  a  l)ig  Indian,  in  all  his  paint  and  finery,  at  the  door  or 
windows  of  the  old  church,  jirobably  attracted  by  curiosity  to  see 
what  was  going  on  within. 

As  late  as  1821  the  congregation  still  worshiped  in  this  house, 
but,  as  the  greater  iiuml)er  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  ('olumbus,  by  this  time,  had  become  a  flourishing  village, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  from  Franklinton  so  soon 
as  a  suitalde  house  could  be  jirepared,  and  accordingly  Lucas 
Sullivant,  John  Kerr,  Henry  Brown,  James  Hoge,  Ralph  Osborne, 
John  Loughrey,  and  others  to  the  number  of  ten,  subscrilied  one 
hundred  dollars  each  and  agreed  to  build  and  complete  a  new 
church  edifice  in  the  "town  of  Columbus,"  and  reimburse  them- 
selves from  the  sale  of  the  pews  when  the  house  was  completed. 
This  was  done  in  1822,  when  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Columbus  was  organized,  with  James  Hoge  still  the  pastor,  thus 
continuing  the  old  organization  of  1806  in  Franklinton. 

This  new  house  of  worship  was  a  large  one -storied  frame 
building,  so  (•(nistructed  that  the  jjarts  could  be  sold  and  used 
whenever  it  might  be  deemed  advisable,  which  was  done  when 
the  present  elegant  and  s])acious  edifice  was  erected  on  State 
street  in  1828.  From  the  three  separate  divisions  imited  into 
one  building,  this  church  was  nicknamed  "Old  Trinity  in  Unity," 
and  it  stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Town  and  Front  streets. 

In  1822  there  was  a  very  remarkable  exodus  of  the  gray  and 
black  squirrels,  their  number  was  legion,  migrating  southward, 
imjiellod  l)y  some  unknown  instinct;  but  why  south,  who  can 
tell?  But  out  of  the  man}'  thousands  that  were  killed,  there  was 
scarcely  one  that  had  not  one  or  more  large  grubs,  or  "worbles," 
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as  tliey  were  then  called,  Inirvdwiiii:'  under  the  skin,  which  must 
have  been  both  troublesome  and  painful,  and  was  probably  the 
moving  cause  of  their  miuTation.  These  grubs  were  undoul)tedly 
the  larva  of  some  gadtly  which  had  attacked  them  in  their  forest 
homes.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  they  continued  for  many  days, 
and  even  weeks,  to  advance  in  vast  numbers,  and  nothing  stayed 
them  in  their  course  until  arriving  at  the  Ohio  river,  and  count- 
less numbers  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  that  stream. 
In  their  advance  they  invaded  even  our  houses,  and  made  such 
havoc  in  our  cornfields  that  it  was  deemed  a  public  necessity  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  if  possil)le,  and,  as  a  curiosity,  as  well  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  al)ove,  I  append  the  following,  from  the  C.oluml)us 
Gazette  of  August  29th,  1822 : 

"geaxd  squirrel   huxt. 

"The  scpiirrels  are  l)ecoming  so  numerous  in  the  county  as  to 
threaten  serious  injury,  if  not  total  destruction  to  the  crops  of  the 
farmer  during  the  ensuing  fall.  Much  good  might  hv  done  by  a 
f/eneral  turnout  of  all  citizens  whose  convenience  will  ])ermit,  for 
three  days,  in  order  to  pre\'ent  the  ravages  of  these  mischievous 
neighbors.  It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted  to  the  different 
townships,  each  to  meet  and  choose  two  or  three  of  their  citizens 
to  meet  in  a  hunting  caucus,  at  the  house  of  Christian  Heyl,  on 
Saturday,  31st,  at  2  P.  M.  Should  the  time  aliovo  stated  ju-ove 
too  short  for  the  townships  to  hold  meetings,  as  aiiove  recom- 
mended, the  following  persons  are  respectfully  nominated  and 
invited  to  jittend  the  meeting  at  Columbus:  For  Montgomery 
township,  Jeremiah  McLene,  Edward  Livingstone:  for  Hamilton. 
George  Williams,  Andrew  Dill;  for  Madison.  Nicholas  Goetchious, 
W.  H.  Richardson;  for  Truro,  Abiather  V.  Taylor.  John  Hanson: 
for  Jefferson,  John  Edgar,  Elias  Ogden:  for  Plain,  Thos.  P.  Pat- 
terson, Jonathan  Whitehead;  for  Harrison,  F.  C.  Olmstead,  Capt. 
Bishop;  for  Sharon,  Matthew  ^Matthews,  Bulkley  Comstock;  for 
Perry,  Gritfith   Thomas,  William  Mickey:   for  Washing-ton,  Peter 
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Sells,  Uriah  Clark;  for  Norwich,  Robert  Elliott,  Alanson  Perry; 
for  Clinton,  Col.  Cook,  Samuel  Henderson;  for  Franklin,  John 
McElvain,  Louis  Williams;  for  Prairie,  John  Hunter,  Jacob  Neflf; 
for  Pleasant,  Reuben  Golliday,  James  Gardiner;  for  Jackson, 
Woolery  Coonrod,  Nicholas  Hoover;  for  Mifflin,  Adam  Reid,  Wil- 
liam Dalzell.  In  case  any  townshij:)  should  be  unrepresented  in 
the  meeting,  those  present  will  take  the  liberty  of  nominating- 
suitable  persons  for  said  absent  townships. 

Lucas  Sullivant, 
Samuel  Gt.  Flp^nniken, 
John  A.  McDowell, 
Ralph  Osborne, 
Gustavus  Swan, 
Christian  Heyl." 

This  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  instructions  issued  for  a 
two  and  a  half  days'  hunt,  the  result  to  lie  determined  at  3  P.  M. 
of  the  third  day.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Whetstone,  eastern  side.  The  hunters  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Scioto  river  and  Whetstone  were  pitted  against  those  on  the  east 
side,  and  the  stake  was  a  l^arrel  of  whisky,  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
losing  side. 

At  the  time  a])pointed  the  squirrel  scalps  were  brought  in, 
judges,  or  umpires,  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Sullivant  was  one, 
and  the  count  commenced,  when  it  was  found  that,  although  many 
of  the  hunters  failed  to  ct)me  to  time,  nineteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and   sixty  scalps  were  produced. 

The  contest  was  decided  in  iaxov  of  the  Franklinton  side  by 
some  tive  or  six  thousand  scali)s,  and,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
victors  in  this  no\'el  contest,  the  head  of  the  Ijarrel  was  knocked 
in,  and  forty  gallons  of  whisky  found  its  way  down  the  throats 
of  the  thirsty  crowd    in    a   marvelously  short  time. 

I  may  here  add  that,  of  all  the  persons  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  above  document,  but  one  survives  at  this  present 
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writing,  November    19th,  1873.     Thi.s   individual    i.'^  the  venerable 
and   respected   Christian    Heyl. 

In  1822-3  Mr.  Sullivant  was  engaged  in  a  very  heavy  work 
for  those  days,  the  erecti(jn  of  a  mill-dam,  with  slope  and  lock, 
across  the  Scioto,  and  a  large  grist-mill,  all  out  of  heavy  hewed 
timbers.  The  mill  was  a  large  and  heavy  structure,  requiring 
the  combined   efforts  of  many  men    to  raise  the  frame. 

Accordingly,  when  it  was  ready,  notice  was  given,  and  the  men 
of  the  county  came  from  all  parts  to  raise  the  mill,  in  the  same 
generous  spirit  of  assistance  that  characterized  the  huskings  and 
house -raisings  of  the  early  settlers.  It  was  a  three  days'  work, 
but  each  day  found  a  sufficient  number  of  men  on  the  ground, 
who  were  fed  by  Mr.  Sullivant,  ample  provision  having  been 
made   for   that   purpose. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  raising,  when  the  last  bent  of  fi-ame 
work  was  going  up,  Enoch  Domigan  incautiously  stepped  upon 
a  board,  which  tilted  and  precipitated  him  to  the  bottom  on  a 
pile  of  stones.  This  raised  a  panic  among  the  men  on  the  build- 
ing, which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  many  others.  Domigan, 
although  terriVtly  cut  and  bruised,  and  with  broken  bones,  sur- 
vived  his   injuries   for   several   days. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Sullivant  lost  two  of  his  old  favorites, 
his  horse.  Sprightly,  and  his  faithful  dog.  Dragon,  a  large  gray, 
brindled  mastiff,  of  the  most  indomitable  pluck  and  courage,  whose 
feats  of  sagacity  and  intelligence  might  well  rank  with  the  most 
famous  of  his  species.  The  horse  had  been  with  him  in  many 
of  his  surveying  campaigns,  and  still  in  his  blind  old  age  recog- 
nized the  voice  and  step  of  his  master,  and  manifested  unmis- 
takable signs  of  pleasure  when  spoken  to  or  caressed  by  him. 
The  old  horse  had  the  special  care  of  a  man  to  prepare  warm 
and  suitable  food  for  him  in  the  winter,  enjoyed  the  juiciest 
grasses  and  the  shadiest  pastures  in  the  summer,  and,  during  fly 
time,  had  fires  kindled  to  make  smoke  for  his  special  benefit  and 
protection.     He  seemed  to  enjoy  all  this  and  take  it  as  a  matter 

18 
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of  course,  and  who  knows  but  that  the  old  horse  dreamed  he  was 
again  standing  by  the  camp-fire  in  the  wilderness?  The  old 
dog  was  equally  cared  for,  and  when  these  animals  died,  instead 
of  abandoning  their  remains  to  the  buzzards,  Mr.  Sullivant  had 
them  decently  buried.  I  mention  these  more  esj)ecially  to  record 
the  great  age  to  which  they  attained,  the  horse  to  ovei*  forty 
years  and   the   dog   to  seventeen. 

In  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1823,  I  was  an  interested 
listener  to  a  conversation  which  took  place  between  my  father 
and  Colonel  James  Kilbourn,  of  Worthington.  Both  were  good 
and  fluent  talkers,  and  firm  believers  in  the  future  progress  and 
material  greatness  of  the  State.  The  New  York  canal,  under  the 
management  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  had  attracted  much  attention,  and 
was  awakening  great  interest  in  this  region.  They  discussed  the 
great  advantages  which  were  to  ensue  in  developing  the  country, 
and  furnishing  a  market  for  our  then  almost  useless  surplus 
products,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  some  such  improvement 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  My  father  had  known  Rumsey,  one  of  the 
reputed  inventors  of  the  steam -boat,  and  the  original  model  of 
Fitch's*  steam -boat  was  then  actually  lying  in  Ivilbourn's  garret; 
and  they  spoke  of  steam  navigation  and  the  important  part  it 
was  to  play  in  the  future.  My  father  alluded  to  Oliver  Evans, 
and  the  experiments  with  his  steam  wagon  at  Philadelphia,  and 
had  great  faith  in  its  future  perfection  and  application  to  useful 
purposes,  and  both  deemed  such  a  thing  possible. 

This  talk  went  on  until  late  in  the  night,  each  depicting  the 
undeveloped  capacity  and  future  glory  of  the  country,  and  the 
progress  of  man  in  discoveries,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  until, 
young  as  I  was,  I  thought  the  two  old  gentlemen  were  indulging 
in  figments  of  the  imagination,  similar  to  the  tales  of  the  "Ara- 
bian   Nights,"  Avhich  I  then  happened  to  be  reading. 


■Fitch  was  a  comiectiou  of  the  Kill)Oiini  family,  and  our  late  respected  townsman, 
Judge  James  Fitch  Matthews  was  named  after  him. 
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All  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  keel -boat  had  not  ceased  to 
contest  with  the  steam -boat  tor  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  river, 
and  before  there  was  a  locomotive  or  a  mile  of  railr(jad  in  the 
United   States. 

Kilbourn  li-\'ed  to  a  good  old  age,  and  witnessed  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  then  seemingly  improbable  anticipations.  My  father 
died  soon  after  this  con\'ersation,  for  the  great  June  freshet,  and 
the  extraordinary  rain  which  caused  it,  overflowed  and  saturated 
the  country  when  in  the  full  flush  of  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  the  hot  sun  of  July  and  the  decaying  matters  ushered  in  a 
season  of  unparalleled  sickness  and  deadly  fevers. 

The  Scioto  valley  suffered  greatly,  and  sustained  the  loss  of 
many  of  its  best  citizens.  Lucas  Sulli^'ant,  John  Kerr,  Barzilla 
Wright,  Judge  John  A.  McDowell,  and  many  other  heads  oi 
families   succumbed   to   the   fatal    pestilence   in   this   vicinity.  * 

I  shall  never  forget  the  walk  I  took  with  my  father  on  his 
way  to  inspect  the  work  at  the  mill.  Both  of  us  had  been  rest- 
less and  sleepless  the  night  before,  and  neither  was  well.  The 
symptoms  of  the  fever  were  manifesting  themselves,  and  both 
were  soon  after  prostrated.  He  took  me  around  on  the  brow  of 
the  ridge  in  the  west  end  of  Franklinton,  where  he  halted.  On 
the  west  all  the  bi-oad  bottom  for  two  miles  out,  and,  with  a  few 
insignificant  clearings,  the  country,  even  to  Darby  creek,  was  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  forest;  so  also  was  all  across  the  river  in  the 
fork  of  Whetstone,  and,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Whetstone, 
across  the  bottoms  where  are  now  the  water -works,  the  iron- 
furnace,  Groodale  park,  the  penitentiary,  the  railroad  depot,  and 
so   on   out   to  Alum   creek. 

From  the  point  where  we  stood,  the  spire  of  the  old  State 
House  and  the  scattered  houses  of  the  new  town  of  Columbus 
were   visible.      I    never   could   determine   whether   my  father   was 


Ken-  was  oue  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  towu  ;  Wright,  warden  of  the  old 
penitentiary,  and  father  of  Dr.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati;  McDoweh,  president  judge  of 
this  district. 
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addressing  me,  or  only  involuntarily  speaking  out  his  thoughts, 
for  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  as  he  turned  himself  around 
looking  westward:  "I  would  like  to  come  back  in  fifty  years 
and  stand  on  this  spot.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  steam 
wagons  running  aci'oss  these  bottoms."  In  far  less  than  the  fifty 
years  I  have  again  stood  on  the  same  spot,  and  seen  the  steam 
wagons,  with  their  huge  trains,  rushing  along  over  "these  bot- 
toms" at  a  rate  of  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

In  person  Mr.  Sullivant  was  of  medium  hight,  muscular  and 
well  proportioned,  quick  and  active  in  his  movements,  with  an 
erect  carriage  and  a  good  walk,  a  well-balanced  head,  finished  off 
with  a  cue,  which  he  always  wore;  a  broad  and  high  forehead, 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  blue -gray  eye,  a  firm  mouth  and  square 
chin.  He  was  firm  and  positive  in  his  own  opinions,  but  courteous 
in  manners  and  expression,  prompt  and  decisive  to  act  upon  his 
own  convictions,  and  altogether  a  man  of  forcible  character,  exer- 
cising an  influence  over  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

He  died  August  8th,  1823,  in  the  fifty -eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  obituary  notice,  copied  from  the  Columbus  Grazette 
of  August  14,  1823,  was  written  by  some  friend  who  knew  him  well : 

"died. 

"In  Franklinton,  on  Friday  last,  Lucas  Sullivant,  Esq.  In  the 
death  of  this  active  and  enterprising  citizen,  the  community  has 
lost  a  member  whose  place  can  not  well  be  supplied,  his  rela- 
tions a  valuable  friend,  and  his  children  a  beneficent  protector. 
The  deceased  early  emigrated  to  this  county,  which  is  indebted  to 
him  for  many  of  its  most  valuable  improvements.  He  possessed 
a  great  spirit  of  liberality,  which  an  ample  fortune,  acquired  by  his 
own  industry,  enabled  him  to  gratify  to  an  uncommon  extent.  He 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of  the  most  persevering  industry  and 
rigid  economy.  He  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  a  sincere 
and  hospitable  friend,  a  generous  neighbor,  and  the  poor  were 
never  turned  away  empty  from  his  well  filled  granaries. 
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"He  evinced  in  his  last  illness  the  same  invincible  fortitude 
and  tirmness  which  had  sustained  him  in  the  midst  of  the  priva- 
tions and  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  .State.  After  lon,<;'  struggling  with  a  most  malignant  disease, 
which  resisted  the  power  of  medicine,  he  terminated  his  active 
and  useful  life  at  the  age  of  fifty -eight  years,  without  a  struggle 
or   gr«,)an." 

Dr.  John  ^I.  Etlmiston,  a  distinguished  physician,  who  came  here 
in  1812,  was  a  gentleman  of  much  intelligence  and  fine  culture. 
He  was  the  personal  friend  and  attending  physician,  and  much 
attached  to  Mr.  Sullivant,  fond  nf  visiting  him  and  talking  with 
him,  holding  him  in   high   estimation. 

He  used  to  say  of  Mr.  Sullivant:  "Take  him  all  in  all.  with 
his  strong  and  vigorous  intellect,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  decision  of  character,  good  judgment,  high  sense  of  i»ersonal 
honor  and  integrity,  he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I 
ever  knew.  He  seemed  born  to  be  a  leader,  and  in  whatever 
direction  he  had  turned  his  attention,  he  would  have  distinguished 
himself  and  become  a  man  of  mark." 

A  believer  in  good  blood  and  the  transmission  of  ([ualities,  I 
would  esteem  it  no  light  honor  to  be  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  noble  or  talented  ancestry;  but  it  is  still  more  creditable  to 
carve  out  a  career  and  make  a  name  for  one's  self  by  force  of  char- 
acter and  achievements.  It  is  a  matter  of  just  jjride  to  his  sons 
that,  instead  of  shining  only  by  the  reflected  light  of  a  remote 
ancestry,  their  father  belonged  to  that  class  of  men  who  become 
the  founders  of  families,  and  transmit  to  their  descendants  an 
honorable  name  to  be  cherished,  and  examples  to  be  imitated. 
And  in  this  case,  over  and  beyond  an  ancient  and  respectable 
descent,  he  was,  in  fact,  a  nobleman  by  right  of  nature  and  his 
own  manhood. 

Nobilifafis  virfiid,   non  stemina  c/uiracfer. 
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A  RAH  iStaklitsu,  second  daughter  and  fourth  chikl  of  Col. 
William  Starling  and  Susanna,  his  wife,  married  Lucas 
■  rrif  Sullivant,  and  removed  with  him  to  the  new  village  of 
Franklinton,  where  he  owned  large  and  valuable  estates.  This 
was  before  Ohio  was  a  State,  and  while  it  was  yet  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness,  l)ut  the  young  wife  was  equal  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  bore  the  hardshij^s  and  privations  of  the  period  with 
courage  and  a  cheerful  spirit.  She  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
members  of  the  tirst  Presbyterian  church  in  central  Ohio,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Rev.  James  Hoge,  February  8th,  1806. 

In  1812,  after  the  surrender  of  General  Hull  to  the  British 
forces,  at  Detroit,  the  whole  frontier  was  exposed  to  an  irruption 
of  bloody  savages,  the  allies  of  Great  Britian.  For  months  the 
inhabitants  were  harassed  with  fears  of  such  an  invasion,  and 
indeed  Indian  alarms  were  more  than  once  wide  spread  and  prev- 
alent, all  of  which  she  bore  with  calmness  and  fortitude. 

Calls  for  volunteers  were  frequent  on  such  occasions,  and  1  sup- 
])ose  it  was  when  my  father  was  so  absent  that,  one  night  when 
I  was  sleeping  with  my  mother,  Dragon,  an  unusually  large  and 
intelligent  mastitf,  kept  up  a  tierce  barking,  dis2jlaying  an  extra- 
ordinary excitement,  and  over  and  anon  taking  post  under  my 
mother's  window,  which  seemed  the  special  object  of  his  defense, 
she  drew  me  u])  clt)ser,  saying:  "  I  am  afraid  old  Drag  smells 
Indians." 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  news])oy  brought  in  the  weekly 
copy  of  the  Freeman's  Chronicle,  a  paragi'aph  met  her  eye,  and, 
letting  fall  the  ])aper.  she  exclaimed:  "Thank  God,  our  trooj^s 
have  taken  Maiden."  Calling  me  to  her,  with  the  tears  standing 
in  her  eyes,  she  again  said:   "My  son,  thank  God,  our  troops  have 
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taken  ^laldcn."  *  Yes,  "our  trcMips  have  taken  Maiden,"  were 
words  of  Lireat  significance,  and  t'nll  of  conifort  to  the  women  of 
those  days,  wlio  devontly  thanked  (Tud  that  this  strong- hold  of 
the  savages  had  been  destroyed  —  a  place  where  tlie  hloody  and 
reeking  scalps  of  onr  women  and  children  were  |»aid  for  with 
British  gold! 

1  hjst  my  mother  at  so  early  an  agi'  that  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  her  form  or  a])pearance,  l)nt.  among  tlie  few  inci- 
dents connected  with  her,  the  above  are  indelibly  imjiressed  on 
my  memory. 

In  these  days  of  immunity  from  Indian  alarms,  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  dread  of  attacdv  and  massacre 
that  possessed  all  classes  at  that  time.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  horrible  atrocities  committed  in  the  Indian  Vior- 
der  wars  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  Kentuck^^,  and  Ohio,  were 
yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  the  adult  population  of 
that  period.  He  who  has  taken  part  in  Indian  warfare,  or  once 
heard  the  war-cry  of  the  sa\"age,  will  ne^er  forget  how,  for  the 
time  being,  it  strikes  terror  and  apprehen.sion  to  the  stoutest 
heart,  and  //e  onhi  can  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  dread 
of  the  cruelties  and  mutilations  which  were  the  general  conse- 
quences and  accompaniments  of  an  irruption  of  bloody  and 
remorseless   savages. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  U2)per  Canada  i]i  October, 
1813,  and  the  defeat  of  General  Proctor  with  his  Indian  allies, 
and  the  death  of  their  leader,  Tecumseh,  which  occurred  at  the 
same  time,  apprehension  from  the  Indians,  in  a  great  measure, 
subsided,  and  large  parties  of  Ohio  tribes  from  Sandusky,  ]Maca- 
cheek,  and  other  villages  and  camps  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Scioto,  were  frequent  ti'aders  in  Franklinton  with  Lincoln  Goodale, 
R.  ^^^  McCoy,    Henry  Brown,  Starling  and    DeLashmutt,   Samuel 


'  Maiden,  in  Upper  Canada,  was  the  headquarters  of  the  hostile  Indians,  where  they 
received  arms  and  aa  outfit  from  the  English  agents.     See  also  page  128. 
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BaiT,  and  other  merchants,  or,  as  they  Avere  called  in  those  days, 
"store -keepers."  The  Indians  brought  furs  and  skins,  baskets, 
maple  sugar,  cranl^erries,  dried  venison  hams,  &c.,  which  they  sold 
for  hard  silver,  refusing  all  kinds  of  paper  money,  and,  as  they 
neither  asked  for  nor  gave  trust,  they  generally  bought  or  sold 
one  thing  at  a  time,  paying  out  or  receiving  the  price,  as  the  case 
might  be,  closing  each  transaction,  never  making  a  bill,  and  pay- 
ing for  the  whole  in  a  lump.  They  bought  powder  and  lead, 
tobacco,  knives  and  squaw- axes,  ])aints  for  the  face,  broadcloth 
and  squaw -cloth,  bright  calicos  and  handkerchiefs,  blankets,  and, 
above  all,  but  lastly,  a  good  supply  of  whisky,  for  it  was  their 
custom,  after  completing  their  purchases,  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
by  a  "high  drunk,"  in  which  all  participated  save  a  few  old  men 
and  women  selected  to  take  care  of  the  rest,  and  these,  no  doubt, 
afterward  had  their  share,  in  compensation  for  present  self-denial. 
These  drunken  orgies  would  last  for  three  or  four  days,  and  were 
generally  accompanied  with  much  singing,  howling  and  dancing, 
alternated  with   brawls  and  fighting. 

On  one  of  these  trading  exjieditions,  came  Bill  Zane,  the  son  of 
an  Indian  woman  and  a  white  man  \\'ho  had  long  lived  among 
them,  adopting  many  of  their  habits  and  customs.  Bill  was  tall 
and  athletic,  of  fine  form  and  symmetry,  and  a  savage  by  instinct 
and  education.  Having  completed  his  purchases,  and  preparing 
for  his  usual  drunk,  he  brought  his  bundles  to  our  house  for  my 
mother  to  take  care  of  in  the  meauAvhile.  This  she  was  very 
unwilling  to  do,  fearing  his  wild  and  ungoverned  nature;  but,  as 
he  had  before  visited  my  father,  and  slept  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
she  at  last  consented  to  take  charge  of  his  things. 

In  three  or  four  days.  Bill,  just  recovering  from  his  debauch, 
but  still  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  came  and  demanded  his 
goods,  which  were  delivered  to  him.  One  of  the  Inindles,  having 
been  insecurely  tied,  came  loose.  This  aroused  his  suspicions, 
and  he  immediately  accused  my  mother  of  having  taken  some  of 
his  calico. 
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She  asked  him  how  much  he  had,  and  directed  the  negro 
servant,  Pluraphrey,  to  bring  the  yardstick  that  it  might  be 
measured,  and  convince  him  it  was  all  right,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  do  so,  when  he  rudely  snatched  the  measuring -stick 
from  her  hands,  and,  dashing  it  to  the  flooi',  said:  "It  is  a 
damned  lie,"  and,  seizing  the  calico,  placed  one  end  to  liis  ear, 
and  holding  the  piece  betwixt  the  foretinger  and  thumb  of  the 
other  hand,  stretched  the  goods  across  his  face,  and,  extending 
his  arm  to  its  full  length,  he  turned  around  and  placed  this 
measure  on  the  chair -board,  and  marked  it  by  a  notch  with  his 
hunting -knife. 

Being  six  feet  and  four  inches  in  hight,  with  a  corresponding 
stretch  of  arm,  no  wonder  the  calico  fell  short  under  such  meas- 
urement. With  flashing  eyes  and  inflamed  countenance  he  again 
accused  my  mother  with  liaving  taken  some  of  his  calico,  and, 
seizing  her  by  her  hair,  he  raised  his  long  hunting- knife  to  stab 
her,  when  the  servant  sprang  in  and  took  hold  of  his  arm.  He 
was  struggling  to  shake  off  the  servant,  and  still  holding  fast  to 
my  mother,  persisting  in  his  diabolical  attempt  to  kill  hei',  when 
my  father,  entering  the  room,  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
and,  springing  upon  Bill,  took  him  by  the  throat,  and  after  a 
severe  contest,  succeeded,  by  aid  of  the  servant,  in  disarming  him, 
kicked  him  out  of  doors  and  gave  him  a  good  thrashing. 

Bill  Zane's  measure,  carved  on  the  chair -board  of  the  old 
family  residence,  was  carefully  preserved  for  a  long  time  as  a 
memorial  of  this   affair. 

In  my  childhood,  as  will  have  been  seen,  the  fear  of  Indian 
massacre  disturbed  my  mother,  as  it  did  many  other  mothers  in 
the  land.  But  all  this  is  now,  hapjiily,  changed,  for  the  wild  war- 
whoop  of  the  bloody  sa^'age  no  longer  breaks  upon  the  startled 
ear,  or  disturbs  the  slumber  of  the  lonely  settler. 

The  efforts  of  King  Philip  and  Powhattau  on  the  Atlantic 
waters,  or  the  statesmanlike  conceptions  of  Pontiac  and  Tecumseh 
in  the  West,  to  interpose  an  armed  and  active  Indian  confedera- 
ls 
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tion  to  stay  the  advance  of  the  white  man,  have  all  proved  vain. 
So,  also,  the  hopes  of  Zeisberger  and  his  self-denying  brethren, 
with  the  King  of  the  Delawares,  as  to  the  founding  of  a  great 
christian  republic,  which  was  to  gather  into  one  consolidated 
nation  all  the  scattered  and  wandering  tribes  of  the  West,  and 
thus  preserve   them   as  a  jjeculiar  and  distinct  people, 

"Have  vauished  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

Of  all  the  tribes  that  then  inhabited  this  State  none  are  left. 
Not  a  single  council -tire  remains  in  all  this  region.  One  by  one 
they  waned  before  the  presence  of  the  white  man,  and  the  nations 
that  once  surrounded  them  have  utterly  ])erished,  or  the  feeble 
remnants  retired  before  the  ever- advancing  and  remorseless  tread 
of  our  own  race. 

Franklinton  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  second  army  under 
Harrison,  gathered  after  Hull's  surrender,  and  the  Kentucky 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  and  venerable  Gov- 
ernor Shelby,  were  encamped  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Sullivant, 
and  his  house  was  the  welcomed  resort  of  the  officers  and  men, 
many  of  whom  were  personal  friends  and  acquaintances  of  him- 
self and  his  wife.    ■ 

She  was  a  ministering  spirit  to  the  sick  soldiers,  in  camp  and 
hospital,  supplying  their  wants  from  her  own  table  and  stores. 
In  1814:  a  malignant  and  contagious  typhus,  or  cold  plague,  as 
it  was  called,  broke  out  in  camp,  and  she  contracted  the  disease, 
of  which   she   died  April   28th  of  that  year. 

She  was  very  much  beloved  and  respected  1)y  all  who  knew 
her,  and  many  an  immigrant,  in  the  eai'ly  settlement  of  the 
country,  had  cause  to  bless  her,  for,  to  the  poor  and  needy,  the 
sick  or  afflicted,  she  was  indeed  a  "Lady  Bountiful,"  and  the 
memory  of  her  gentle  manners,  her  good  deeds  and  abounding 
charities   long   survived    her. 
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Lucas   Sullivant   and    Sarah,  his   wife,  had   four   children: 
William  Starling  Sulli\*xnt,  born  January  loth,  1803,  died  April 
30th,  1873. 

Michael  Lucas,   born  August  6th,  1807. 

Joseph,  born  December  3d,  1809. 

Sarah  Anne,   died  aged  two  years,  May  12th,  1814. 

I  had  written  for  this  work  a  brief  and  meagre  account  of  my 
brother,  but  such  only  as  his  modesty  permitted  me.  At  his 
death,  which  occured  on  April  30th,  1873,  after  a  long  illness,  I 
was  suddenly  called  on  to  prepare,  at  very  short  notice,  a  sketch 
of  his  life  and  labors,  and  this,  being  fuller  than  the  one  lirst 
prepared,  is  here  substituted  tor  it. 

William  Starlixg  Sullivant,  eldest  son  of  Lucas  Sullivant, 
the  leading  pioneer  in  that  territory  which  afterward  became 
Franklin  county,  Ohio,  was  born  January  loth,  1803,  in  Frauk- 
linton,  a  little  A-illage  literally  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  when 
the  present  site  of  Columbus  was  covered  with  the  primitive 
forest,  and   the   possibility  of  such  a  town  not   even    dreamed   of. 

At  a  time  when  the  hominy -mortar  and  the  hand -grater 
served  to  furnish  coarse  meal  for  bread,  and  grist-mills  were  few 
and  far  apart,  young  William,  mounted  astride  of  a  bag  of  wheat 
on  one  horse,  and  leading  another  on  which  also  was  .strapped 
a  well  tilled  bag,  was  often  sent  along  the  blazed  bridle-path 
through  the  forest  to  Sells'  mill,  near  Dublin,  to  Dyer's  mill, 
on  Darby,  and  sometimes  to  Kinnikenic,  in  Ross  county,  to  pro- 
cure flour  for  the  family.  These  expeditions  fi'equently  occupied 
two  or  three  days  waiting  for  the  grist,  and  necessitated  sleeping 
in  the  mill  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  where  he  was  fortunate  who 
had  a  pile  of  corn  or  wheat  for  his  couch,  instead  of  the "  hard 
floor.  But  all  this  served  to  strengthen  self-reliance,  and, 
coupled  with  the  athletic  sports  of  the  frontier  settlement,  devel- 
oped that  muscular  strength  and  activity,  united  to  tine  personal 
appearance   and  ■  graceful    carriage   for  which  he  was  remarkable. 
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and  no  doubt  laid  the  foundation  of  that  health  and  vigor,  which 
seemed  to  be  but  little  impaired  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  and 
fatal  sickness.  He  accompanied  his  father  on  some  of  his  shorter 
surveying  expeditions,  Avhere  the  boy  took  his  first  lessons  in 
wood -craft,  which  tended  to  make  him  an  expert,  rapid  and  accu- 
rate surveyor,  when,  after  he  had  returned  fi'om  college,  he  had 
occasion  to  exercise  his  skill  in  attending  to  the  large  landed 
estate  of  the  family. 

When  old  enough  he  was  sent  to  Kentucky,  and  entered  a  cele- 
brated private  school  in  Jessamine  county,  where  some  of  the 
finest  intellects  of  that  State  received  their  best  mental  training, 
under  a  classical  scholar,  able  teacher,  and  rigid  disciplinarian. 
After  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  he  went 
there  and  pursued  his  classical  studies  under  Lindley  and  Dana, 
and  was  fitted  for  Yale  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1823.  Called  home  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  that  year,  he 
was  more  or  less  occupied  with  the  business  of  the  family  estate, 
instead  of  studying  a  pi'ofession,  as  was  originally  designed  by  his 
father.  Desiring  active  employment,  he  took  a  position  on  the 
surveys  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  manifested  such  aj)titude  and 
capacity  as  would  have  secured  him  a  high  position  as  a  civil 
engineer,  had  he  chosen  to  adopt  that  profession.  Returning  to 
the  old  homestead,  he  took  charge  of  mills  belonging  to  the 
estate,  and,  having  studied  and  mastered  the  principles  involved 
in  water-wheels,  mill -gearing,  &c.,  he  remodeled  the  mills  after 
plans  of  his  own,  and,  so  far  as  the  theory  and  principles  of 
hydraulics  and  hydrostatics  were  concerned,  might  have  found 
employment,  had  he  so  desired,  as  a  master  mill-wright.  Hence- 
forward for  several  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  business 
affairs,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Stage  Company,  whose 
operations  covered  a  wide  field,  and,  before  the  introduction  of 
railroads,  afforded  the  best  accommodations  and  facilities  to  the 
traveling  public.  He  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  and 
directors  of  the  Clinton  Bank,  and   for  a  time   president  thereof, 
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and  for  a  loiig  time  associated  therein  with  our  well  known  and 
esteemed  late  fellow -citizen,  1).  W.  Dcshler.  Ilaviny  removed  t(j 
the  country  he  improved  and  adorned  that  l)eautiful  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Central  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum.  This  spot  atford- 
lUiX  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  nf  natural  history,  his  attention 
was  turned  in  this  direction,  and,  after  devoting  some  time  to 
ornithology,  he  finally  settled  ujion  1)otany,  influenced  in  part, 
[)erha])S,  liy  the  present  writer,  who  had  already  made  some 
progress  in  the  science,  and  who  found  his  richest  fields  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion  house,  on  Sullivant's  hill. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  henceforth  for  several  years,  the  leisure 
time  of  Mr.  8ullivant  was  fully  absorbed  in  this  attractive  field, 
the  first  result  of  which  was  a  well  elaborated  catalogue  of  the 
plants  of  Franklin  county.   in\olving  much  time  and   laljor. 

Having  thoroughly  examined  the  phenoganious  Hora  of  Cen- 
tral Ohio  he  longed  for  "fields  and  pastui-es  new,"  and,  for- 
tunately for  science,  now  turned  to  the  study  of  crj'ptogamic 
botany,  or  rather  to  the  muscological  part,  wherein  he  found  all 
he  desired  for  his  active  and  discriminating  mind,  making  many 
new  discoveries,  and  establishing  a  world-wide  reputation  in  this 
department,  a  distinction  well  deserved  and  honestly  earned  by 
years  of  quiet  but  earnest  labor.  His  published  works  are  an 
honor   to    American    science,    and    a    monument    of    his    erudition. 

To   show   the   extent  of   his   industry   and   contributions   to   the 
science  of  botany,  the   following   incomplete  list  is  here  given: 
I.     Ccitalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Franklin  county. 

II.  Musci  Alleghanienses,  or  Specimens  of  Mosses  and  Hepa- 
tica^,  collected  on  the  Alleghany  ^lountains,  o5  sets,  each  set 
consisting  of  two  volumes,  large  ([uarto,  1845.  This,  I  believe, 
was  published  in  connection  with  the  distinguished  fossil  botanist, 
Leo  Lesquereux,  also  a  citizen  of  Columbus.  * 


*  It  was  another  work,  Miisei  Boreali- Americani,  qiionim  speeimina  exsiccati,  which 
he  prepared  with  Mr,  L.    See  his  letter. 
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III.  Contributions  Nos.  1  and  2  to  the  Bryology  and  Hepati- 
cology  of  North  America,  with  ton  plates,  quarto,  in  Vols.  Ill 
and  IV.  N.  S.  of  Memoirs  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  1846 
and  1849. 

IV.  Mosses  and  Iiei)atic;e  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
jNIississippi  River,  with  8  i)lates,  royal  octavo,  1856;  also  in  Asa 
G-ray's  Manual  of  Botany,  second  and  third  editions.  See  North 
American  Review.   LXXXVI,  321,  331   (by  Mr.  J.  James). 

V.  Mosses  and  Hei);itic;e  collected  during  Whipple's  United 
States  Government  survey  for  railroad,  on  thirty -fifth  parallel  to 
the  Pacific,  with  10  plates,  4to,  1856.     . 

W.  Mosses  Brought  Home  by  Wilkes'  United  States  Explor- 
ing  Expedition,  1838-42,  with  26  folio  plates,  1859. 

VII.  Mosses  and  Hepatica:'  collected,  mostly  in  Japan,  by 
Charles  Wright,  Botanist  to  Rodgers'  United  States  Union  Pacific 
Ex])loring  Expedition,  with  18  4to  plates,  1860. 

A' III.  Icones  Muscorum;  or  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  most 
of  those  Mosses  peculiar  to  Eastern  North  America,  which  have 
not  been  heretofore  figured,  with  129  copper -plates;  Cambridge 
and  London,  1864:  imp.,  8vo.,  pp.  216.  Commended  by  North 
American  Review,  January,  1865,  298.  Also,  papers,  chiefly 
botanical,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  proceed- 
ings of  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  London 
Journal  of  Botany. 

Just  Ijefore  his  death  he  received  proofs  of  the  elaborate  engrav- 
ings illustrating  a  supplement  to  the  Icones  Muscorum  which  he  was 
preparing  to  publish,  —  and  he  also  leaves  another  work  unfinished. 
A  skillful  manipulator  aiul  expert  with  the  microscope,  he  had 
recently  ]ire]>ared  a  beautiful  set  of  several  hundred  microscopical 
slides,  containing  the  dissections  of  mosses,  and  intended  as  a  ref- 
erence suit. 

He  had  previously,  in  conjunction  with  another,  contributed  two 
interesting  pai)ers  to  tlie  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts 
on   microscopic   subjects,  the  measurement  of  the    "Strife  of  Dia- 
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tomes"  ;ui(l  the  lines  of  "Nolierts'  Test  Plate,"  V)v  Sullivaiit  and 
Worniley. 

Mr.  Sullivant  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  holding  the  trust 
of  Starling-  ]Medical  College,  under  the  will  of  its  founder,  and  has 
always  held   the  presidency  of  that  organization. 

A  meml)er  of  the  American  National  Academy  of  Science,  and 
also  of  some  of  the  oklest  and  most  learned  T^cientitic  societies  of 
Europe,  his  labors  are  better  known  and  apjireciated  abroad  than 
here  where  he  has  lived  so  long,  for  his  life  has  l)cen  ([uiet  and 
unostentatious. 

A  ripe  classical  scholar,  he  has  received  various  titles  and 
degrees,  such  as  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  LL.  I).,  etc.,  &c.,  and  his  works 
are  of  standard  authority  and  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  his  scientific  achievements  that  Mr.  Sul- 
livant is  worthy  of  mention,  for,  in  the  various  social  relations 
of  lite,  he  deserves  commendation,  and  the  family  relation  espe- 
cially brought  into  i)rominent  relief  the  most  beautiful  and  tender 
aspects  of  his  character,  and,  where  he  was  best  known  and 
understood,  was  he  most  respected  and  beloved.  In  his  last  and 
lingering  sickness  he  received  the  most  unseltish  and  unremitting 
attention  from  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  alt'eetionate 
children  whose  pleasure  was  to  minister  to  his  conitbrt.  liut 
neither  their  \o\e  nor  approved  medical  skill  could  avert  the 
fatal  end.  Thoughtful  to  the  last  for  the  interests  of  others, 
patient,  gentle,  and  uncomplaining,  he  bore  his  sickness  with 
fortitude.  Calmly  and  distinctly  thrice  uttering  the  words,  "It 
is  all  riglit,"  he  passed  so  quietly  away  that  the  precise  moment 
was  not  known. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  leaves  a  void  in  community  not  easily 
filled,  and  the  loss  to  his  family  is  irreparable;  but  to  none 
will  be  left  a  greater  blank  than  to  him  so  closely  related  and 
united   by  so  many  sympathies   in  tastes  and   pursuits,  who   knew 
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him  so  well,  experienced  so  much  of  his  kindness  and  generosity, 
and  here  feebly  attempts  to  set  forth  his  worth. 

THE    LATE    WILLIAM    S.   SULLIVANT. 

The  foUcjwing  spontaneous  tribute  to  my  brothers's  character, 
containing  much  which  obviously  might  come  more  properly  from 
others  than  from  myself,  in  my  notice,  induced  me  to  ask  from 
its  eminent  author  consent  for  its  publication : 

Cf^LUMBUS,  Ohio,  May  3d,  1S73. 

Joseph  Suw-ivant,  Esq.  —  Dear  Sir:  —  Yoiii'  lirother's  obituary,  iu  the  Journal  of 
yesterday,  is  most  interesting,  and  a  touching  and  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory. 
All  the  friends  of  your  brotlier  will  thank  you  for  it,  as  I  do  now  sincerely. 

There  is  merely  an  error,  of  little  importance,  in  the  list  of  his  publications  or  of 
his  contriluitions  to  botanical  science.  And  I  think,  too,  that,  by  too  great  family 
modesty,  you  have  passed  unnoticed  some  of  (he  most  remarkalile  points  of  the  char- 
acter of  your  brother. 

The  Musci  AUeghanicnses  were  already  prepared  and  the  sets  distributed  before  my 
arrival  at  Columbus  in  1848.  This  work  was  then  considered  as  an  admirable  one, 
on  account  especially  of  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  splendid  specimens 
which  he  had  mostly  collected  himself,  iu  a  tour  of  exploration  witli  Prof.  Gray, 
along  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  to  Alabama.  Tlie  work  which  he  published  in 
connection  with  nie,  Musci  Exsiccati  Arnericani,  was  prepared  later  — the  first  edition 
of  fifty  copies  in  1856,  the  second,  with  addition  of  California  mosses,  iu  186.5.  As  all 
these  collections  of  specimens  were  supplied  with  a  pamphlet  copy  of  the  labels,  the 
cost  of  these  works  was  not  inconsiderable.  And  you  have  here,  as  an  instance  of 
the  o-enerosity  of  character  of  your  lamented  brother,  this  fact,  that  all  his  publica- 
tions were  made  at  liis  own  cost,  all  witli  the  best  obtainal)le  materials,  printing, 
paper,  engravings,  and  gratuitously  distrilwted  to  liis  scientific  friends  and  corre- 
spondents. The  specimens  for  the  preparation  of  the  Musci  Exsiccati  were  got 
from  the  collection  of  mossess  and  hepatioa-  of  Oaks,  for  which  your  lirother  paid, 
I  think,  $250;  and  then  from  a  botanical  tour  of  explorations  to  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee,  Carolina,  Alabama,  etc.,  which  1  undertook  alone,  but  for  whicli  he  paid 
half  the  expenses,  reserving  only  for  himself  the  property  of  all  the  new  species  I 
might  discover.  When  the  specimens  were  prepared  and  ready  for  distribution,  he 
took  only  a  few  copies  for  liis  friends,  and  left  me  tlie  lialance  to  lie  sold  on  my  own 
account. 

Of  the  Nos.  1  and  •!  conlriliutions  to  Hryology  anil  Hepaticology,  he  made  the 
plates  himself.  Tlie  work  was  always  most  accurate,  but  the  drawing  took  a  great 
deal  of  time,  which,  he  said,  would  be  more  profitably  used  for  the  study  of  species. 
He  therefore  employed  a  draughtsman  for  the  illustrations  of  bis  subsequent  works. 
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His  manual  of  the  mosses  and  hepaticae  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
siinii,  a  seeoud  edition  (1856)  is  another  instance  of  his  genius  as  a  scientific  man, 
and  of  liis  liberality.  The  plates  represent,  in  reduced  size,  figures  of  the  essential 
parts,  showing  the  eliaraeter  of  every  genus  of  American  mosses  and  hepaticae.  80 
perfect  is  this  work  that  it  was  immediately  remarked  and  commended  by  the  most 
celebrated  botanists  of  Europe,  and  that  the  first  of  all,  Schimper,  adopted  at  once 
the  same  plan,  the  same  mode  of  drawing,  even  copied  some  of  the  figures  for  the 
illustration  of  his  "  Synopsis  of  the  European  Mosses."  And  how  was  this  work 
disposed  of?  When  all  ready  and  paid  —  printing,  engraving,  etc.— your  brother  pre- 
sented the  whole  edition  to  his  friend,  Prof.  Gray,  for  an  appendix  to  a  new  edition 
of  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany,  in   18.56. 

In  everything,  as  well  you  know,  W.  8.  8.  was  most  accurate.  He  was  superficial 
in  nothing.  He  worked  his  mosses  slowly,  coming  again  and  again  to  a  doubtful 
species,  comparing  authorities,  repeating  the  most  difficult  anatomical  preparations, 
till  fully  .satisfied  that  liis  conclusions  were  warranted  as  far  as  botanical  science 
could  warrant  them.  The  numerous  species  to  which  he  has  given  his  authority 
have,  therefore,  been  admitted  and  recognized  by  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  our 
time,  Schimper,  Miiller,  Lindberg,  etc.,  etc.  More  than  ten  years  ago  a  very  honor- 
able account  of  his  works  as  a  bryologist  was  published  in  the  Botanical  Gazette 
(Botanischo  Zeitungi  of  Leipsic,  which,  for  botany,  is  the  highest  European  authority. 

Another  remarkable  trait  of  the  character  of  your  lamented  brother  was  his  perhaps 
too  liberal  disposition  to  work  science  for  the  benefit  of  others,  without  credit  for 
himself.  Not  only  did  he  give  his  time  to  tlie  determination  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  specimens  which  were  sent  to  him  by  students,  or  by  so-called  authors,  etc., 
but  often,  without  claiming  liis  right  of  authority,  he  determined  the  species,  pre- 
pared descriptions  of  the  new  ones,  when  he  well  knew  that  they  would  be  published 
under  the  names  of  his  applicants.  He  has  thus  fixed  a  far  larger  number  than 
those  which  were  published  in  liis  name.  Even  lately,  he  examined  a  large  collec- 
tion of  mosses  in  which  his  opinion  was  requested,  prepared  descriptions  of  new 
species,  remarks  on  interesting  ones,  etc.,  and  from  this  work  a  catalogue  was  made 
by  the  same  applicant,  the  notes  copied  as  well  as  his  remarks,  and  thus  the  author- 
ship was  literally  taken  from  him,  and  not  even  a  word  of  credit  was  given  for  his 
work.  Such  absence  of  scientifie  honesty  was  not  even  resented  by  your  brother, 
who  merely  alluded  to  it  as  a  poor  reward  for  hard  work.  A  character  as  was  his, 
without  trace  of  envious  or  Jealous  feeling,  marked  by  true  kindness  for  everyh)ody, 
by  a  ready  disposition  to  acknowledge  and  help  every  efTort  for  the  advancement  of 
his  science  of  predilection,  to  recognize  errors  and  to  correct  them  without  the 
slightest  word  of  depreciation,  could  but  excite  admiration  and  love;  and  indeed,  your 
brother  was  truly  and  sincerely  loved  by  the  few  who  knew  him  well;  for  he  wa.s 
not  open  to  everybody.  A  man  of  few  words,  he  never  talked  of  himself  or  his 
doings,  and  thus  only  those  who  had  tlie  privilege  of  being  intimate  with  him  would 
recognize  his  noble  nature. 

But  you  know  more  of  him  than  I  do  myself,  and  you  will  have  to  use  forbear- 
ance for  these  expressions,  forced  by  a  sincere  affection  and  a  deep  sadness  of  heart 
for  his  loss. 
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I  have  sent  copies  of  the  Journal  of  yesterday  to  some  friends  of  your  brother, 
Gray,  Agassiz,  Dana,  and  others,  to  whom  I  had  ah-eady  written  the  sad  news.  I 
shall  send  some  also  to  European  correspondents,  to  Rchimper,  Midler,  and  Lind- 
berg,  especially. 

I  should  like,  when  you  feel  disposed  to  receive  a  visit  of  mine,  to  have  a  talk 
with  you  about  the  disposal  of  a  few  matters,  and  especially  the  possibility  of  pub- 
lishing the  second  volume  of  the  Icones.  All  the  plates  are  engraved.  .  It  is  one  of 
the  best  scientific  works  of  the  time,  and  a  large  number  of  copies  could  be  sold  at 
a  fair  price.  There  are  also  some  parcels  of  mosses  and  some  manuscript  belonging 
to  myself  and  others,  which  have  to  be  returned  to  the  owners.  All  will  be  easily 
recognized,  for,  with  his  extreme  order  and  accuracy,  your  brother  has  all  the  pack- 
ages marked  as  for  their  contents,  ownership,  etc.  Whatever  I  can  do  to  show  my 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  one  who  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  my  only  friend 
in  Columbus,  is  readily  offered  to  you  and  his  family. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

L.  Lesquereu:\. 

Professor  Asa  (xray,  the  very  (listiiiguished  botanist,  and  lonti' 
the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Sullivant.  wrote  to  me  for  particuhxrs 
of  his  life  and  death,  with  a  view  of  preparing  the  following 
"biographical  notice.  I  sent  him  the  foregoing  articles,  and  some 
other  information  in  a  jirivate  letter,  and  this  will  acconnt  for 
any  apparent  similarity  of  matter.  And  from  all  here  inserted 
may  be  gathered  a  fair  idea  of  tlie  life  and  labors  of  my  brother. 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  May,  1873.  ] 

William  Starling  Sullivant  died  at  his  residence  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  the  30th  of  April  ult.  In  him  we  lose  the  most  accom- 
plished bryologist  which  this  country  has  ever  produced,  and  it 
•can  hardly  be  said  that  lie  leaves  behind  him  any  where  a 
superior. 

He  was  born  January  loth,  1803,  at  the  little  village  of  Frank- 
linton,  then  a  frontier  settlement  in  the  midst  of  primitive  forest, 
near  the  site  of  the  ])reseut  city  of  C'olumluis.  His  father,  a 
Virginian,  and  a  man  of  marked  character,  was  appointed  by 
Grovernment  to  survey  the  lands  of  that  district  of  the  "North- 
western  Territory,"    which    became   the   central   part   of    the   now 
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])(i|>iil(ius  .state  of  Ohio:  and  he  early  |iui'rha:<ed  a  hu'ue  tract  of 
hind,  borderin.Li-  on  the  8cioto  river,  near  ]>y,  if  nut  including,  the 
hjoality  which   wa.s  afterward  tixed   upon   for  the  State  capital 

William,  the  eldest  son,  in  his  boyhood,  if  he  endured  some 
of  the  privations,  yet  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  this  frontier  life, 
in  the  way  of  physical  training  and  early  self-reliance.  But  he 
was  sent  to  school  in  Kentucky.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  classical  education  at  the  so-called  Ohio  University  at  Athens, 
upon  the  opening  of  that  seminary,  and  was  afterward  transferred 
to  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  year  1823.  His 
plans  for  studying  a  profession  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of 
his  father  in  that  year.  This  required  him  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  care  of  the  family  property,  then  mainly  in  lands,  mills, 
etc.,  and  demanding  much  and  varied  attention.  He  became  sui'- 
veyor  and  practical  engineer,  and  indeed  took  an  active  part  in 
business  down  to  a  recent  period.  Leisure  is  hardly  to  be  had 
in  a  newly  settled  country,  and  least  of  all  by  those  who  have 
possessions.  Mr.  8ullivant  must  have  reached  the  age  of  nearW 
thirty  years,  and,  having  married  early,*  was  established  in  his 
suburban  residence,  in  a  rich  floral  district,  before  his  taste  for 
natural  history  was  at  all  developed.  His  youngest  brother, 
Joseph,  was  already  somewhat  proficient  in  botany,  as  well  as 
in  conchology  and  ornithology:  and  when,  in  some  way,  his  own 
interest  in  the  subject  was  at  length  excited,  he  took  it  up  with 
characteristic  determination  to  know  well  whatever  he  undertook 
to  know  at  all.  He  collected  and  carefully  studied  the  plants 
of  the  central  part  of  Ohio,  made  neat  sketches  of  the  minuter- 
parts  of  many  of  them,  especially  of  the  grasses  and  sedges, 
entered  into  communication  with  the  leading  botanists  of  the 
country,  and  in  1840  he  [)ubli.shed  "A  Catalogue  of  Plants,  native 
or   naturalized,  in   the    vicinity  of  Columbus,   Ohio,'"  (pp.   63),  to 


His   first   wile,   .Jane  Marshall,  of   Keutueky.    was   a    niece  of  Chief  .Justice   Mar- 
shall.   She  died  a  year  after  marriage. 
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which  he  added  a  few  pages  of  vahiable  notes.  His  only  other 
direct  publication  in  phenogamous  botany  is  a  short  article  upon 
three  new  plants  which  he  had  discovered  in  that  district,  con- 
tributed to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  in  the 
year  1842.  The  observations  which  he  continued  to  make  were 
communicated  to  his  correspondents  and  friends,  the  authors  of  the 
Flora  of  North  America,  then  in  progi'ess.  As  soon  as  the  flower- 
ing i^lants  of  his  district  had  ceased  to  att'ord  him  novelty,  he 
turned  to  the  mosses,  in  which  he  found  abundant  scientific 
occupation,  of  a  kind  well  suited  to  his  bent  for  patient  and  close 
observation,  scru})ulous  accuracy,  and  nice  discrimination.  His 
first  publication  in  his  chosen  department,  the  Mnsci  AUeghani- 
enses,  was  accompanied  by  the  specimens  themselves  of  mosses 
and  hepatic;e,  collected  in  a  botanical  expedition  through  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  from  Miiryland  to  Greorgia,  in  the  summer 
of  1843,  (the  writer  of  this  notice  being  his  companion.)  The 
specimens  were  not  only  critically  determined,  but  exquisitely 
prepared  and  mounted,  and  with  letter -press  of  great  perfection, 
the  whole  forming  two  quarto  volumes,  which  well  deserve  the 
encomium  bestowed  by  Pritzel  in  his  Thesaurus.  *  It  was  not 
put  on  sale,  but  fifty  copies  were  distributed  with  a  free  hand 
among  bryologists   and   others    who   would   apjireciate   it.  f 

In  1846  Mr.  Sullivant  communicated  to  the  American  iicademy 
the  first  part,  and  in  1849,  the  second  part  of  his  "Contributions 
to  the  Bryology  and  Hepaticology  of  North  America,"  which 
appeared,  one  in  the  third,  the  other  in  the  fourth  volume  (new 
series)  of    the   Academy's  Memoirs  —  each   with   five   plates,  from 


■■  "Huic  splendidie  impress.e  292  specierum  euuiiierationi  accedit  elegantissima  spe- 
ciminum  omnium  exsiccatorum  eollectio." 

tA  tribute  is  .justly  due  to  tlie  memory  of  tlie  seeoud  Mrs.  (Eliza  G.  Wheeler) 
.Sullivant,  a  lady  of  rare  accomplishment,  and,  not  least,  a  zealous  and  acute  bryol- 
ogist,  her  husband's  efflcieut  associate  in  all  his  scientific  work  until  her  death,  of 
cholera,  in  1850  or  1851.  Her  botanical  services  are  comniemnrated  in  Hypnum  SuUi- 
oantice  of  Schimper,  a  new  moss  of  Ohio, 
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the  autlidr's  own  admivable  drawings.  These  plates  were  en- 
graved at  his  own  expense,  and  were  generously  given  to  the 
Academy. 

When  the  second  edition  of  (xray's  Manual  of  the  Botany  of 
the  Xortliern  United  States  was  in  prej^aration.  INlr.  .Sullivant  was 
asked  to  contribute  to  it  a  c(:)ni])endious  account  of  the  niusci  and 
hepaticu'  of  the  region,  which  he  did.  in  the  space  of  about  a  hun- 
tlred  pages,  generously  adding,  at  his  sole  charge,  eight  copper- 
plates, crowded  with  illustrations  of  the  details  of  the  genera, 
thus  enhancing  vastly  the  value  of  his  friend's  work,  and  laying 
a  foundation  for  the  general  study  of  In-yologv  in  the  United 
States,  which  then   and   thus   began. 

So  excellent  are  these  illustrations,  liotli  in  plan  and  execution, 
that  Schimper.  then  the  leading  bryologist  of  the  Old  ^^"orld.  and 
a  most  competent  judge,  since  he  has  published  hundreds  of 
figures  in  his  Brijologia  Ettropcea,  not  only  ado]>ted  the  same  })lan 
in  his  Synoi)sis  of  the  European  flosses.  V)ut  also  the  very  figures 
themselves,  (  a  few  of  which  were,  however,  originally  his  own ), 
whenever  they  would  serve  his  purpose,  as  was  the  case  with 
most  of  them.  A  separate  edition  was  published  of  this  portion 
of  the  Manual,  under  the  title  of  "The  Musci  and  Hepatica'  of 
the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River."  ( Xew  York, 
185*3,  imperial  8vo.,)  upon  thick  paper,  and  with  proof- impressions 
directly  from  the  co])per- plates.  This  exquisite  volume  was  placed 
on  sale  at  far  less  than  its  cost,  and  copies  are  now  of  great  rar- 
ity and  value.  It  was  with  regret  that  the  author  of  the  Manual 
omitted  this  cryptogamic  portion  from  the  ensuing  editions,  and 
only  with  the  understanding  that  a  separate  Species  Muscorum,  or 
Manual,  for  the  Mosses  of  the  whole  United  States  should  replace 
it.  This  most  needful  work  Mr.  Sullivant  was  just  about  to  pre- 
pare for  the  press. 

About  the  same  time  that  ^Ir.  Sullivant  thus  gave  to  American 
students  a  text-V)Ook  for  our  mosses,  he  provided  an  unequaled 
series    of    named    specimens    for    illustrating    them.      The    ample 
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stores  which  he  had  collected  or  acquired,  sui^plemented  by  those 
collected  by  L.  Lesquereux,  ( who  was  associated  with  him  from 
the  year  1848  ),  in  a  journey  throu^'h  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Southern  States  under  his  auspices,  after  critical  determination, 
were  di^'ided  into  fifty  sets,  each  al)Out  360  species  or  varieties, 
with  ])rinted  tickets,  title,  index,  etc.,  and  all  exce])t  a  few  ctipies 
for  gratuitous  distribution  were  tienerously  made  over,  to  be  sold 
at  less  than  cost,  for  his  esteemed  associate's  l)enefit.  and  still 
more  that  of  the  botainsts  and  institutions  who  could  thus  acquire 
them.  Tlie  title  of  this  classical  work  and  collection  is  Mnsei 
Borecdi-  Americani  quorum  .yicciiiiixa  (wsiccata  ediderunt  W.  S.  Sulli- 
vant  cf  L.  Lesquereux:  18")().  Xaturally  enough,  the  edition  was 
immediately  taken   uj*. 

In  1865  it  was  followed  I»y  a  new  one,  or  rather  a  new  work, 
of  between  live  and  six  hundred  numbers,  many  of  them  Califor- 
nian  si)ecies,  the  tirst  fruits  i>f  Dr.  Bolander's  researches  in  that 
country.  The  sets  of  this  unequaled  collection  were  disposed  of 
with  the  same  unequaled  liberality,  and  with  the  sole  view  of 
advancing  the  knowledge  of  his  fa^■orite  science.  This  second 
edition  being  exhausted,  he  recently,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  aided 
his  friend,  Mr.  Austin,  both  in  the  study  and  in  the  puldication 
of  his   extensive   Musci   Ajtjiulucliiaiu. 

To  comi>h.'te  here  the  account  of  Mr.  Sullivant's  bryological 
labors,  illustrated  by  "exsiccati,"  we  may  mention  his  '^ Musci 
Cubenses."  named,  and  the  new  species  described  in  1861,  fi'om 
Charles  W'l'ight's  earlier  collections  in  Cuba,  and  distributed  in  sets 
by  the  collector.  His  reseai'ches  upon  later  and  more  extensive 
collections  l)y  Mr.  Wright  remain  in  the  form  of  notes  and  pencil 
sketches,  in  wliich  many  new  species  are  indicated.  The  same 
may  be  snid  (jf  an  earlier,  still  unpublished  collection,  made  l)y 
Fendler  in  \'ent'zuela.  Another  collection  of  great  extent  and 
interest,  which  was  long  ago  elaborately  prepared  for  publication, 
and  illustrated  liy  \'cry  many  ('X(|aisite  drawings,  rests  in  his  port- 
folios,  throuuh    delays   over    which    Mr.  Sullivant    had   no  control. 
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viz:  tlic  ISi'vulduv  iif  Roizers"  T^niti'd  Stntos  Xortli  I';icitif  Explor- 
ini:-  lv\|ici|itinii.  of  wliicli  Clmrlcs  \\'rii:iit  was  Initaiiist.  Hrirf 
charactci's  of  the  )ii'iiici|ial  now  s])('cies  were,  liowrver.  diilv  jiiih- 
lished  ill  this,  as  in  otlicr  dcpartiueiils  (»f  tlie  liotaiiy  of  tliat 
expedition.  It  is  niucli  to  l»e  iTyretted  tliat  tlie  drawin.ii's  which 
inu>trate  tlieui  lia\'e  not  yet  lieen  eni:ra\"e(l  and  i;iven  to  tlie 
seientilie    woidd. 

This  li;is,  fortunately.'  heeii  done  in  the  case  of  the  South 
I'acitir  l-]\|doi-ini;-  Ex]ie(liti(in.  undei'  ( 'ounuodore  Wilkes.  For, 
althouiih  the  volume  <-oiitainiuu'  the  .Mosses  has  not  even  vet  been 
issued  liy  the  (Tovernment.  Mr.  Sulli^ant's  [loi-tioii  of  it  was  ])ul)- 
lish(>d  in  a  sejjarate  edition,  in  the  year  1S.59.  It  forms  a  sump- 
tuous ini]ierial  folio,  the  lett(^r- press  haxinu-  been  made  \\\)  into 
larae  ])aues.  and  printed  on  pajier  which  inatflies  the  plates, 
twenty- six   in   numVier. 

One  Volume  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Reports.  /.  <■■..  the  fourth, 
contains  a  jiapei'  by  ]\[r.  8ulliv;uit.  Ikmul;'  his  account  of  the  Mosses 
collected  in  A'\'hi])ple"s  Exidoivition.  It  consists  of  onlv  a  dozen 
pages  of  letter- press,  liitt  is  illustrated  by  ten  admirable  jilates  of 
new  species. 

The  IconcA  yfusronnn.  however,  is  Mr.  Sullivant's  crownini:-  work. 
It  consists,  as  the  title  indicates,  of  ••Figuves  and  Descriptions  of 
most  of  those  Mosses  jiecnliar  to  Eastern  Xorth  America  which 
have  not  been  heretofore  tigui-ed."  and  forms  an  imjierial  octavo 
volume,  with  12S>  copper- ]ilates,  puldished  in  1S64.  The  letter- 
press ami  till'  plates  (  upon  which  last  alone  several  thousand 
dollars  and  immense  pains  were  expended  )  are  simply  excpiisite 
and  wholly  unrivaled,  and  the  scientitic  character  is  acknowledo-ed 
to  be  worthy  of  the  setti)ig.  Within  the  last  few  years,  most  of 
the  time  which  Mr.  Sullivant  could  devote  to  science  has  been 
given  to  the  preparation  of  a  second  or  supplementary  volume 
of  the  Icoiics.  The  plates,  it  is  understood,  are  completed,  the 
descriptions  in  a  good  degree  wi-itten  out.  and  the  vernal  months 
in  which  his  mortal  life  closed   were  to  ha\-e  lieen  devoted   to   the 
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printing.  The  Manual  of  North  American  Mosses  was  speedily  to 
follow.  He  was  remarkably  youno-  for  his  years,  so  that  the 
hopes  and  expectations  in  which  we  were  indulging  seemed  rea- 
sonable. But  in  January,  not  far  from  his  seventieth  birthday, 
he  was  prostrated  by  pneumonia,  from  the  consecpiences  of  which, 
after  some  seeming  convalescence,  he  died  upon  the  last  day  of 
April.  He  leaves,  a  wife,  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  (Sutton)  Sullivant, 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren,  to  inherit  a  stain- 
less  and  honored   name,  and  to  cherish  a  noljle  memory. 

In  personal  appearance  and  carriage,  no  less  than  in  all  the 
traits  of  an  unseltish  and  well-balanced  character,  Mr.  Sullivant 
Avas  a  tine  specimen  of  a  man.  He  had  ex(-ellent  lousiness  talents, 
and  was  an  exemplary  citizen;  he  had  a  refined  and  sure  taste, 
and  was  an  accomplished  draughtsman.  But  after  having  illus- 
trated his  earlier  productions  with  his  own  pencil,  he  found  that 
valuable  time  was  to  be  gained  by  employing  a  trained  artist. 
He  discovered  in  Mr.  A.  Schrader  a  hopeful  draughtsman,  and 
he  educated  him  to  the  work,  with  what  excellent  results  the 
plates  of  the  Iconcs  and  of  his  other  works  abundantly  show.  As 
an  investigator  he  worked  deliljerately,  slowly  indeed  and  not 
continuously,  but  perseveringly.  Having  chosen  his  particular 
depai'tment,  he  gave  himself  undeviatingly  to  its  advancement. 
His  works  have  laid  such  a  broad  and  complete  foundation  for  the 
study  of  bryology  in  this  country,  .-ind  ;ire  of  sucli  recognized 
importance  everywhere,  that  they  must  always  be  of  classical 
authority:  in  fact,  they  are  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time 
unrivaled.  Wherever  mosses  nre  studied,  his  name  will  he  hon- 
orably remembered.  In  this  counti-y  it  should  long  be  remembered 
with  peculiar  gratitude. 

In  accordance  with  his  wishes,  his  Vtryological  liooks  and  his 
exceedingly  rich  aiul  important  collections  and  iireparations  of 
mosses  are  to  be  consigned  to  the  (rray  Herbarium  Building  of 
Harvard  University,  with  a  view  to  their  preservation  and  long- 
continued  usefulness.     The  remainder  of  his  botanical  library,  his 
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choice  mici'osco]ies,   and    otliei-    (•(illcctions,    aiv    bec^ueatlicd    to    the 

Stat(>  Scieiititic  and  Aj^i'icultui'al  ( 'ullciiv,  just  fstal)lisl)('d  at  ('(•liiiu- 

1)iis,  and  t<i  the  Starlinu'  Medical  C'olle,u-e,  fouiKh^d  by  liis  uncle,  and 

(if  which  he  was  himself  the  senier  trustee. 

Mr.  SuUivant    was    chosen    into   the   American    Academy    in    the 

year  1845.      He  received  the  honorary  degree  of   Doctor  of   Law.s 

from  Gambier  College,  in  his  native  State.      His   oldest    l)otanical 

associates    long    ago   enjoyed    the    pleasure  of   Ijestowing   the  name 

SnUiraiifia    0/iioni.s   upon    a    very  rare  and   interesting,   but  modest 

and  neat  Saxifragaceous  plant  which  he  himself  discovered  in  his 

native    State,  on    the    secluded    lianks    of  a    tributary  of  the    river 

which   flows   by   the    place    where   he    was    born,    and    where    his 

remains   now'   repose. 

Asa  Ctbay. 

My  brother  left,  in  an  incomplete  condition,  a  suiiplement,  or 
rather  Vol.  II,  to  his  Icones  Jluscoriim.  The  great  labor  of  criti- 
cal and  patient  comparison  had  already  been  accomplished,  and 
partial  notes  prepared;  the  plates  were  engraved,  in'oofs  of  which 
he  had  revised,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  write  out  the  descrip- 
tions, but  this  his  death  ])revented. 

In  this  dilemma,  his  friend,  ^Mr.  Lesquereux,  wrote  me  of  his 
own  volition  and  fi'om  liis  own  generous  impulse:  "If  you  and 
his  family  desire  it,  I  will  undertake  to  edit,  fi-om  your  brother's 
notes,  the  second  volume  of  the  Iconcs.*  This  I  will  freely  do, 
not  only  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  dear  fi'iend,  but  in 
order  that  his  important  labors  shall  be  preserved  for  the  benefit 
of  science." 

That  the  work  should  be  accurate  and  reliable  Mr.  Lesquereux 
also  proposed  to  call  to  his  aid,  if  necessary,  able  assistance  fi'om 
the  friends  and  correspondents  of  ^Ir.  Sullivant,  especially  of 
Schimper  and  Lindberg,  the  two  leading  bryologists  of  the  world. 


-That  is,  to  write  out  tlie  neertpil  Latin  desci-iptions,  which  arreat  hibor  he  modestly 
calls  "editing."- 
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I  insert  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Prof.  S.  0.  Lindberg,  written 
in  very  good  English: 

HELSIKGFOKS,  FlNI.ANl),  Juuc  20th,   1873. 

My  Dear  Db.  Lesquebeux  :  — Many  thauks  for  your  kind  letter,  which  tells  me  of 
the  death  of  my  old  dearest  friend,  Sullivant.  Wliat  a  great  loss  for  the  science, 
and  for  all  his  friends!  He  was,  though  I  had  never  been  happy  to  know  him  per- 
sonally, one  of  the  kindest  and  most  generous  persons  in  the  world  —  and  especially 
in  North  America,  where  it  is  so  few  men  of  science,  it  will  be  very  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible  at  present,  to  fill  up  his  place. 

It  is  indeed  a  question  of  honor  for  all  his  friends,  who  have  so  much  to  thank 
him   for,  to  not  leave  his  important  opus  posthumum  unpublished. 

If  I  lived  in  your  country  I  would  undertake  the  trouble,  but  now,  living  so  far 
off  from  Columbus,  I  can  only  promise  to  help  you  as  merely  as  I  am  able  to  do. 
Tell  me  what  will  be  done,  Ijut  we  must  consider  an  axiom,  his  work  must  be  pub- 
lished. It  would  be  a  shame  for  us,  an  insult  against  his  memory,  and  a  very  great 
loss  for  the  science,  to  leave  the  work  of  Sullivant  in  the  same  state  he  must  have 
left  it.  I  will  help  by  all  my  means,  if  you  can  not  find  a  more  worthy  person  who 
will  do  it  alone.  The  body  of  him  is  dead,  but  his  memory  will  live  as  long  as  the 
science  itself.  Let  us  not  allow  that  the  question  of  Icones  Museorum  P.  II  falls 
down.     We  must,  in  some   way,  have   it  published. 

S.    O.    LiNDBERC*. 

The  evidences  of  the  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Sullivant's  scien- 
tific labors,  which  have  come  from  various  quarters,  are,  of  course, 
gratifying  to  his  family  and  friends. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that,  accepting  the  able  and  generous  assist- 
ance so  freely  offered,  early  provision  was  made  by  his  family  for 
the  necessary  expenses  in  the  completion  of  his  last  work,  which 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  accomplished,  for  Mr.  Lesquereux  has 
made  progress  in  writing  out  the  needed  descriptions,  and  Prof 
Gray  has  kindly  undertaken  to  sui)erintend  tlie  publication,  Avlien 
it  is  ready  for  the  press. 

He  married,  first  — 

Jaxe  ]Marshall,  daughter  of  Alexander  Keith  Marshall,  of 
Mason  county,  Kentucky,  and  niece  of  the  distinguished  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  John  Marshall.     See  Marshall. 

Jane  Marshall,  only  child  of  William  S.  Sullivant  and  Jane, 
his  wife,  married  Robert  E.  Neil,  Esq.     See  under  Neil. 
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Eliza  Gkiscom  ^^'HKKLEK.  of  the  City  <jf  Xew  York,  was 
the  second  wife  to  A\'illiain  S.  Sullivant.  Slie  was  a  hidv  of 
much  more  than  comnion  capacity,  gifted  with  a  discriminating 
and  well  balanced  mind,  amialde  and  good  tempered;  an  affec- 
tionate wife  and  tender  mother,  she  managed  the  affairs  of  a 
hirge  household,  and.  without  neglecting  any  of  its  cares  or  duties, 
still  found  time  to  hecome  an  expert  botanist,  and  take  part  in 
the  many  fi-equently  extended  and  delightful  l)otanical  rambles, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  cause  the  writer  to  look 
back  with  vivid  and  pleasant  recollections  to  the  happy  times 
we    had    at    the    "Hill"    in    the    days    of   "Auld    Lang    Syne." 

Eliza,  their  eldest  daughter,  married  Andrew  Denny  Rodgers. 
See   under   Rodgers. 

William  Starling  Sullivant,  in  early  boyhood,  exhibited  uncom- 
mon capacity,  but  a  wasting  disease,  under  which  he  labored  for 
many  years,  and  which  finally  terminated  his  life,  prevented  him 
fi'om  attaining  full  development:  l)ut,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
advantages  under  which  he  thus  labored,  the  writer  can  testify 
to  the  bright  and  manly  character,  cjuick  intelligence  and  solid 
piety  of  his   nephew,  known  to  so  few  outside  of  his  own  family. 

Emma,  warm  hearted  and  generous,  of  a  fine  figure  and  car- 
riage, and  still  in  rosy  youth,  "walks  in  maiden  meditation  fancy 
free,"  and  will  prove  a  prize  to  some  "coming  man."  however 
worshipfid   and   worthy  he   may  be. 

Carolixe  Euboea  Suttox,  third  wife  to  William  S.  Sullivant, 
is  possessed  of  good  looks,  intelligence,  and  cultivation,  and  is 
entertaining  in  conversation :  is  an  easy,  graphic,  and  pi(juant 
writer  of  prose  and  verse,  and  her  interesting  letters  from  aln-oad 
evince  good  powers  of  observation,  and  aft'ord  her  friends  much 
pleasure.  She  is  a  devoted  mother,  and  was  the  ever  ready 
amanuensis  of  her  husband  in  his  later  botanical  works,  and  her 
clear,  rapid    chirogra]>hy  greatly  lightened   his   labors. 

Caroline  Louisa,  commonly  called  Kitty,  their  eldest  daughter, 
is  of  fine  person  and    .-imialde  manners.     A   foreign  arti.st  selected 
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and  painted  her  as  one  of  the  nine  (in  his  opinion)  handsomest 
American  women,  designed  to  represent  the  Muses  and  typify 
the  special  and  peculiar  styles  of  American  beauty.  She  was, 
in  December,  1871,  conspicuous  among  the  distinguished  belles 
who  graced  the  entertainment  given  in  New  York  to  the  Rus- 
sian Grand  Duke,  Alexis.  Although  the  writer  values  beauty  for 
women,  he  thinks  Kitty's  greatest  endowments  are  her  good  heart 
and   good   sense. 

Thomas  Starling,  of  a  good  disposition  and  good  capacity  natu- 
rally, has  it  in  his  power  to  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 
Being  in  that  uncertain  state  betwixt  boyhood  and  manhood,  it 
will  dej)end  upon  how  he  imjiroves  his  opportunities  whether  or 
not  he  makes  a  man  of  himself.  But,  coming  of  a  good  stock, 
the  probabilities  are  he  will  justify  the  good  hopes  and  good  wishes 
his  friends  entertain  toward  him. 

Jacob  Sutton  is  a  sober,  steady  manly  boy,  of  a  very  studious 
turn,  standing  well  in  his  classes  and  gi\'ing  to  his  friends  high 
hopes  of  a  useful,  if  not  a  brilliant,  career,  the  latter  being  the 
more   probable  if  he   fulfills   his   early  promise. 

Allen  is  of  a  delicate  and  highly  nervous  temperament,  with  a 
quick  and  good  mind,  too  active  at  present  for  his  body,  but 
giving   good   hope   for   the   future. 

Edith,  giving  promise  of  that  great  gift  to  woman,  much  per- 
sonal beauty,  is  too  young  to  have  developed  any  marked  traits, 
except   gentleness   and   amiability. 

Roderic  Gordon  is  too  young  to  decide  much  about  him,  but 
is   a   solid,  sensible,  and    aifectionate   child. 

For  other  particulai-s,  see  family  table  of  William  S.  Sullivant, 
and   table  of  descent  of  Caroline   E.  Sutton. 

Michael     L.    Sullivant,    second  son   of    Lucas    Sullivant   and 

Sarah    Starling,    was    born    x\ugust  6th,    1807,    in    the    village   oi 

Franklinton,  and  educated  at  the  Oliio  Fniversity  ;ni<l  Center 
College,   Kentucky. 
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xVt  ;in  early  period  in  his  life,  Michael  manifested  a  very 
decided  |ire(lileetion  for  rural  attairs,  and.  when  leaving  college, 
instead  of  studj'ing  a  profession,  he  determined  to  marry  and 
deliljerately  chose  farming  for  his  life -long  avocation.  The  tine 
body  of  lands  which  he  inherited  in  the  immediate  \icinity  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  him  to  cany  out  his 
purpose  on  a  then  unusually  large  scale.  He  engaged  in  farm- 
ing at  a  time  when  there  was  but  a  limited  price  as  well  as  a 
limited  demand  and  circumscribed  market  for  all  kinds  of  farm- 
ing jiroducts,  and  even  then  saw  that  the  onl}^  remunerative 
method  was  to  consume  the  corn,  liay,  and  grass,  through  the 
medium  of  stock,  and  consequently  became  a  grazier  and  stock- 
feeder,  "stall-feeding,"  as  it  was  termed,  many  hundred  fat  cattle 
during  the  fall   and   winter   months. 

The  brothers  Isaac  and  Jerry  Elinor  were  the  pioneers  in  this 
Inisiness  in  Franklin  county,  soon  follow^ed  by  Sulli^'ant  and  John 
^I.  ^^'hite,  who  successfully  continued  it  for  some  yeai's.  It  was, 
however,  a  hard  and  laborious  and  often  uncertain  business,  for, 
when  cattle  were  ready  for  a  market,  it  was  reached  by  driving 
them  afoot  over  the  mountains  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or 
New  York,  and  the  fluctuation  in  price  from  the  time  of  start- 
ing until  the  journey  was  ended,  was  often  of  a  most  vexatious 
kind,  making  all  the  difference  betwixt  a  handsome  prolit  or  a 
certain  loss.  These  cattle  had  generally  been  grazed  in  the 
"Barrens,"  or  Sandusky  plains,  in  Ohio,  or  even  on  the  prairies 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  where  they  were  picked  u[)  in  lots  l)y  the 
enterprising  feeders  in  Ohio,  |>rincipally  located  in  the  Scioto 
valley. 

Corn,  cut  U})  stalk  and  all  and  shocked  in  the  tield,  was  the 
great  staple  in  this  stall-feeding  process,  and  Mr.  Sullivant  soon 
saw  that  his  already  cleared  lands,  consisting  mostly  of  rich  allu- 
\'ial  bottoms,  were  too  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  corn  to 
lie  ai)iiropriated  to  any  other  puri>ose,  and  that  liis  grass  and 
grazing   must   be  otherwise   provided   for. 
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Accordingly  he  proceeded,  with  characteristic  energy  and  decis- 
ion, to  lirst  underbrush  and  deaden  the  least  valuable  timber  on 
some  two  thousand  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land,  sowing,  at  the 
same  time,  plentifully  with  grass,  and,  erecting  saw -mills,  pro- 
ceeded to  use  up  and  dispose  of  the  heavier  and  more  valuable 
timber. 

All  this  was  to  the  utter  amazement  of  those  who  had,  for 
tifty  years,  been  keeping  unproductive  wood  lands  waiting  for  the 
timber  to  become  proiitable,  but  Mr.  Sullivant  contended  that 
these  lands,  by  clearing  and  cultivation,  would  be  so  much  more 
profitable  as  to  enable  the  owner  to  buy  his  fencing,  and  derive 
an  income  from  the  surplus  products.  At  any  rate,  by  aid  of  his 
mills,  the  clearing  of  the  land  was  paid  for,  and  they  were  well 
set  in  grass,  being  the  same  lands  this  side  and  beyond  Camp 
Chase,  and  now  selling  for  over  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  the  clearing  of  heavy  forest  land  knows  the 
above  was  a  heavy  undertaking. 

Mr.  Sullivant  turned  his  attention  to  raising  mules,  and  for 
this  pur])ose,  provided  himself  with  the  best  jacks  to  bo  had  in 
the  country,  and,  conducting  this  business  upon  his  usual  large 
scale  of  things,  handled  on  his  farm,  from  first  to  last,  some 
thousands  of  mules. 

He  also  had  blooded  horses,  but  did  not  pursue  this  branch  of 
stock-raising,  mules  lieing  more  profitable.  During  this  time, 
also,  his  farm  could  show  imported  hogs  and  sheej)  of  the  best 
breeds. 

Michael  was  one  (if  the  originators  and  members  of  the  "Ohio 
Htock  Importing  Company,"  having  for  its  object  the  importation 
of  the  breed  of  cattle  l)est  suited  to  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  tlic  counti-y.  An  agent  was  sent  to  England,  and  decided 
wisely  U>  impurt  tlie  improved  Durham  cnttle,  for  from  this 
importatidii  .-iiid  this  bi'ced  may  lie  (hited  a  jicir  ciut  among 
stock  lireeders,  whicli  lias  been  nmst  jirolitic  in  xaluaiilo  i-esults. 
At    the    sale  of   this  stock   Mr.   Sullivant   iiurclnised   freely,    imtli   of 
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linlls  mihI  cows,  payiiii:-  tni-  lUir  n^  the  l.-ittrr  loiirtccii  liuiidrcd 
dollars,  tlicii  in'ohalily  the  liiiilicst  |ii'icc  that  liad  cvor  hecu  |iaid 
ill  this  (jouutry  for  such  an  animal,  and  lie  has  kept  ii|i  the  |)iii'ity 
and    lilood   of  liis    valuable    herd. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  few  acti\c  and  zealous  friends  of  ai:ri- 
eulture,  who,  diirini:'  an  iiKdeinciit  winter  and  in  spite  of  almost 
impassalile  roads,  first  came  together  at  Columhns  durinii'  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  to  consult  aliout  tlie  interests  of  ap-iculture, 
and  devisi'  some  means  by  wliicli  this  great  industry  and  wealth 
creating  power  should  he  recognised,  protected  and  elevated.  Those 
attending  this  meeting  were  principally  from  the  Scioto  valley,  and 
a  few  from  the  Miami.  ]<'rom  this  meeting  there  originated  and 
resulted  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  ex -Gover- 
nor Allen  Trimlile,  who  took  an  acti'S'e  part  in  that  meeting,  was 
the  tirst  president.  Mr.  Sullivant  succeeded  him,  twice  filled  the 
place,  and  was  for  several  years  an  influential  member  of  that 
organization. 

He  introduced  new  methods  and  machinery  on  his  farms  here; 
was  the  first  to  buy,  and  put  into  operation  in  Franklin  county,  a 
jiower  threshing-machine,  also  a  reaper,  (McCormack's),  and  a 
mower:  and  was  always,  .so  long  as  he  remained  in  Ohio,  inter- 
ested in  all  that  concerned  its  agriculture. 

Having  a  great  fondness  for  landed  estate  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits, he  had  an  early  appreciation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
prairie  lands  of  Illinois  for  farming  purposes,  and  the  great  rise 
of  value  likely  to  ensue  from  their  so^ttlement  and  improvement, 
and,  aliout  18o4:,  ^•isited  Hlinois  and  personally  selected  something- 
over  eighty  thousand  acres  of  choice  lands,  which  he  purchased  at 
government  prices.  Disposing  of  his  large  estate  in  Ohio,  he 
remo\ed  to  Hlinois,  and  for  some  years  gave  his  attention  to 
estalilishing  the  great  farm  of  Broadlands.  He  introduced  new 
methods  and  improved  machinery  on  a  large  scale  on  the  i)rairies, 
and  systematised  a  comjirehensive  plan  for  the  improvement  and 
development  o.f  his  new  estate.     Unfortunately  for  t]ie  want  of  aid 
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and  sufficient  means  at  a  critical  period,  he  was  prevented  from 
realizing  the  full  Vjenefit  of  liis  foresight  and  lalxir,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  jtart  with  Broadlands  for  far  less  than  its  value. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  reverse,  Ijut  with  characteristic  pluck 
and  energy,  sustained  and  encouraged  l)y  his  equally  determined 
and  plucky  wife,  he  retired  with  his  crippled  means  to  his  larger 
possessions  of  Bur  Oaks,  consisting  of  forty  thousand  acres  of  as 
line  land  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Here,  often  und(n'  great  discouragement  and  actual  privation  at 
times,  but  with  an  indomitable  will  and  untiring  energy,  he  has 
been  quietly  working  out  his  own  great  schemes  on  the  jn-airies 
of  Illinois,  noted  there,  as  in  Ohio,  for  broad  views  and  a  genial 
and   generous   hospitality. 

In  the  season  of  1872  he  cultivated  over  eighteen  thousand 
acres  of  corn,  with  oats  and  hay  in  proportionate  quantities,  and 
in  the  month  of  October,  1873,  the  writer,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Bur  Oaks,  took  a  ride  of  twenty  miles  through  the  cornfields, 
and  was  astonished  to  see  the  great  imiH'ovements  made  since 
his  former  visit,  and  almost  stood  in  admiration  along  side  of 
the  huge  ricks  of  hay  containing  over   twenty -five  hundred   tons. 

With  a  great  herd  of  the  finest  blooded  cattle,  mules,  horses, 
working  oxen,  wagons,  farming  implements  and  machinery  in  pro- 
portion, and  usually  employing  over  three  hundred  hands,  he  has 
established  the  claim  of  l>eing  the  most  extensive  and  enterpris- 
ing farmer  in  the  United  States. 

His  operations  have  attracted  attention  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  An  account  of  Bur  Oaks  Farm,  published  in  Harper's 
Weekly  for  September,  1871,  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
of  his  methods  and  operations,  portions  of  which  are  here  given, 
under  the  title  of  ""Farming  in    the  We.st." 

Bur  Oaks  and  its  proprietor  also  figure  in  "x\  Good  Invest- 
ment, a  Tale  of  the  Upper  Ohio,"  published  l)y  the  Harper 
Brothers   in    1872. 
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FARMING    IN    THE    (JRKAT    WKST. 

Feojile  who  li;i\'e  iievor  visited  tlio  uToat  West,  and  in  wlmse 
eyes  a  fai'Ui  of  two  m-  tlu'ce  limidred  aci'(>s  is  larue.  have  vei'v 
little  ci inception  of  the  iiiaiinilieent  scale  on  which  fanninu-  o])era- 
tions  are  carried  on  in  the  reuions  of  the  ])rairie  conntry.  For 
their  enliuhtennient  we  li'ive  in  tliis  number  of  the  Weekly  a 
series  of  sketclies,  some  of  which  will  ])e  found  on  pages  900 
and  901.  of  Bur  Oaks,  the  iireat  farm  of  Illinois,  and  ju'obably 
without  a  ri\'al  in  the  world.  Located  in  Ford  and  Livingston 
counties,  it  lies,  in  a  direct  line  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  mile.s  from   Chicago. 

Twenty  years  since  its  owner,  M.  L.  Sullivant,  entered  this  and 
other  land.s  from  government  at  an  average  price  of  one  dollar 
and  twenty -live  cents  ]>er  acre.  His  determination  seemed  to  be 
to  keeji  himself  "land  poor,"  as  the  Western  phrase  is,  until 
the  disposal  of  surplus  acres  at  a  great  and  natural  profit  should 
give  him  the  necessary  funds  to  operate  successfully  a  large  farm. 

In  1868,  just  previous  to  his  location  on  Bur  Oaks,  Mr.  Sulli- 
vant visited  his  native  place,  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
In  response  to  inquiry  after  his  welfai-e  and  prospects  he  said 
that  he  had  run  down  from  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
to  forty  thousand  acres,  mentioning  in  a  joking  way,  as  one  of  his 
losses,  the  Broadlands  farm  of  twenty  thousand  acres,  which  he 
had  sold  to  Mr.  Alexander  for  a  (|uarte]'  of  ;i  million  dollars. 
(Broadlands  is  to-day  valued  at  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.)  In  1868  Mr.  Sullivant  commenced  work  on  Bur  Oaks 
with  one  thousand  acres  of  c(.rn.  In  the  following  year  five  thou- 
sand acres  were  put  in:  in  1870  nine  thousand  acres.  At  the 
present  writing  he  has  upward  of  eleven  thousand  acres  of  corn, 
which  promise  an  average  of  fully  forty -five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Besides  this  there  are  (|uite  five  thousand  acres  of  other  cropis 
under  cultivation. 
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These  statements  in  figures  give  but  a  "vague  idea  of  the  vast 
green  oceans  oi  growing  grain  under  the  bright  prairie  skies :  but 
fancy  a  continuous  crib  of  twelve  feet  in  widtli.  filled  with  ears 
of  corn  to  the  hight  of  eight  feet,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  five  miles 
in  length,  and  you  will  then  have  the  dimensions  of  Mr.  Sulli- 
vant's  corn  crop  for  the  present  year. 

But  this  is  a  comijaratively  small  part  of  the  Avork  done  at  Bur 
Oaks  during  the  ])ast  four  years.  The  estate  embraces  exactly 
sixty -five  square  miles  —  over  forty  thousand  acres.  The  land, 
which  is  rolling,  in  some  places  quite  broken,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  and  has  been  crossed  and  recrossed  by  wide  avenues 
hedged  on  either  side  with  the  Osage  orange.  Three  hundred  miles 
of  hedge  have  been  set  out.  six  miles  of  board  .fence  built  for 
cattle  and  stock,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  ditching  (the' 
ditches  are  seven  feet  wide,  and  average  nearly  tw^o  feet  in  depth) 
have  been  done  to  drain  the  wet  places,  mimerous  corn  cribs, 
farm  l)uildings,  shops  for  various  work,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
work  of  all  descriptions,  in  which  a  new  place  abounds. 

Besides  this  Mr.  SuUivant  has  l^een  an  earnest  worker  for  the 
advancement  of  Illinois,  in  which  he  takes  considerable  pride. 
Numerous  railroad  enterprises  have  been  advanced  by  means  of 
his  sturdy  support,  and  no  actual  settler  has  been  refused  coun- 
sel and  advice  in  the  selection  of  land,  and  oftentimes  aid  of  a 
different  description  has  been  extended.  In  his  great  knowledge 
of  land,  both  as  to  its  lay  and  the  (juality  of  the  earth  for  the 
growth  of  the  different  crops,  Mr.  Sullivant  has  it  in  his  power  to 
render  a  positive  and  needed  aid  to  the  farmer,  who  may  be 
almost  ruined  by  the  loss  of  a  single  crop.  He  believes  per- 
sistent labor,  directed  by  fair  judgment,  will  enable  any  man  to 
follow  out  Horace  Greeley's  advice — that  is,  move  West  and 
prosper. 

His  farm  work  is  perfectly  .systematized.  Bur  Oaks  is  a  bee- 
hive, with  no  drones,  and  the  accounts  show  where  each  day's 
work    has    been  done,   whether  it   is  by  man  or  beast.      His    pur- 
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chases  are  invariably  made  in  lai'ge  quantities.  For  instance, 
tifty  plows,  tifty  cultivators,  etc.  This  enables  him  to  make  terms 
of  the  most  favorable  character. 

The  machinery  in  use  at  Bur  Oaks  would  handsomely  stock 
two  or  three  agricultural  implement  stores.  (Jne  hundred  and  fifty 
steel  plows  of  different  styles,  seventy -five  breaking -plows,  one 
hundred  and  forty -two  cultivators  of  several  descriptions,  forty- 
five  corn -planters,  twenty -five  gang- harrows,  etc.  The  ditching- 
plow,  a  huge  affair  of  eighteen  feet  in  lengtli.  with  a  share  uf 
eleven  feet  by  two  feet  ten  inches,  is  worked  by  sixty-eight  oxen 
and  'eight  men.  These  finish  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
miles  of  excellent  ditch  each  day  of  work.  The  oldest  hedges 
(Osage  orange)  are  but  three  years'  growth,  but  now  stand  full 
seven  feet  high,  antl  much  of  it  is  pig- tight.  Machinery  is  called 
in  even  here,  and  the  row^  are  clipi^ed  by  a  sort  of  an  upright 
mower.  The  nursery  for  young  trees  and  plants  is  well  stocked, 
and  many  years  will  not  ehipse  before  Bur  Oaks  has  other  groves 
than  the  one  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  pro])osed  to 
presently  siidv  artesian  wells,  which  will  generally  strike  the 
water- vein  at  the  deijth  of  a  hundred  and  forty  to  a  hundred 
and   fifty  feet. 

The  stock  of  Bur  Oaks  is,  at  present,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
mules,  tifty  horses,  and  fifty  yoke  of  cattle.  There  may  be  ten 
or  twelve  hundred  hogs,  and  a  magnificent  herd  of  milch  cows, 
mostly  Durhams,  and   very  valuable. 

An  entire  section  of  land  is  devoted  to  raising  produce  for 'feed- 
ing stock  and  hands.  There  are  twenty -five  hundred  acres  of 
tame  grass,  which  will  cut  an  a^'erage  of  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the 
acre.     Besides  this,  much  wild    grass  is  cut. 

Mr.  Sullivant's  present  home,  an  exceedingly  comfortable  though 
rambling  structure,  was  built  piecemeal,  and  is  considered  as  only 
temporary  by  the  owner,  who  is  proposing  to  build  a  comfortable 
rather  than  a  pretentious  house  on  rising  ground  in  about  the  geo- 
graphical  center  of  the  farm. —  Fmni   Ifarper.s    Weekhi. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  the  character  of  Michael 
Sullivant  is  the  tenacity  of  purpose  with  wliich  he  pursues  his 
scheme  when  once  it  is  deliberately  planned.  He  has  been  happy 
in  his  domestic  relations,  for  he  is  good  tempered  and  of  a  liberal 
and  generous  disposition.  Large  in  person,  blessed  with  a  good 
digestion,  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  a  big  brain,  he  has  been 
characterized  by  large  enterprises,  and  throughout  his  career  has 
exhibited  foresight  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  mind. 

He  married,  as  his  lirst  wife  — 

Sarah,  second  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  McDowell,  near  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky.  She  was  a  most  estimable  woman,  gentle  and 
sweet  tempered,  much  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  her  friends 
and  acquaintances,  particularly  by  the  writer,  who,  during  her 
early  married  life,  lived  in  her  family,  and  afterward  a  near 
neighbor,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  and  appreciate 
her  good  qualities,  and  still  holds  her  in  aifectionate  remem- 
brance. 

Michael  and  Sarah  had  several  children,  of  whom  their  eldest 
son  — 

Joseph  McDowell  has  always  been  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
his  "uncle  Joe,"  for  he  is  a  clever  gentleman  of  sound  sense, 
good  judgment,  and  capacity,  respected  and  well  thought  of  by 
friends  and  neighbors;  is  a  large  farmer  with  a  pleasant  home 
on  his  own  fine  farm  of  four  thousand  acres,  near  Homer,  Hlinois. 
He  married  Mary  Allen,  a  granddaughter  of  General  Herrick,  a 
proniinent  and  leading  man  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  Mus- 
kingum valley.  She  is  even  tempered  and  intelligent,  a  good 
manager,   and    makes   home  happy  to  liusband   and  children. 

They  have  four  jjromising  children.  Annie.  Starling  Loving, 
Allen,    and   Mary. 

Annie  Sullivant,  eldest  daughter  of  ^lidiael  and  Sarah,  married 
E.   L.   Davison.      See  under  Davisun. 
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Sarah,  golden  -  haired  "Lallie,"  as  she  is  familiarly  called,  is 
beloved  by  all  her  friends  and  relations,  and  respected  by  her 
acquaintani-es  for  her  Christian  graces  of  character,  so  happily 
combined  with  firmness  of  purpose,  culture  of  mind,  gentleness 
of  manner,    and   dignity   of   deportment. 

Lucy  Jane  Sullivant,  admired  for  her  beauty,  thoroughly  amia- 
ble and  affectionate  in  her  disposition,  possessed  of  good  judgment 
and  all  womanly  qualities,  married  William  Hopkins,  a  worthy, 
estimable  gentleman,  a  merchant,  and  member  of  an  old  and 
respectable  Kentucky  family,  and  resides  in  her  own  pretty  cottage 
at  Henderson,  and  has  had  three  children,  the  first  dying  a  short 
time   after   birth. 

Fanny  Willes  is  the  second  wife  of  M.  L.  Sullivant,  and  a 
descendant  of  an  English  family  on  her  mother's  side,  named 
Willey. 

An  old  genealogy,  for  the  present,  unfortunately,  mislaid,  so 
that  I  can  not  refer  to  it,  carried  them  back  for  many  genera- 
tions;  but  by  reference  to  "Savage's  Dictionary  of  New  England 
Grenealogy,"  and  other  similar  works,  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
Willey  and  Willes  have  claims  to  be  of  Puritan  stock.  One  of 
her  ancestors  on  her  mother's  side  was  a  Wheelock,  and  near 
relative  of  Eleazor  Wheelock,  who  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1733,  with  much  distinction,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  Lebanon,  in  1735,  where  he  labored  in  the  min- 
istry and  in  the  work  of  teaching,  until  1770.  While  here  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  LTniversity 
of   Edinburgh. 

During  these  years  he  had  been  especially  successful  in  teach- 
ing Indian  youth,  and  the  growth  of  the  white  population  in  that 
vicinity  led  him  to  seek  a  more  retired  part,  and  Hanover.  Xew 
Hampshire,  was  chosen  as  the  best  place  for  establishing  an 
academy  for  a  thorough  training  of  such  English  and  Indian 
youth   as   might   be   committed   to  his  care.     Hither  he   repaired. 
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and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  Uiying  the  foundation  of  what 
has  since  become  Dartmouth  College,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
President.     ( See   page   78,  Huntington   Family   Memoir. ) 

Something  over  one  hundred  years  ago  her  ancestors  left 
Wyndham  and  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  and,  with  several 
other  families,  founded  a  new  settlement  in  the  wilderness  of 
New  Hampshire.  Here  her  father,  Luther  Willes  was  born,  and, 
after  he  was  grown,  went  to  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  merchant;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  1812,  after  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  he  was  compelled  to  leave.  He  then  settled  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  whence  he  removed  to  Erie,  Penusyl- 
A^ania,  married  Fanny  Willey,  of  West  Bloomfield,  New  York, 
in  1817,  and  continued  his  avocation  as  merchant.  After 
residing  a  few  years  in  Cleveland,  whither  he  had  come  with 
his  family,  he  removed  to  Bedford,  Ohio,  where  he  built  mills 
and  engaged  in  business,  and  here  his  daughter  Fanny  was  born. 

John  Wheelock  Willey,  Fanny's  maternal  uncle,  was  a  promi- 
nent lawyer,  a  judge,  and  an  influential  person  in  Northern  Ohio, 
and  Senator  from  Cuyahoga  County  in  the  Ohio  Legislature.  His 
middle  name  commemorates  the  Wheelock  descent  and  connection. 

Mr.  Willey,  having  foresight  and  sagacity  beyond  many  of 
those  times  regarding  the  gx'owth  and  future  importance  of  Cleve- 
land, made  considerable  investments,  at  an  early  day,  in  vacant 
property  there,  but.  unfortunately,  after  his  death  and  during  a 
period  of  depressed  xalues,  his  family  parted  with  a  property 
now  of   very  great   value  ;i,nd   imijortance. 

Fanny  Willes,  wife  of  Michael  L.  Sullivant,  early  left  by  the 
death  of  her  father,  to  the  care  and  guidance  of  a  sensible  and 
Christian  mother,  was  educated  at  Pleasant  Hill  Seminary,  Penn- 
sylvania (eight  miles  frrtm  Bethany,  Virginia),  of  which  the  Prin- 
cipal was  Mrs.  Jane  McKeever,  a  sister  of  the  distinguished  Alex- 
ander ('anipbell.  She  grew  uj)  self-i'eliant,  retined,  and  conscien- 
ti(.)us. 
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When  mavrieil  she  was  more  tliaii  ordinarily  good  hioking, 
regarded  Uy  some,  especially  her  husband,  ns  lieautiful,  and,  with 
licr  litlic  nnd  trim  tigure,  graoet'ul  movement,  and  stylish  manner. 
Wdiild  now  .-ittract  attention  anywhere.  She  possesses  great  energy 
of  character,  and  that  slie  is  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
capacity  and  clear  vision  in  affairs  is  evidenced  hy  tlu'  fact  that 
she  has  heen  the  trusted  advisor  and  confidential  counselor  of  her 
hu.'ihand  in  his  large  operations,  and.  in  case  of  his  death,  no  one 
is    more   likely   to  carry  them   into  com])l(>tion. 

Michael    aiul    Fanny  have   three   children: 

Michael  Lucas  is  a  fine,  manly  boy  of  fifteen  years,  full  of 
energy,  and  possessing  the  elements  to  make  a  highly  useful 
man.  He  is  now  at  Racine  College,  Wisconsin,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  concerning  him,  and  if.  in  the  future,  he  does  not  justify 
my  expectations,   I   shall    lose  some   faith    in   good   stock. 

Genevieve,  fi'ank.  affectionate,  and  ingenuous,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  well  grown  girl  of  seven  summers,  apparently  possessing  a 
due   share  of  the  (jualities  of   her  parents. 

Fanny,  aged    fi^•e  years,   is   ])retty  and   intei'esting. 

When  Fanny  the  elder  was  presiding  with  grace,  dignity,  and 
abundant  hosintality.  o\-er  the  establishment  of  her  husband  at 
Broadlands.  ^Ir.  \^'illiam  J.  Flagg,  a  literary  and  poetical  gentle- 
man of  <'onsiderable  reputation,  being  on  a  visit  there,  ad.dressed 
lier  in  the  lines  here  appended: 

CORN  ON   THE   PRATRIE. 

DEDICATEI)   TO    MRS.  MICH.VEI,   SUI.T.IVANT,   THE   LADY    OK    BKOADI.AXDS. 

The  arehiug  sky  is  wide  and  higli, 

The  sea  is  deep  and  grand ; 
But  fair  to  eye  as  sea  or  sky, 

Is  open  prairie  land. 

Above  behold  !  in  lilue  and  gold, 

The  wealth  of  heaven  is  stored ; 
Within  the  deep  the  Jewels  sleep 

Of  oeeaus's  treasured  hoard. 
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But  on  the  plain,  a  wealth  of  jjrain 

Ahove  them  all  is  worth ; 
The  richer  spoil  of  prairie  soil  — 

The  flrniament  of  earth. 

The  sea-bird  white  stoops  in  his  flight, 

Amid  the  clouds  of  snow ; 
He  thinks  he  sees  the  western  hreezi^ 

Hea\e  ocean  waves  below. 

Tliose  ocean  waves  are  em'rald  leaves, 
Moved  by  the  breathing  west ; 

And  silken  sprays  of  rainbow  rays 
Are  flashing  on  each  crest. 

The  sacks  of  green  in  satin  sheen, 

Their  pearly  treasure  hold ; 
And  now,  again,  each  glist'ning  grain, 

Is  turning  into  gold. 

Hath  ever  sun,  since  time  begun. 

Such  wild  abundance  met? 
In  l)oundle.ss  corn  he  rose  at  morn. 

In  lioundless  corn  will  set. 

The  mirage  now  its  misty  sliow 

Is  forming  in  the  air ; 
Against  the  skies  great  cities  rise, 

'Mid  fields  us  gardens  fair. 

More  plain  and  near  they  now  appear. 

Distinctly  seen  the  whole ; 
A  paradise  delights  the  eyes, 

A  wonder  fills  the  soul ! 

The  fairest  dream  did  ever  beam 

Upon  the  prophet's  sight; 
The  golden  show  that  rose  to  glow 

Amid  the  miser's  night; 

The  lirightest  hope  did  ever  ope 

The  poet's  eye  of  trance. 
Are  here  beheld  —  are  here  excelled 

In  one  bewildering  glance  I 
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[n  barren  saiuls  the  siicll  disliamls 

That  mocks  the  Arab's  pain  ; 
Tn  eloiuls  and  fears,  too,  disappears 

The  niirafie  of  tlie  main. 

And  this  to-day  must  pass  away, 

Kilt  not  its  promise  true; 
It  all  shall  be  a  verity 

Beneatli  these  skies  of  blue. 

\v.  .1.   F. 

But  if  the  coi-ntield-^  (if  Broadhiiids  attracted  his  attention  and 
in.s) lived  liis  muse,  1  do  not  know  what  he  could  have  said  I'egard- 
in,o-  the  greater  operations  at  Bur  Oaks,  and  the  eighteen  thousand 
acre  corniield  of  1872. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  human  lireast  which  inclines 
us  to  seek  our  last  repose  in  the  burying  place  of  our  fathers, 
where  our  mortal  remains  may  moulder  into  dust  side  by  side 
with  relatives  and  friends.  "Bury  me  not  in  Egypt,"  said  one 
of  the  ancient  patriarchs  to  his  son,  "but  I  will  lie  with  my 
fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry  me  out  of  Egypt  and  Ijury  me  in 
their  burying  place."  "There  they  buried  Al)raham  and  Sarah 
his  wife,  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebecca  his  wife,  and 
there  I  buried  Leah."  \\'e  cherish  the  hope  of  renewing  our 
associations  in  a  higher  ;ind  purer  state  of  existence  with  those 
we  loved,  and  with  whom  we  lived  and  held  plea.sant  intercourse 
in  this  changeful  and  unsatisfying  life.  Entering  upon  a  new 
career,  freed  from  the  narrow  ]ireiudices  and  petty  ambitions 
which  so  beset  us  here,  and  from  all  the  mists  of  ignorance 
which  Viecloud  our  mortal  vision,  we  shall,  I  humbly  trust,  pro- 
ceed fi'om  one  great  truth  to  another,  even,  "in  the  second  life- 
time, treasuring  knowledge  from  the  tirst." 

No  reflecting  person  can  doubt  that  the  family  relati(in  is  the 
most  important  of  all  those  which  surrouiul  man,  and  that  the 
ties  of  family  and  kindred,  with  the  desire  to  stand  well  with 
them,  are  powerful  incentives  to  good  conduct. 
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The  wish  to  find  a  place  in  any  memorial  of  family  and  kin- 
di'ed  is,  then,  not  a  mere  egotistic  feeling,  but  a  natural  and 
commendable  one,  having  its  origin  dee])  down  in  our  best  feelings 
and  aspirations,  for  — 

"To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  beliinri 
Is  not  to  die." 

And  I  suppose  there  are  few  who  have  not  at  times  secretly 
entertained  the  wish,  if  they  have  not  also  uttered  the  prayer, 
of  Dickens'  Haunted    Man  — 

"Lord,   keep  my   memory  green.'' 

With  these  feelings  in  full  force  the  writer  may  be  excused  for 
speaking  of  himself,  as  it  is  not  probable  many  of  his  young- 
kindred  will  ever  hear  of  him  in  any  other  way,  and  especially 
as  the  few  facts  put  down  might  possibly  be  of  some  interest  to 
his  own  children  and  descendants,  and  because  he  knows  of  no 
friendly  hand  likely  to  do  it  for  him  when  he  is  gone. 

He  is  aware  that  whatever  he  writes  under  such  circumstances 
will  i)e  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  that  nothing  he  can  say  will 
alter  or  modify  any  opinion  already  formed,  and  he  has  no  such 
design  or  desire.  He  leaves  all  others  to  make  or  retain  their 
own  estimate  of  his  character,  his  doings,  or  attainments,  and 
whether  the  Judgment  he  right  or  wrong,  in  a  little  while  it  will 
make  no  difference  to  him.  If  he  has  ever  done  a  proper  thing, 
or  whether,  indeed,  there  has  been  any  good  in  him  at  all,  will, 
perhajDs,  he  known  hereafter. 

Joseph  Sullia'ant  had,  from  his  earliest  years,  an  omnivorous 
appetite  for  reading,  and  devoured,  without  much  discrimination, 
all  that  fell  in  his  way.  Possessed  of  a  retentive  memory,  he 
learned  without  difficulty  the  ordinary  tasks  of  the  schools  as 
they  were  then  constituted.  He  attended  the  two  first  classical 
schools    established    in    (Columbus,    and    was    sent    to    the    boys' 
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boarding  school  at  Worthington,  Ohio,  under  tho  control  antl 
management  of  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  Bishoi)  of  ()lii(».  In  this 
place  our  experience  would  have  l)een  dreary  enough,  and  worse 
than  it  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the  effectual  interference  of  that 
kind,  motherly,  and    most  estimable  woman,  his  wife. 

From  Worthington  he  Avent  to  the  Ohio  University,  and  finally 
to  Centre  College,  Kentucky. 

Having,  at  an  early  age,  imbibed  a  taste  for  and  an  interest 
in  the  natural  sciences  from  his  father,  who  wajs  a  dear  lovei*  of 
nature  and  a  keen  observer,  he  entered  upon  their  regular  study, 
and,  before  the  age  of  twenty -one,  was  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture one  of  the  eorjjorators  of  the  Philosophical  and  Historical 
Society  of  Ohio,  and  was  corresponding  secretary  and  curator 
thereof  for  several  years.  Also  started  the  Columbus  Lyceum,  a 
free  literary,  scientific,  and  library  association,  and  was  president 
thereof,  an  active  member  of  the  Athenaeum,  a  similar  institution, 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  scientific,  literary,  and 
library  enterprises  in  Columbus  for  the  last  forty  years. 

At  the  request  of  some  of  the  most  cultivated  citizens,  pre- 
pared and  delivered  the  second  course  of  lectures  ever  attempted 
in  Columbus  ujDon  a  scientific  subject,  and  since,  at  the  request 
of  different  associations,  has  lectured  before  them  at  various  times, 
gratuitously  always,  and  principally  on  scientific  subjects. 

Was  the  projector  of  Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  selected  the  site, 
and  became  a  member  of  its  first  board  of  trustees,  and  was,  for 
several  years,  president  of  that  corporation. 

For  many  years  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  was  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
for  several  years  president  thereof,  and,  after  a  service  of  twenty 
years,  retired  from  further  active  participation  in  school  affairs. 
During  his  term  of  service  he  received,  at  various  times,  tokens 
of  esteem  and  regard  from  the  large  body  uf  teachers,  who,  upon 
his  final  retirement  from  the  board,  requested  he  would  sit  for  his 
bust,  which  is   now  placed   in  the  High  School  hall. 
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His  old  colleagues  in  the  school  board  have  recently  erected 
the  largest  and  finest  school  building  in  the  city,  and,  in  "recog- 
nition of  his  long,  gratuitous,  and  efficient  servdces,"  have  named 
it  "Sullivant  School,"  an  acknoAvledgenient,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  monument  of  which  any  one  might  justly  feel  proud. 

Many  years  ago  elected  member  of  the  American  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation, has  also  been  memljer  and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  trustee  of  Starling  Medical  College, 
and  serving  his  second  term  as  trustee  and  secretary  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Ohio,  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee,  &c.,  and  has  held  various  positions  of 
labor  and  trust,   but  not  of  emolument. 

At  the  semi-centennial  celebration  oi  the  founding  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  Columbus,  in  February,  1856,  by  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  i)astor  and  the  congregation,  he  was 
appointed  to  write  out  a  history  of  that  church,  a  labor  which  he 
performed,  and  a  V)rief  abstract  of  which  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Presbyterian  Almanac,  an  annual  volume 
edited   in   Philadel])hia. 

Was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  newspapers  on  subjects  of  a 
local  and  passing  interest.  Many  of  the  articles  were  widely  copied, 
but,  as  they  were  generally  published  under  a  nom  de  plume,  others 
had  the  credit,  if  they  really  deserved  any,  for  they  were  never 
reclaimed.  Prepared  a  pamjjhlet  on  "A  Water  Supply  for  the 
City  of  Columbus,"  which,  at  the  request  of  the  City  Council, 
was  published  at  their  expense;  was  member  of  the  various  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  council  and  citizens  to  investigate  and 
report  on  this  subject,  and  their  labors  were,  \\io  doubt,  instru- 
mental in  procuring  a  system  of  water -works  now  in  practical 
operation. 

Formerl}'  a  Whig  in  politics,  he  was  an  adherent  of  Henry 
Clay,  and  served  more  than  once  as  member  of  the  County  and 
State  Central  Committees  of  that  political  organization.  Writer 
of  several  ])olitical  addresses,  the  (-redit  of  which  furnished  capital 
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tor  subse(|ueiitly  .succcs.sfiil  |M)lilici;uiis,  he  was  himself  never  an 
(itticc-seekcr.  At  a  hiter  iieridil  was  a  Repul>li<-aii,  tlioiiuh  not  even 
iHiw  ail  aihnirer  of  General  (frant,  but  having-  no  euntidence  in 
the  Dciiuicratie  ]»arty,  he  is  content  to  suiter  the  present  evils 
ratlier  than  risk  those  of  an  unknown  (|uantity,  and  looks  with 
dismay  on  the  want  of  principles  and  the  growing  corruption  of 
both   political    parties,  and  the  decadence  of  public  morals. 

Red  haired,  and  of  a  fair  and  rather  florid  complexion,  with  a 
highly  ner\-ous  and  sensitiA'e  organization,  he  has  been,  for  many 
years,  almost  a  constant  sufferer,  and,  although  not  often  very 
sick,  yet  never  well,  and  his  friends,  no  doubt,  l)elieve  his  com- 
plaints have  been  more  imaginary  than  real,  and  set  him  down 
as  a  first  class  grunter. 

But  he  has  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  has  some  pretty  tirm 
convictions,  not  only  about  himself  and  others,  but  upon  things 
in  general,  which,  however  illusory,  he  is  likely  to  maintain, 
although    not    an    obstinate   man. 

Has,  most  i)robably,  generally  borne  the  i-eputation  of  a  peppery 
disposition,  and  of  .being  a  quick-tempered,  ii'ascible,  and  some- 
what visionary  and  impracticable  person,  who  has  spent  much  of 
his  life  with  books,  bugs,  weeds,  stones,  and  "sich  like,"  when  he 
should  have  been  engaged  in  more  important  matters  —  that  is, 
making  money.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature  and  the  vanity  engendered  by  self-conceit,  that  he  verily 
believes  himself  U>  Vie  a  most  patient,  quiet,  good-tempered,  and 
matter-of-fact  individual.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  be  quite 
as  meek  as  Moses.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  bears  no  malice,  and 
can  truly  say  hates  or  envies  no  man,  and  has  always  lived 
in  peace  and  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbors,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  is  one  that 

"Carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire, 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again." 
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Visionary  and  impracticable  are  terms  often  applied  by  the 
•'0/  poUoi''  to  any  devotee  of  science,  letters,  or  invention,  when 
they  simply  wish  to  imply  that,  according  to  their  standard,  he 
is  a  failnre.  Now  success  or  failure  is  to  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  object  he  sets  for  his  aim  in  life:  he  may  be  rich  in 
all  mental  culture,  in  science,  art,  or  learned  professions,  yet  poor 
indeed  in  worldly  goods. 

But  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  worldly  honors  is  the  true  touchstone  of  merit  or  capacity, 
and  proper  measure  of  success,  our  subject,  if  he  is  to  be  judged 
( and,  perhaps,  very  rightly )  by  this  standard,  and  at  such  a  bar, 
can  put  in  no  plea  in  abatement,  and  admits,  with  shamefaced- 
ness,  that  he  has  been  a  lamentable  failure;  that  the  hoic  to  get 
bread  and  butter  is  of  more  importance  than  a  knowledge  of  how 
many  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  enter  into  the  composition 
of  either. 

Having,  unfortunately,  devoted  more  time  to  study  than  to  busi- 
ness, he  finds  himself,  in  old  age,  knowing  something  of  many 
things  considered  quite  useless,  and  woefully  deficient  in  that  most 
important  worldly  knowledge  of  how  to  make  and  keep  money, 
although  now,  like  Barcus.  "cpiite  willing,"  but,  as  it  is  hard  to 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  the  future  prospect  is  not  an  encour- 
aging one.  From  all  which  let  the  younger  members  of  the 
connection  take  warning  from  so  bad  an  example,  for  now,  in 
the  light  of  experience  and  increased  worldly  wisdom,  he  gives 
them  the  same  good  advice  as  "honest  lago,"  "Put  money  in 
thy  purse,'"  assured  that  they  will  find  it.  on  accasions,  like  the 
Scotchman's  "drap  o'  whisky,  a  vera  comforting  thing."  If  they 
are  only  practical  in  this,  the  world,  in  all  other  respects,  will 
judge  them  leniently,  and  they  will  not,  like  him,  have  to  look 
back  with  vain  regrets  over  neglected   opportunities, 

"For,  of  all  sail  words  of   tongue  or  peu, 
The  saddest  are  these,  It  might  have  been." 


111  lookinu-  l)ack  over  the  past,  )ii>  one  has  a  clearer  coiice))tioii 
(if  the  ••  K'aviiii:-  undone  tliose  things  wiiich  (Hidit  to  have  been 
done,"  or  the  doinii'  of  those  things  "'we  ought  not  to  have 
done."  But,  whatever  of  good  or  evil  has  been  done,  it  is  now 
a  tixed  ([uantity,  and  he  feels  he  has  little  time  oi'  power  to  alter 
the  sum  of  either. 

Old  friends  and  acquaintances  drop  off.  alas,  so  often  —  old  faces 
give  place  to  new  ones  daily  —  old  scenes  and  landmarks  tlisap- 
pear  before  new  improvements,  and  as  he  wanders  aliout  the  city 
in  his  solitary  walks,  jostled  on  every  side  by  the  busy  multitude 
in  their  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  who  measure  everything  by 
a  material  standard,  he  only  feels  the  more  sensibly  that  the 
education  and  habits  of  a  lifetime  untit  him  to  contend  or  con- 
tinue  in   such   a    tield. 

Culture  and  refinement  are  the  outgrowth  of  leisure,  arising 
from  accumulated  wealth,  obviating  the  necessity  of  continuous 
toil  and  struggle,  and.  until  that  is  secured,  there  seems  to  be 
no  eom])anionship,  no  appreciation  or  place  in  community  for  a 
mere  student,  more  often  regarded  as  an  intellectual  idler,  rather 
than   a    material   jtroducer.   and   estimated   accordingly. 

\Mth  the  lapse  of  years  the  writer  feels  almost  a  stranger  in 
the  city  whose  wonderful  transition  and  whole  progress  he  has 
witnessed,  even  from  the  time  when  the  wild  deer  found  shelter 
and  safety  amid  the  tangled  vines  and  lirushwood  which  then 
covered  our  present  streets,  and  before  the  wolf  had  been  fright- 
ened from  his  lair  by  the  I'ing  of  the  woodman's  ax;  when  the 
leafy  monarchs  of  the  primeval  forest  still  held  possession  of  the 
very  spot  where  now  stands  the  grand  ca]ntol.  whose  lofty  dome 
catches  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  and  tlmgs  liack  the 
golden   rays   at   its   setting. 

Circumstances  in  early  life  U'd  to  the  acipiisition  of  tastes  and 
pursuits  outside  the  ordinary  walk  of  men.  and  it  is,  perhaps,  but 
natural  enough  that,  at  the  last,  he  finds  himself  somewhat  isolated 
and   apart.      He  does  not  complain  or  repine,  for  it  would  be  as 
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useless  as  unmanly,  but  he  can  not  escape  the  sad  conviction 
that  somehow  he  has  missed  his  place  in  this  mysterious  scheme 
of  life — a  scheme  in  which,  from  the  lowest  azoic  to  the  present,' 
the  rocky  record  unfolds  evidence  of  the  constant  and  continued 
struggle  for  existence,  .and  that  the  physically  weak  have  always 
succumbed  before  the  strong  and  the  force  of  adverse  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  Darwin  is  right,  and  if  is  an  irresistible  law 
of  nature  that,  in  this  struggle,  only  the  fittest  survive  —  that  is, 
the  strongest — and  in  order  to  succeed  there  must  be  a  vitality 
and  strength  sufficient  to  wring  success  from  the  very  hands  of 
fate:  and  the  weak  and  unsuccessful  must  console  themselves,  if 
they  can,  with   the  optimist's  view  — 

''That  whatever  is,  is  right." 

His  studies  long  since  lead  him  to  perceive  the  ever  constant 
and  incessant  changes  in  nature,  that  death  and  decay  are  but 
necessary  preludes  to  a  new  life,  and  that  new  forms  and  other 
combinations  continually  arise  from  the  old  matter  in  an  eternal 
and  unvarying  cycle. 

Althougli  there  is  much  in  the  study  of  nature  which  suggests 
the  independent  existence  of  some  undetined,  incomprehensible, 
^^et  ever  active,  ever  shaping  Force,  he  can  not  yet  believe  that 
he  has  been  evolved  from  any  protoplasmic  substance,  jjassing 
through  preA'ious  forms,  however  long  the  succession,  or  that  all 
the  glories  and  grand  combinations  of  mntter  in  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  are  but  the  fortuitous  result  of  Idind  chance. 

After  much  study  and  research  he  abandons  the  Aain  idea  that 
it  will  ever  be  vouchsafed  to  num,  in  his  mortal  existence,  to 
penetrate  into  the  innermost  temple  of  nature,  and  snatch  the 
hoarded  secrets  from  their  hidden  recesses,  and  so  must  content 
himself  with  a  flight  more  commensurate  with  his  powers  amid 
the  lofty  bights  of  science,  where  others  can  see  more  than  is 
given  to  his  poor  vision.  He  would  fain  lielieve  that  One 
Supreme  and  Beneficent   Intelligence   has   presided  from  the 
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l)cniiiiiiim-,  wild,  witli  !\  true  Mpi>roointi(Hi  of  our  weaknesses  and 
our  tcnipt.-itioiis,  aiul  witli  ;i  justice  tcmiicrpd  hv  infinite  mercy, 
will,  ;)t  last,  assiiiii  to  oarli  luic  his  true  position.  And  these, 
his  matured  convictions,  he  liivc^s.  with  all  modesty,  to  his  youno' 
kindred  tor  what  they  may   he  worth. 

8haks})eare  makes  one  of  his  characters  s.-iy,  "  Pros[)erity 's  the 
very  bond  of  lo\'e,"  and  the  ohl  cynic,  A]iemautus,  asks,  "What 
man  didst  thou  (>\-ei'  know  unthrift,  that  was  lieloved  after  his 
means?"  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  writer  has  received,  under 
altered  circumstances,  kindnesses  from  others,  and  from  some  very 
near  by  kindred  blood,  a  liberality  as  u'enerous  as  it  was  unex- 
pected, and,  perhaps,  also  undeserved,  which  only  showed  the 
o-reater  graciousness  in  them,  and  therefore  the  more  valued  and 
appreciated  by  the  recii)ient.  He  desires  to  make  mention  of 
the  ever  considerate  kindness  of  his  In-others,  of  the  community 
of  tastes  and  pursuits  with  the  distinguished  dead,  whose  loss  to 
him  has  been  so  great,  and  especially  of  the  unwearying  gener- 
osity of  the  great  farmer  of  Broadlands  and  Bur  Oaks,  along 
side  of  whom  he  expects  to  s]>end  the  remnant  of  his  days  — 

"The  world  forgettiny:,  and  liy  the  world  forgot." 

Margaret  Irvix  McDowell,  third  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph 
McDowell,  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  was  first  wife  to  Joseph.  She 
was  a  very  handsome  woman,  of  a  remarkably  fine  form,  and  of 
an  amiable  and  atfectionate  tem]ier.  She  died  in  giving  birth  to 
their  only  daughter  — 

Margaret  Irvin,  who  married  Henry  B.  Carrington.  See  under 
Carrington. 

Mary  Eliza  Brashear.  second  wife  to  Joseph,  was  grand- 
daughter of  Judge  AMlliam  ^IcDowell  and  Peggy  ]\Iadison,  a 
relative  of  Madison,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Virginia,  and  sister  of 
James,  President  of  the  United  States.  Possessed  of  a  correct 
and   refined   ta.ste.  she   was   always   neat   and  stylish   in   dress  and 
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person.     Industrious  and   systematic,  she  was  a  good  manager  of 
her  household,  and  an  intelligent,  agreeable  companion. 

A  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  of  a  most  unselfish  and  uncom- 
plaining disposition,  she  fulfilled  her  duties  in  a  most  cheerful 
and  commendable  manner,  although,  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  suffering  great  pain  and  prostration  from  the  malady  which 
finally  terminated  her  useful  existence.  A  pious  woman  and  sin- 
cere christian,  she  was,  in  the  hour  of  death,  sustained  by  the 
precious  promises  which  had  been  her  solace  in  life,  and  quietly 
passed   away  in    the  trium])h   of  faith,  withoiit  a  fear  oi'  a  douV)t. 

"Life's  duty  done,  as  sinks  the  clay, 
Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies ; 
While  heaven  and  earth  comhine  to  say, 
'  How  blest  the  righteous  wlion  he  dies.'  " 

Sincerely  mourned  in  death  by  her  family  and  friends,  her 
many  virtues  are  gratefully  remembered,  and  her  memory  still 
cherished. 

Mary  and  Joseph  had  six  children,  as  follows: 

Lucy  Madison  married  James   A.  Wilcox.      See   under  Wilcox. 

Pamela  married    Robert   S.   Neil.     See  under  Neil. 

Lucas,  with  a  genial,  social  disposition,  was,  by  nature,  full  of 
humor,  popular,  and  the  life  of  his  circle,  much  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  friends  and  family.  He  married  Clementine,  a'  hand- 
some girl,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Dawson,  an  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon  of  wide  reputation,  and  learned  in  his  profession, 
author  of  medical  works  and  numerous  medical  paj)ers,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  had,  for  several  years,  been  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Starling  Medical  College.  Lucas  and  Clementine 
had  two  children,  both  dying  in  infancy. 

Lyne  Starling,  second  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Eliza,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbus,  and  graduated  with 
honor  from  the  High  School  in  1860.  Hi  1861,  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  State,  being 
commissioned  as  lieutenant  of  oi-dnance,  having  ofl:*ered  his  services 
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at  the  very  first.  He  resiifiied  his  phic-e  nut  lung  afterward,  and, 
raising  a  cunipany,  joined  the  1 13tli  Oliiit  regiment  as  captain, 
was  promoted  to  major,  tnok  part  in  the  battles  of  Dallas,  C'hick- 
amauga,  Kennesaw,  Peach  Orciiai'd,  Atlanta,  &c.,  serving  during 
the  campaign   with   the    Fourteenth  Army  Corps. 

He  is  an  honorable,  high  minded  gentleman,  liberal  and  gener- 
ous, inileed  too  much  so  for  liis  own  worldly  riches,  having  shared 
too  fi'eely,  out  of  love  to  others.  A  favorite  among  those  who 
know  him,  and  highly  valued  and  i-espected,  as  well  as  much 
loved   by  his  family. 

Mary  Eliza,  sincere  and  uuatt'ected.  gentle  and  anuable,  yet 
with  much  firmness  ;ind  decision  of  character  when  necessary, 
is  a  great  favorite  with  l)rotliers  and  sisters,  antl  her  friends  as 
well,  and,  in  the  o[)inion  of  her  younger  sisters,  a  model  of  a 
most  womanly  ami  lo\"able  nature,  generous,  unsellish,  and  self- 
sacrificing,  and   consequently  well   beloved   by   all. 

Joseph  Arthur,  a  nuuily.  upright,  and  honorable  y(jung  fellow, 
with  good  sense,  good  habits,  and  every  way  worthy,  is.  with  his 
brothers,  Lucas  and  .Starling,  in  business  at  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
smiri.  These  boys  raised  in  affluence,  when  a  reverse  of  fortune 
came  and  cii'cumstances  made  it  advisable,  are  encountering  the 
stern  necessities  of  life  with  an  industry,  manly  independence, 
and  energy,  which,  if  they  do  not  eventually  command  success  as 
they  deserve,  at  least  secures  the  respect  and  admiration  of  their 
friends. 

Elizabeth  XTxbkrhill,  third  wife  to  Joseph,  is  a  woman  of 
solid  mind  and  intelligence,  of  a  charitable,  forbearing  nature. 
The  idol  of  her  own  children,  and  not  only  respected,  but  much 
beloved,  by  the  grown -u}!  children  of  the  family,  and  the  warm 
attachment  of  friends  and  relatives  marks  the  worth  in  which 
they  hold  her.  She  is  eighth  in  descent  in  the  eldei-  line  fi-om 
the  famous  Captain  Sir  John  Underbill,  of  whom  so  much  has 
been    said    in    the    annals   of    Massachusetts,    Connecticut,    Rhode 
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Island,  New  Hamshire,  and  New  York.  She  has  three  most 
sweet  and  well  behaved  children  of  moderate  beauty  and  fair 
capacity,   named    Lily,   Jane,   and    Bessie. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  Anne  Starling  and  Sarah 
Starling,  and  their  descendants  through  Holloway  and  Sullivant, 
we  resume  our  narrative  and  take  u}>  Jane  Starling  and  Lucy 
Todd  Starling,  the  other  married  daughters  of  William  Starling 
and  Susanna  Lyne. 
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^p^LlAS  Davison  was  of  a  o-ootl  old  Ponnsylvaiiia  fam- 
ily, and  had  been  brought  up  to  the  mercantile 
Imsiness  in  Philadelphia,  whence  he  removed  and 
settled  in  Springfield,  Kentucky,  about  1800.  Foi- 
more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  leading  and  influen- 
tial member  of  the  community.  A  successful  mer- 
chant, he  became  a  man  of  property  and  extensive 
means,  and  was  liljeral  and  public  spirited.  An  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  did  much  to  sustain  it  by  frequent  con- 
tributions, and  he  was,  in  every  way,  a  correct  and  most  worthy 
man,  respected  and  esteemed  by  all.  He  married  Jane,  the  third 
daughter  of  William   Starling  and  Susanna   Lyne. 

Jane  Starling,  our  dear  aunt,  was  the  very  embodiment  of 
affection  and  sympathy,  for  to  her  •■the  whole  world  was  akin:" 
but  especially  attached  to  her  friends  and  relatives,  there  were 
few  or  none  of  them  that,  at  one  time  or  another,  did  not  receive 
from  her  some  token  of  affection  and  rememlirance.  for  she  was 
truly  the  sole  of  generosity. 

As  already  stated,  I  was  sent,  at  an  early  age.  to  Center  Col- 
lege, at  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  I  will  never  forget  how,  as  a 
sick,  weary  and  forlorn  boy,  after  a  long  and  tedious  journev  in 
winter,  I  found  a  most  kind  reception  and  hearty  welcome  from 
her,  and  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  the  kind  regard 
she  ever  manifested  toward  me.  Xothing  that  I  could  write,  nor 
any  praises  that  I  could  bestow,  would  exceed  the  merits  of  this 
most    estimable   woman,    and    I    content    myself  by  simply   savino- 
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that  in  her  own  house,  she  dispensed  a  liberal  hospitality,  was 
a  kind  and  indulgent  mistress  to  her  numerous  slaves,  a  true, 
sympathizinu'  friend,  and  generous   neighhor. 

Tried  by  the  loss  of  husband  and  children,  a  great  sufferer  from 
ill  health,  she  was,  for  many  years,  an  invalid;  but  she  bore  all 
with  patient  f()rtitud(\  The  ])oor.  the  siclv.  or  aflfticted,  never 
looked  to  her  in  vain  tVir  aid  or  sympathy.  Beloved  when  living, 
she  was  sincerely  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  relatives,  friends 
and  acquaintances  when  she  died. 

Elias   Davison  and  Jane,  his  wife,  left  three  children. 

William  StarlinCi  Davison,  the  eldest,  born  May  .5th,  1814,  died 
August  25th,  1856,  after  a  short  and  sudden  illness  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  Mammoth  Cave.  He  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Polly  Starling,  and  for  Lucy  see  under  William  Starling. 
William  Davison  was  an  energetic  and  enterprising  man  engaged 
in  active  business,  and,  from  the  wonderful  appreciation  of  Chicago 
property,  some  early  investments  made  there  have  enriched  his 
children. 

William  and  Lucy  left  ti\e  children,  P^lias,  Lyne,  Margaret, 
Lucy  and  William. 

Elias  Davison,  happening  in  Paris  during  the  Prusso- French 
war,  was   shut    up    in    the    city  during  the  memorable  siege. 

Lyne  is  a  young  and  promising  business  man  in  Chicago,  taking 
care  of  the  valuable  estate  lielonging  to  himself,  his  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Margaret  has  recently  married  Mr.  Simeon  Peters,  and  lives  in 
Louisville. 

Lucy  and  William  are  unmarried. 

Edmund  Lyne  Davi.son,  second  son  of  Elias  and  Jane,  was 
born  June  12th,  1823,  and  married,  first.  Cameron  Stites,  of  Hen- 
derson, by  whom  he   had   one   child  — 

Susanna,  said  to  be  sprightly  and  witty,  married  to  Mr.  Ray, 
a  lawyer  of  Springtield,  and  they  have  children,  Edmund  Davison 
and   Pressley. 
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Edmund,  like  liis  father  before  him,  is  a  popular  and  much 
esteemed  person,  of  influence  in  hi.s  county,  of  good  and  indus- 
trious habits,  and  good  reputation  every  way;  is  an  enterprising 
business  man,  now  a  banker  and  man  of  wealth.  Owning  a  good 
farm,  he  is  a  successful  breeder  of  line  stock,  and  his  herd  of  pure 
blooded  animals  has  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  the  State,  having 
carried  oif  many  of  the  silver  prize  cups  against  much  competi- 
tion,  at   the  various   cattle  shows   of  Central    Kentucky. 

Etlniund  Davison  married  secondly.  Annie,  eldest  daughter  of 
Michael  L.  SuUivant.  8ho  was  a  handsome  girl,  popular  and 
beloved  by  friends  and  kindred,  while  dispensing,  with  dignity 
and  grace,  the  bounteous  hospitality  of  her  father's  home  at 
Columbus.  And  now,  a  very  large  and  line  looking  woman,  she 
li\es  in  the  old  family  mansion  of  her  husband  at  8|)ringlield, 
Kentucky,,  on  a  Ijeautiful  place,  presiding  over  a  large  household, 
and  discharges  her  social  duties  in  a  hospitable  and  agreeable 
manner,  exercising  much  influence  in  her  community,  where  she 
is   highly   esteemed  and   appreciated. 

In  an  account  of  a  visit,  made  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Farmer's   Home  Journal,  he   said: 

•'Waveland  is  situated  about  a  half  mile  east  of  Spring-field, 
and  comprises  six  hundred  and  tifty  acres  of  land.  Here  Mr. 
Davison  and  his  accomplished  wife  dispense  a  right  royal  hospi- 
tality to  their  numerous  friends,  and  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  many  kindnesses. 

"Our  visit  was  a  very  pleasant  one  in  every  i-espect.  His 
home  is  a  delightful  one.  and  to  his  estimable  wife  and  accom- 
plished sister-in-law.  Miss  Sarah  Sullivant,  (then  on  a  visit),  we 
are  grateful  for  the  attention  received   at   their  hands. 

"We  like  these  homes,  built  in  the  olden  times,  where  entire 
absence  of  display  externally,  or  anything  gaudy  or  slarina-  in 
the  interior,  give  promise  to  solid  comfort,  whit-h  is  amply  ful- 
filled in  this  case,  where  grace  and  refinement  impart  an  added 
charm  to  kindly  greetings  and  social  intercourse." 

25 
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Edmund  and  Annie  have  five  children.  The  daughters,  Sarah, 
Lucy,  and  Eleanor,  are  very  good  looking  and  promising.  Sarah 
has  but  recently  completed,  with  credit,  a  full  course  in  the  Ohio 
Female  College,  Cincinnati,  and  Lucy  is  at  a  female  seminary  near 
Louisville.  Of  the  sons,  Michael  is  a  handsome,  ]3romising  boy, 
and  Edmund,  the  youngest,  is  the  pet  of  the  family,  and.  for  his 
amiability  and  sweet  disposition,  beloved  by  all. 

SusAXXA  Davison,  my  sweet,  gentle,  amiable  cousin,  a  very 
estimable  woman,  married  Dr.  James  Hughes,  and  soon  after  died, 
leaving  one  son,  Elias  Davison,  who  died  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  ao;e. 


-Klizn  Catherine, 
I!  .r.inc  29, 1830, 
I)  \-\-\,.  IS,  iim. 
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'()H^'  Akajk  McDowell  married  Lrcv  Todd  .^tar- 
ling,  youno-est  dautihter  <if  William  .Starling  and 
Susanna  Lvue.  After  the  surrender  of  General  Hull. 
-i-^-'^&'^Pi^  ill  1812.  the  whole  country  was  aroused  to  wipe  out 
rvJ'"  ,    the  disgrace,  and  a  general  call  to  arms  immediately 

^  ^''         followed,      .lohn  and  James  ^IcDowell.  officers  ot  the 
"  Revolution,  with  the  brothers.  Colonel  Joseph  of  Dan- 

ville and  Samuel  of  Harrodsburgh.  with  his  two  sons.  John  Adair 
;ind  Al)ram  Irvin.  with  other  members  of  this  large  and  inliuen- 
tial  family,  rallied  around  their  old  friend  and  neighbor,  (iovernor 
Isaac  Shelby,  when  ho  called  on  Kentucky  for  troops,  and  offered 
to  lead  them  in  person.  John  Adair  ^IcDowell  Avas  one  of  his 
aids -de -camp. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  Upper  Canada,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  British  commander.  General  Proctor,  escaped 
from  the  tield  of  battle  by  precipitate  flight,  sustaining  the  loss 
of  his  carriage  and  personal  baggage.  The  watch  of  Proctor,  a 
large,  heavy,  old-fashioned  silvei*  one.  was  found  in  the  carriage, 
and.  with  other  things,  was  given  to  Shelby,  who  detached  the 
seal  and  presented  it.  in  token  of  his  appreciation,  to  his  gallant 
aid -de -camp.  Major  John  Adair  McDowell,  who  afterward  gave 
it  to  his  father-in-law.  Colonel  William  Starling.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter  it  came  into  the  possession  of  his  grandson, 
Joseph  Sulli\-ant,  who  still  preserves  this  interesting  memento. 
When,  after    the    war,  McDowell    came   to   Ohio,  he    was  commis- 
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sioned  by  Shelby  to  obtain  the  carriage,  which  had  been  left  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  and  send  it  to  Danville,  Kentucky,  where  it 
was  destined  to  tigure  as  a  trophy  along  side  of  an  old  iron  field- 
piece,  captured  by  the  Shelbys  and  McDowells  at  the  battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  in  the  Revolution.  The  carriage,  a  heavy,  cum- 
brous atfair,  was  brought  as  far  as  Franklinton,  but  was  in  such 
a  dilapidated  condition,  it  was  burned  for  the  irons,  and  the  hind 
axle  of  this  vehicle  was  wrought  into  a  mill  -  spindle  by  the  vil- 
lage blacksmith,  Gfeorge  Skidmore,  and,  I  suppose,  still  carries 
a  pair  of  mill -stones  in  the  grist-mill  erected  by  Lucas  Sullivant 
in  1823. 

At  the  solicitation  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lucas  Sullivant,  Major 
McDowell  and  Lucy  Todd  Starling,  his  wife,  came  to  Franklinton 
in  1815,  or  perhaps  early  in  1816,  where  he  became  a  prominent 
and  successful  lawyer,  and,  in  1819,  wsis  appointed  by  the  court 
public  prosecutor  for  Franklin   county. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  fall  of  1823,  he  was  the  presi- 
dent judge  of  his  judicial  circuit,  having  also  served  in  the  Ohio 
Legislature  in  1820-21.  He  was  a  very  fine  looking,  indeed,  a 
handsome  man,  of  good  talents  and  address,  and  every  way  a 
gentleman  of  pleasant  and  agreeable  manners,  and  quite  popular. 
No  doubt,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  risen  to  higher  position. 
The  writer  hereof  retains  very  pleasant  recollections  of  "LTncle 
John,"  having,  in  early  boyhood,  spent  much  time  in  his  family, 
and  was  much  noticed  and  petted  by  him,  and  has  always  con- 
sidered that,  next  to  his  father,  he  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  one  who,  had  he  lived,  might  have  had  much  influence 
in   shaping  his   career. 

John    A.  McDowell    and    ijucy  Todd  Starling  had  five  children. 
Anne,  born   October   llth,   1810,  married   Mr.  J.  W.  Price.     See 
under   Price. 

Lyne  Starling,  born   1812,  died   1814. 

Susan    Lyne,  born   1817,  died    a    short    time    after   birth. 
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JaiK'  McDowell,  born  April  22d,  1820,  married  John  A.  Smith. 
See   under   Smith. 

William    Stnrlinu.  born    Fnbrunvv.   1823. 

In  L82!<  Lucy  married  Mr.  Samuel  Bell,  uf  Millsboro,  Ohio. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  of  much  influence  in  his  com- 
munity, greatly  respected  and  esteemed,  living  in  good  style,  and 
noted  for  hospitality  and  a  genial  disposition,  generous  and  public 
spirited.  They  had  no  children,  but  Mr.  Bell's  children,  John 
and  Elizabeth,  loved  and  respected  Lucy  as  their  own  mother. 
They  were  much  esteemed  favurites  with  the  wn-iter.  liut  they 
died   soon    after   reaching   maturity. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Todd  Bell,  the  youngest  but  one  of  eleven  children 
of  William  and  Susanna  Starling,  was  born  in  Mecklenburgh 
county.  Virginia,  in  1789,  and  departed  this  life  at  Hillsboro, 
Ohio,  September  28th,  1870. 

She  emigrated  from  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  with  her  tirst 
husband,  John  Adair  McDowell,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  181o. 
at  a  time  when  the  primeval  forest  still  covered  the  greater  part 
of  the  site  of  Columlnis,  where  she  afterward  settled  and  lived 
for  several  years.  Occupying  a  high  social  position,  she  was 
loved  and  respected  by  all  who  met  her,  and  her  hospitable  and 
genial  natui'e  is  still  remembered  by  those  who  knew  her  in 
those   early  days. 

At  an  early  period  she  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  James  Hoge,  and  illustrated 
the  christian  character  by  a  consistent  walk  and  conversation. 

Contracting  a  second  marriage  with  Samuel  Bell,  an  honored 
citizen  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  she  removed  thither  in  1829.  and  here 
also,  in  her  new  home,  she  soon  gathered  around  her  a  circle  of 
warm  and  admiring  friends,  and  her  house  was  the  seat  of  true 
hospitality  and  friendly  intercourse.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  say 
that  her   married    life   was    a    happy  one,  possessing,   as   she   did. 
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to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  love  and  confidence  of  those  with 
whom    she  was    connected. 

Joining  herself  to  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Hillsboro.  she 
enjoyed,  for  many  years,  the  personal  friendship  and  respect  of 
her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steel,  and  also  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  congregation,  to  whom  her  virtues  and  sterling  qualities 
were  so  well  known.  In  her  death  the  church  has  sustained  a 
loss,  and  the  community  will  miss  a  most  useful  member,  and 
the  poor  a  friend  and  benefactor,  for,  throughout  her  long  life, 
she  was  a  constant  and  liberal,  though  quiet  and  unostentatious 
giver. 

Of  all  her  father's  household,  she  saw  them  depart  one  by  one 
until  she  remained  the  sole  survivor,  but,  with  life  prolonged  to 
an  unusual  age,  her  faculties  were  happily  and  mercifully  undim- 
med,  and  remained  in  activity  and  vigor  to  the  very  last.  She 
still  manifested  an  active  interest  in  the  remarkable  passing 
events  of  the  period,  and  evinced  a  warm  and  constant  sym- 
pathy for  the  church  and  the  community  where  she  lived,  as 
well  as  for  the  welfare  of  her  children  and  her  children's  chil- 
dren, and  the  |)ers(inal  affairs  which  more  immediately  concerned 
herself. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  sickness,  which  she  felt  was  final, 
having,  with  characteristic  fortitude  and  calmness,  arranged  and 
disposed  of  her  worldly  aifairs,  she  nwaited  the  result  with 
patience   and   resignation  — 

"  Like  oue  who  wraps  the  drapei'v  <if  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  jjleasant  (h'eams." 

And  when  the  final  summons  came,  with  a  firm  faith  and  unfal- 
tering trust,  descended  into  the  "  dnrlv  valley  nnd  shadow  of 
death.'" 

The  writer,  losing  his  mother  at  a  very  early  age.  experienced 
from  her  love  and  tender  care  and  sympathy  such  thoughtful  and 
opportune  attention   as   only  a  loving  woman   would   bestow,  and, 
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nt'tor  in;iiiy  years.  Idnks  luu-k  witli  Lii-atcfiil  rccDilcctioii  and  a  con- 
sciousness i)f  the  licneticial  influencr  impressed  upmi  liim  liy  tlie 
dear   i'e]ati\e   nu\v  de})arted. 

Our  ureat  dramatist  lias  said:  "The  evil  that  men  di»,  lives 
after  them:  the  uond  is  nt't  interred  with  their  bones."  In  this 
case,  howe\'er,  we  feel  tliat  it  is  not  so,  and  that  our  friend  has 
left  behind  her  a  sweet  savor  of  u'ood  deeds,  and  recollections  of 
tender  othces  whicli   will   loiii^-  survive  her. 

Pos.sessed  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  she  combined,  in  an  emi- 
nent deirree,  sound,  jiractical  common  sense,  with  a  most  kind 
and  womanly  nature:  and  in  her  loni:'  and  useful  life,  in  her 
consistent  performance  of  duty  and  the  faitliful  discliarge  of 
the  oblia'ations  incumbent  upon  her  as  a  member  of  society,  the 
church,  and  the  head  of  a  family,  she  has  left  an  example  that 
might  be  imitated  with  })rotit.  and  which  should  be  consolatory 
to  her  friends  and  relations.  Spared  any  decay  of  her  mental 
fa<'ulties,  she  passed  away  in  a  serene  old  age,  and.  "like  a  slieaf 
ripe  unto  the  harvest,  was  garnered  in,'"  leaving  a  legacy  of 
l)recious   memories   to   her   children    and    relatives. 

"  Yet  the  hope,  how  sweet,  again  to  meet, 
As  we  look  to  a  distant  strand, 
Where  heart  meets  heart ;  no  more  tliey  part 
Who  meet  in  that  hetter  land." 

The  following  obituary  notice,  written  by  Mr.  Herron,  one  of 
the  elders  of  her  church,  is   copied   from   the  Hillsboro   Gazette: 

Mrs.  Lvcy  Bell  has  gone  from  u.s.  She  lies  with  the  silent  multitude.  Her 
stately  form  is  no  longer  seen  walking  up  the  aisle  of  the  ehurch  to  her  accustomed 
seat. 

Death  may  take  the  body,  but  can  not  rob  us  of  the  fragrance  of  a  beautiful  life. 
That  she  did  not  live  "  unbeloved,  nor  die  uulamented,"  was  shown  by  the  grief  of 
friends  and  tears  of  children,  who  had  themselves  passed  the  term  of  life  when 
sorrow  does  not  easily  move  to  weeping.  But  a  chastened  sorrow  is  theirs.  She 
has  left  a  long  christian  life  and  a  peaceful  death  as  a  solace  for  grief.  Her  piety 
was  of  a  quiet  cast.  She  belonged  to  the  old  school  in  religion  as  well  as  manners. 
She  liad  her  full  share  of  the  sorrows  of  life.  Her  cheerful  conduct  never  betrayed 
her  secret  sorrow.    Her  memory  will  not  soon  fade  among  her  friends. 
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—  Overton  StiirlhlK. 
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'E    LEAKN,  ft-om   the  "Armorie  de  France,"   that  the 
family  of  the  Comptes  De  Reamey  was  an  ancient 
and   honorable  one.  located   in  the   Department   of 
Lower  Charette.      Under  the  feeble  reign  of  Fran- 
cis II,  King  of  France,  and  first  husband  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  her  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
his    brother,    the    Cardinal    of    Lorraine,    obtained 
almost    supreme  control  of  the  government,  and   proceeded  to  use 
it  for   the  suppression   of  the  reformed  religion,  and  the  destruc- 
tion  of    the    Protestants,    or    Huguenots,    whose    persecution    had 
already  commenced   under   the   reign   of   Philip.     The   Huguenots, 
however,  had  greatly  increased   in   numbers  and   influence,  includ- 
ing in  their  ranks  many  of   the   ablest  and    best   persons    in   the 
kingdom,  such  as  the  King  of  Navarre,  his  brother  Louis,  Prince 
of  Conde,  Admiral    Coligny,  with    others  of  high  rank   and   great 
connections.     The  administration  of  the  government  was  so  unjust 
and   tyrannical    under  the  Guises,  that  a  conspiracy  against  them 
was   formed   under  Conde,  but   was  unsuccessful,  and   aiforded   an 
opportunity   to    the    Duke    of    Guise    to    take    a    terrible    revenge 
against  his  enemies  and  the  pestilent  heretics  at  the  same  time, 
for,  of  those  engaged    in   the   conspiracy,   more   than   twelve   hun- 
dred persons  were  executed  with  the  most  revolting  cruelty. 

Francis  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IX,  but 
little  over  ten  years  of  age,  in  1660.  and  the  government  was 
administered  liy  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  mother.     The  States 
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G-eneral  were  convened,  who  proclaimed  entire  freedom  of  religion, 
which  was  confirmed  l)y  royal  edict,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
embittered  feelings  of  both  parties,  and  the  excesses  of  both,  these 
excellent  measui'es  were  unavailing,  and  the  country  was  plunged 
into  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  and  a  system  of  persecution, 
terror,  and  retaliation  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  France,  for 
the  country  had  now  been  baptized  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

The  family  of  De  Reamey  had  adopted  and  given  in  their 
adherence  to  the  "Confession  of  Faith"  enacted  and  set  forth 
by  the  National  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  in 
15-59,  and  took  part  in  the  war  which  ensued,  and  which  was 
carried  on  with  great  fury.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was  commander 
of  the  Protestants,  and  the  contest  (continued  with  varying  suc- 
cess, both  parties  being  guilty  of  great  cruelties  and  excesses,  the 
result  of  fanaticism  on  both  sides,  when,  in  1570,  Catherine 
obtained  peace  by  granting  to  the  Huguenots  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  in  all  parts  of  France  except  Paris,  placing  in 
their  power,  as  a  guarantee,  four  cities,  one  of  which  was  Rochelle, 
which  afterward  became  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  While 
this  arrangement  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Catholic  party, 
it  did  not  restore  confidence  to  the  Protestants,  who  still  mis- 
trusted the  sincerity  of  Catherine,  by  whose  counsels  and  intrigues 
the   king   was    controlled. 

These  suspicions  seem  to  have  been  well  founded,  for  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  Admiral  Coligny,  and  other  Protestant  leaders, 
having  heen  enticed  to  the  Court  at  Paris,  there  was  then  per- 
petrated one  of  the  foulest  and  bloodiest  deeds  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  tlie  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  on  Sunday, 
August   24th,  1572. 

This  l)hick  and  infamous  crime  has  transmitted  the  names  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Charles  IX  for  the  detestation  of 
mankin<l  tlu'ough  all  succeeding  ages.  C.  P.  Dissoway  says  in 
his  sketch  of  the  Huguenots:  "(Jharles,  by  a  public  edict,  pro- 
claimed  himself  the   author  of  it,  pretending   that   he  was  forced 
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to  the  ineasuve  l)y  th(^  Admir.-il  C'(tligii_v  and  liis  tViciids.  In 
honor  of  it,  liiuli  mass  was  performed  l)y  the  P(i])e,  salvos  of 
artillery  thundered  from  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angel o,  a  To  Dcuni 
was  sung  to  celebrate  the  atrocious  event,  and  a  medal  was 
struck  for  the  same  pur])Ose.  If  (»verv  Protestnnt  accdunt  of  this 
terril)le  transaction  must  encounter  sus])icion,  we,  ourselves,  will 
be  satistied  with  the  testimony  of  this  medal  alone  of  Gregory 
XIII,  at  that  time  the  Pope,  evidence  that  scatters  to  the  Avinds 
of  heaven  all  the  excuses  and  attempted  apologies  for  those  who 
perpetrated  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre.  The  medal  has,  as 
usual,  (Ui  the  obverse  a  head  of  the  Po|)e  '(Tregorius  XIII,  Pont. 
Max,  An.  I.*  The  reverse  exhibits  a  destroying  angel,  with  a 
cross  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  pursuing  and  slay- 
ing a  flying  and  prostrate  liand  of  heretics.  Sti'ange  work  for  an 
angel.  The  legend  is:  Hugonottorum  strages,  (slaughter  of  the 
Huguenots),  1572."  f 

The  assassination  of  Admiral  Coligny  was  the  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  the  slaughter  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  there 
fell  with  him,  in  Paris  alone,  ten  thousand  persons,  and  among 
them  live  hundred  Huguenot  lords,  knights,  and  military  olKcers, 
and  several  thousand  gentlemen.  De  Thou,  a  Popish  historian, 
relates  that  thirty  thousand  perished  on  this  terrible  occasion. 
Another  estimates   one  hundred  thousand. 

The  Huguenots  were  dismayed  and  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed, 
as  was  intended,  and,  rallying  to  their  own  defense,  they  success- 
fully resisted  the  various  attacks  made  iqion  them,  and  retaining 
their  stronghold  of  Rochelle,  they  forceil  from  the  government 
favorable  terms  of  peace. 

Henry  III,  brother  of  Charles  IX,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  France,  and,  still  actuated  by  the  same  hatred  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, carried  out  the  hostile  measures   inaugurated   against   them. 


*  Gregory  Xm,  Sovereign  Pontiff — year  I  i^of  his  reign). 

tR€v.  S.  F.  Jarvis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  had  an  original  medal 
obtained  at  tlie  mint  ^at  Rome.     Electrotype  copies  of  this  medal  are  very  numerous 
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But,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  this  ])arty  became  very  powerfid,  and  Catherine  and 
the  King  were  compelled  to  make  humiliating  concessions,  and 
this  led  to  the  "Holy  League,"  formed  liy  the  Catholic  party, 
to  utterly  extirpate  the  hated  Huguenots,  and  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment and   make  one  of  the   Guises    King  of  France. 

Then  followed  the  "'war  of  the  three  Henrys,"  Henry  the  King, 
Henry  of  Gruise,  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  Strange  enough,  in  the 
course  of  events,  Henry  the  King,  having  fallen  out  with  the 
Guises,  had  them  assassinated,  and  allied  himself  with  Henry  of 
Navarre  and  the  Huguenots,  and  was  soon  after  assassinated  by 
a  Dominican  monk,  thus  ending  the  royal  dynasty  of  Valois. 
The  throne  now  passed  to  the  Bourbon  house,  in  the  i)erson  of 
Henry  III,  King  of  Navarre,  who  took  the  title  of  Henry  H"  of 
France.  In  1598  he  proclaimed  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes, 
in  which  he  contirmed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, conferred  upon  them  entire  lil)erty  of  conscience  aiid  admis- 
sion  to   all   offices    in    the   kingdom. 

Louis  Xlll  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  assassination  of 
Henry  by  Ravalliac,  in  1610.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
that  the  famous  Cardinal  Richelieu  made  display  of  his  extra- 
ordinai'y  talents,  and  his  first  object  was  to  subdue  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  their  city  of  Roehelle,  the 
same  which  furnished  them  an  asylum  after  the  blood}^  day  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  which  had  always  remained  steadfastly 
attached  to  the  Protestant  cause.  From  this  place  they  issued 
their  famous  declaration,  denouncing  the  act  as  one  of  unheard 
of  cruelty,  and  bidding  defiance  to  their  enemies  of  the  House 
of  Guise,  who,  under  the  instigation  of  the  Po^je  and  his  Cardi- 
nals, were  the  willing  tools  in  the  attempt  to  crush  the  reformed 
religion. 

For  months  the  Huguenots  fought  gallantly  in  defense  of  their 
city,  and  most  manfully  defended  themselves  amidst  warfare, 
privations,    and    starvation,    and    were   reduced    in    numbers   from 
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twenty -seven  thonsand  effective  men  to  five  thdusand:  and  ont  of 
six  hundred  Enjilish  allies,  only  seventy -two  suvvi\('d.  when,  in 
1628,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months,  they  were  obliiied  to  suhniit 
to  the  mightiest  and  best  equi})ped  army  France  had  i>roduced. 
Other  towns  in  possession  of  the  Protestants  were  also  oldiged 
to  submit,  and,  after  the  fall  of  Rochelle,  Prot(\'<tantisni  was 
entirely   prostrated    in    France. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  examples  in  history  of  more  malignant 
and   desolating  wars  than  those  whicli  characterized  this  ])eriod. 

During  these  turlnilent  times  members  of  the  De  Reamey  family 
were  active  participants,  and  some  of  them  sustjiined  the  mem- 
orable siege  of  Rochelle,  and,  of  course,  suffered  both  in  person 
and  property,  but,  during  the  comparatively  quiet  period  which 
followed  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  IN'antes,  regained  much 
of  their  former  influence  and  standing,  when,  in  1685,  Louis  XIV 
of  France,  under  the  influence  of  Madame  De  Maintenon,  his 
mistress,  herself  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  repealed  the 
tolerant  and  beneficent  edict  proclaimed  by  Henry  IV.  A  fierce 
and  unrelenting  ]3ersecution  of  the  Huguenots  followed  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Xantes,  which,  according  to  some  writers, 
drove  upward  of  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  most  useful  and 
industrious    citizens  of  France  from  their  country. 

A  writer  whom  I  have  already  quoted  says  of  the  Huguenots :  * 

"The  cruelties  which  they  suffered  in  France  are  beyond  any- 
thing of  the  kind  on  record,  and  in  no  age  Avas  there  ever  such  a 


"K  is  a  curious  fact  tliat  tlie  origin  of  tlie  name  of  so  celebrated  a  party  seems 
to  have  been  lost,  or  at  least  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Dissoway  says  the 
epithet  Huguenot  has  been  traced  to  tlie  word  Eignot,  derived  from  the  German 
Eide  —  genossen  —  federati,  or  allied. 

Some  say  the  word  is  derived  from  "hue  nos  venimus"  the  beginning  of  the  first 
protestation  of  the  apologetical  oration  made  before  Cardinal  Lotherengius,  in  the 
time  of  Francis  II  of  France. 

Du  Verdier,  a  French  writer,  derives  it  from  John  Huss,  tlie  reformer,  whose 
opinions  they  embraced,  as  follows:  Huss,  and  guenou,  an  ape,  Hussguenon  or  Huss' 
apes.      Again :     It    lias    been    supposed    to   talve    its   rise   from   Huguenot,   a    piece   of 
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violation  of  all  that  is  sacred,  either  in  relation  to  Grod  or  man. 
And  when  we  consider  the  exalted  virtues  of  that  glorious  band 
of  brothers,  we  are  amazed  while  we  are  delighted  with  their  for- 
titude and  courage.  Rather  than  renounce  their  christian  princi- 
ples, they  endured  outrages  shocking  to  humanity,  persecutions  of 
unheard  of  enormity,  and  death  in  all  its  horrors.  The  complaint 
of  Justin  Martyr  to  the  Roman  Em\)eror,  that  the  Christians 
were  punished  with  torture  and  death  upon  the  bare  suspicion  of 
their  being  such,  might  have  been  made  by  the  French  Protes- 
tants. To  be  a  Huguenot  was  enough  to  ensure  condemnation. 
Whoever  bore  this  name  were  imprisoned  and  arraigned  for  their 
lives,  and,  adhering  to  their  professions,  were  condemned  by  mer- 
ciless judges  to  the  flames.  Some  of  the  name  and  character 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  massacred  without  any  legal 
forms  of  law.  Hundreds  were  condemned  to  the  galleys  and 
transported   to   the   French   provinces." 

Many  touching  stories  of  privations,  oppressions,  and  disasters 
to  those  persecuted  people  are  upon  record,  and  many  a  noble 
example  of  the  fortitude  and  constancy  of  woman  amid  the 
darkest  and  most  perilous  hours,  but  to  enter  into  the  minute 
details  or  particulars  of  this  most  harassing  period  is  not  only 
superfluous,  but   foreign   to   my  present  purpose. 

I  have  purposely  presented  this  brief  sketch  of  the  struggle  of 
the  Huguenots,  compiled  from  various  sources,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  this  family  especially,  as  well  as  others  of  the  connection, 
may  know  how  their  ancestors  valued  civil  and  religious  liberty, 


money  of  the  value  of  a  farthing,  in  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet.  Others  derive  it 
from  Hugon,  a  gate  in  the  city  of  Tours,  where  they  first  assembled.  In  Barclay's 
Dictionary,  Huguenot  is  said  to  be  a  name  of  contempt  given  to  the  Protestants  of 
France,  and  had  its  rise  in  1560;  for  at  Tours  the  people  had  a  notion  that  a  hob- 
goblin or  apparition,  called  King  Hugon,  strolled  about  the  streets  in  the  night  time, 
whence,  as  those  of  the  religion  met  in  the  night  to  pray,  &c.,  they  were  called 
Huguenots,  or  disciples  of  Hugon. 

I   think  some  of   these  far   fetched,  and   the  two   implying  contempt   as   the   most 
probable. 
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and  what  a  price  of  .siitteving,  soriMw,  and  tribulation,  years  (;f 
warfare,  banisliment,  and  even  death  itself,  they  had  to  pay  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  For  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some 
branches  of  the  connection  suffered  jjersecution  and  banishment 
on  account  of  religious  views,  and  others  on  account  of  political 
opinions,  and   adhereni-e  to  what  they  believed   true  loyalty. 

The  gloomy  glens  and  rocky  caverns  of  Scotland,  if  they  had 
power  to  speak,  could  many  a  tale  of  blood  and  jjersecution 
unfold  of  the  time  of  the  Covenanters.  And  after  the  failure 
of  the  attempts  in  favor  of  the  Pretender  and  Prince  Charlie  in 
1715  and  1746.  the  judicial  machinery  was  brought  into  re(juisi- 
tion  to  destroy  those  whom  the  battle  and  the  bullet  had  spared, 
and  the  scattblds  of  (ireat  Britain  were  red  with  blood,  and  the 
confiscations  of  titles  and  estates  served  to  reward  and  enrich 
the  parasites  of  powei",  those  accustomed  "to  crook  the  ])regnant 
hinges  of  the  knee,  that  thrift   might   follow  fawning." 

Among  those  who  left  France  after  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  was  Jean,  second  son  of  Raonl  De  Reamey,  of  Piccardy, 
who,  with  other  exiles,  settled  in  South  Carolina  about  1690-92. 
Pierre,  son  of  Jean,  afterward  removed  to  Loudon  county,  Vir- 
ginia, and  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Henry  county  family  of 
Reamey,  and  one  of  his  descendants,  Colonel  Daniel  Reamey, 
married  Susan   Lyne.  daughter  of  Colonel   Thomas  Starling. 

The  father  of  Colonel  Reamey  was  a  soldier  of  the  Re\olu- 
tion.     One  of  the  family,   writing  of  them,  says: 

"The  Reameys  have  ever  been  strong- headed,  strong- hearted, 
strong- handed  men.  naturally  [)owerful  in  their  physical  develop- 
ment, delighting  in  all  athletic-  sports,  and  hunting  and  fishing 
for  days  and  weeks  with  an  eagerness  and  zest  that  never 
wearied.  They  were  a  high  tempered,  passionate  race,  but  honest 
and  open  as  the  day.  scorning  in  their  souls  the  ^'ery  appearance 
of  anything  like  meanness,  littleness,  falsehood,  deceit,  or  equivo- 
cation. Truth  and  fair  dealing  they  meted  to  others,  and  they 
demanded  the  same  in  return." 
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Of  Colonel  Daniel  Reamey,  a  daughter  says : 

"He  liad  all  the  strong,  passionate  traits  of  liis  family,  was 
inclined,  by  nature,  to  be  suspicious.  If  he  once  thought  he  ct)uld 
trust  a  fi'iend,  he  trusted  with  his  whole  heart,  and  would  risk 
all  upon  that  friend;  but  once  let  him  be  deceived  by  such  an 
one,  or  tind  him  iii  a  falsehood,  and  he  was  ever  after  doubtful 
and  suspicious.  He  hated  falsehood,  and  had  no  patience  with 
moral  cowardice,  was  stern  and  uncompromising  in  his  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  insisted  upon  implicit  obedience  to  the 
rules  established  for  the  government  of  his  household,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  had  too  little  leniency  for  the  weaknesses  and 
indiscretions  of  childhood;  but  his  motives  were  pure  and  good, 
and  he  dreaded  the  formation  of  bad  habits  by  any  indulgence, 
and,  beyond  this,  manifested  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
children,  and  assisted  his  wife  in  their  education.  Besides  the 
instruction  in  history  and  travel,  in  which  he  delighted,  the  news- 
papers were  diligently  read,  the  legislative  debates  and  important 
speeches  of  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton,  and  their  cotempo- 
raries,  were  studied  and  commented  on,  and  I  remember,  children 
as  we  were,  the   interest  we  took  in  them. 

"Our  mother  was   a  beautiful   reader,  and 

'Leut  to  the  eliarm  of  the  poet 
The  musie  of  her  voice," 

And,  from  many  a  chapter  of  history  and  newspaper  column, 
storied  page  or  selected  poem,  our  parents  drew  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion for  us  in  their  humble  home.  For  Colonel  Reamey  had,  a 
few  years  after  marriage,  failed  in  business,  and  his  oAvn  fortune 
and  that  of  his  wife,  derived  from  her  grandfather  Redd's  estate, 
as  well  as  the  property  secured  to  her  in  the  prosperous  days  of 
her  own   father,  wan  swept  away  in  the  general  wreck. 

"Colonel  Reamey  struggled  manfully  to  reinstate  his  family  to 
their  former  position  of  ease  and  independence,  liut  preferred  to 
do  it   by  his   own   pluck   and   energy.     From  his  peculiar  temper- 
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ameiit  and  notions  of  independence,  and  ft-oni  a  .sense  of  niortiti- 
cation  at  his  own  failure,  whicli  was  to  be  repaired  by  his  own 
efforts,  he  coldly,  and  even  harshly,  refused  to  accept  aid  from 
his  wife's  relatives,  and,  by  his  unjust  suspicions  of  the  motives 
that  influenced  kind  and  faithful  friends,  denied  himself  many 
comforts  and  much  pleasure. 

'•But  this  is  the  most  and  hardest  that  could  lie  said  of  him, 
and,  beyond  this,  he  had  much  to  be  admired  in  his  home  life, 
for  he  was  a  most  industrious  man,  full  of  energy  and  activity, 
providing-  for  the  substantial  wants  and  necessities  of  his  family. 
As  Rard  as  he  struggled,  and  as  much  as  he  desired  wealth  for 
his  wife  and  children,  I  know  an  instance  where  a  most  tempting 
and  valuable  offer  did  not  swerve  him  a  hair's  breadth  fi'om  his 
own  ideas  of  right  and  manly  independence.  An  old  man,  illiter- 
ate, but  the  owner  of  large  farms  and  many  slaves,  was  a  casual 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Reamey.  The  old  man  had  no  children,  and 
none  to  possess  his  estates  after  he  died  but  an  old  woman,  his 
wife,  who  had  not  been  agreeable  in  her  married  relation.  Sick 
and  near  unto  death,  he  desired  my  father  to  visit  him  and 
advise    him    how    to    make   a    will. 

"After  disposing  nf  two  farms,  a  third  remained,  and  the  old 
man  said:  'It  is  left  for  yourself^  Colonel  Reamy.  I  l)e.stow  it 
u})on  yoii,  because  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  have  ahvays 
spoken  kindly  and  lieen  friendly  with  me.'  But  my  father  per- 
sistently refused,  and  no  entreaty  could  induce  him  to  accept  it, 
and  when  the  old  man  suggested  that  he  Avould  send  for  another 
person  to  write  the  will,  in  order  to  remove  any  scruples  arising 
from  the  circumstances,  Colonel  Reamy  persistently  refused.  After- 
wai'd,  in  speaking  about  it  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  said  if  he 
had  accepted  the  old  man's  kind  oifer,  he  thought  men  might 
lune  some  right  to  suspect  his  integrity,  but,  rather  than  have 
the  world  believe  he  had  influenced  the  old  man  to  give  him 
so  valuable  a  gift,  he  preferred  dying  in  a  poor  house.     He  would 
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rather  hold  up  his  head  and  have  clean  hands  than  all  the  wealth 
of  Midas. 

"Dear,  truthful  old  uian!  I  this  day  honor  his  brave  inde- 
pendence and  sense  of  right,  aiad  how  he  not  only  valued  a  good 
conscience,  but  was  even  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  having  done 
wrong. 

"As  a  friend  and  neighbor,  he  was  respected;  as  a  husband, 
devotedly  attached  to  his  wife,  considerate  of  her  wishes,  and 
[)roud  of  her  tine  sense  and  accomplishments.  As  a  father,  though 
somewhat  exacting  and  stern  as  to  our  faults,  he  loved  his  chil- 
dren, and  cheerfully  struggled  to  subserve  what  he  believed  to 
be  their  interests  or  their  good. 

"During  a  long  life  not  one  could  truly  say  he  had  ever 
wronged  them.  No  debts  were  left  unpaid,  and  his  children  can 
stand  up  and  ])roudly  honor  the  memory  of  a  father  who  was  an 
honest  man." 

8USANNA  Lyne  Starling,  eldest  child  of  Thomas  Starling,  was 
twin  sister  to  Mary,*  and  wife  of  Colonel  Daniel  Reamey,  of  Henry 
county,  Virginia.  She  was  born  April  7th,  1804,  was  married 
August   11th,  1825,  and   died    February  23d,  1847. 

Nature  had  lavishly  bestowed  upon  her  choice  gifts  —  a  healthy, 
well-develi)])ed  physical  organization,  a  beautiful  face,  clear  intel- 
lect, and  a  pure  heart — a  heart  that  was  never  vain  or  proud 
in  prosperity,  l)ut  so  tilled  with  goodness  and  sweetness  that  the 
sharpest  trials  of  adversity  could  never  make  it  sour,  nor  sorrow 
e\er  entirely  overshadow  its  brightness;  sunshiny  it  always  kept, 
and,  ti)  her  latest  years,  opened  in  quick  response  to  the  genial 
touch  of   line  and  sym]nithy. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mary,  they  were  never  sepa- 
rated, and  mueli  alike.  But  the  divergence  widened  as  circum- 
stances developed    new     [iliases  of   life    for   them.     Mary  sought  to 

*  See   page   43. 
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beguile  the  sorrow  of  her  father,  by  leading  hirn  into  foriietful- 
ness  of  the  ])ast,  or  the  cares  and  necessities  of  the  then  present. 
With  her  fascinating  ways,  she  would  make  him  leave  home  and 
shut  them  from  his  sight,  let  tilings  take  care  of  themselves,  tor 
she  knew  her  father  had  no  business  habits,  and  thought  it  use- 
less that  lie  shoidd  W(n'ry  over  losses  .-nid  tlic  mistakes  he  ha<l 
made. 

Susan  was  the  housekeepei'  and  manager  after  her  mother's 
death,  and  sought,  with  every  power  of  her  mind,  to  su])]ily  the 
loss  of  that  gifted  and  lovely  mother,  not  only  to  her  father,  but 
to  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters:  but  she  also  endeavored  so 
earnestly  to  introduce  habits  of  economy  into  that  extravagant 
househcdd.  She  was  energetic  and  practical,  and  thought  it  never 
too  late  to  learn  or  profit  by  sad  experience,  and  urged  her  father 
to  begin  life  anew  and  save  something  from  his  crumbling  fortune. 

The  death  of  Mary  was  a  great  blow  to  father  and  sister,  and 
so  long  as  life  la.sted,  the  word  "sister"  Avas  never  spoken  by 
Susan  but  in  the  most  tender  and  lo\ing  tone,  as  if  she  had 
never   ceased   to   mourn    her   loss. 

But  she  was  young,  and  in  the  house  of  her  grandfather  Kedd. 
spent  much  of  her  time  with  her  young  relatives,  where  if  so  hap- 
pened she  had  several  aunts  and  uncles  unmarried  and  Ijut  little 
older  than  herself,  and  an  uncle  and  aunt  still  younger.  Here 
she  was  a  general  favorite,  so  full  of  fun  and  mischief,  sparkling 
and  bright,  with  a  merry  laugh,  the  very  sound  of  which  seemed 
infectious,  bringing  sunshine  and  pleasure  to  all  about  her. 

She  had  inherited  her  father's  gift  of  conversation,  and  his 
facility  of  recalling   dates   and   facts. 

In  her  twenty -first  year  she  was  married  to  Colonel  Daniel 
Reamey,  who  was  educated,  intelligent,  and  very  handsome  in 
person,  with  a  good  estate  and  energetic  business  habits.  They 
entered  ujion  their  new  life  with  prospects  bright  and  hopes  as 
flattering  as  their  young  hearts  could  reasonably  desire,  for  they 
had   all   the   advantages   which    wealth,   position,   and    associations 
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could  aiford;  but  scarce  a  year  had  elapsed  before  a  most  dis- 
tressing accident  befell  tlie  young  wife,  destined  to  affect  her 
tlirougli  life.  With  a  gay  party  of  young  friends,  her  husband, 
and  others,  on  horseback,  she,  with  n  young  sister,  was  driving 
a  gig,  tandem  fashion,  as  was  then  the  custom,  when  it  upset, 
and  her  leg,  just  above  the  ankle,  was  broken  and  crushed  most 
painfully.  After  a  tedious  and  painful  confinement  of  more  than 
a  year,  she  rose  from  her  bed   only  to  be  a  cripple  for  life. 

Soon  after,  she,  too,  like  her  father,  was  destined  to  experience 
adversity  in  various  forms,  for,  besides  the  loss  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  her  own  tirst  born  son  did  not  Vive  to  be  named,  and  her 
second,  called  Thomas  after  her  father,  died  just  as  he  l)egan  to 
walk  and  talk,  and  then  her  husband,  who  had  prosperously 
embarked  in  l>usiness,  suddenly  failed  in  his  speculations,  and, 
from  a  life  of  comfort  and  ease,  she  was  destined,  for  all  her 
future,  to  share  the  home  of  a  poor  man.  and  know  the  hard 
trials  of  poverty. 

She  was  fortunate,  however,  in  having  a  disposition  at  once  so 
sensible  and  so  sweet  that  her  self-respect  was  not  lost  by 
accepting  evidences  of  love,  and  sometimes  valuable  and  service- 
able help,  from  faithful,  aftectionate  relatives  and  friends,  and  no 
woman  ever  had  more  devoted  ones.  She  used  to  say  she  had 
never  realized   Groldsmith's  — 

" Frieudship 's  but  n  name, 

A  charm  that  hills  to  sleep, 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame, 
And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep." - 

In  the  retirement  into  which  Mrs.  Reamey  was  taken  to  live, 
aftei-  her  husband's  loss  of  fortune,  she  carried  a  cheerful  spirit, 
and  her  greaf  concern  was  how  to  educate  her  children  and  train 
them  up  in  truth,  purity,  and  intelligence.  Her  humble  and  quiet 
country  home  was  the  place  of  all  others  that  enabled  her  to 
devote  the  most  of  her  time  and  talents  to  her  children,  and  she 
was    assiduous    in    teaching    them    everything    it    was    possible    to 
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impart,  and,  haxiiii:-  lior.self  vet-eiA^ed  a  su])eri(H-  ednr-ation,  she 
was    veiy  successful    in    lier   efforts. 

What  a  devoted  and  affectionate  dau-htev  she  was  to  her  aged 
and  afflicted  father  has  been  fold,  in  ])art.  in  the  sketch  of  his 
life,  and  to  him  her  loss  was  irrepai-alile,  for  to  her  he  had 
been  an  object  of  interest  continually,  and  when  dyiny,  with  the 
farewell  words  si)oken  tt)  her  eldest  daughter,  was  the  whispered 
re([uest:  "Take  good  care  of  poor  grandpa,  and  try  to  be  so 
good    to    him    that    he    will    not    miss    me    much.'" 

Her  sons  and  daughters,  now  fathers  and  mothers  themselves, 
have  taken  honorable  and  useful  positions  in  society.  Her  mem- 
ory yet  lives  in  the  hearts  of  many  faithful  and  loving  friends, 
Avho  speak  of  her  worth:  and  old  servants  still  recount  her  good 
deeds,  and  tell,  with  sincere  and  genuine  love,  how  good  a  mis- 
tress she  was,  and  how  kind  and  attentive  in  sickness  or  distress. 
Finally,  it  may  be  said  of  her,  whether  as  daughter,  wife,  mother, 
mistress,  friend,  or   neighbor,  she  was  good  and  faithful  in  all. 

Susanna  Starling  and  Daniel  Reauiey  had  eight  children  who 
survived   them,  as   follows: 

Peter  Raxdolph  Reamey,  their  eldest,  was  said  to  have  been 
a  very  precocious  boy,  learning  with  so  much  readiness  as  to 
have  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  his  teachers.  He  is  a  well 
read  and  educated  physician,  said  to  have  been  very  successful 
in  ditficult  cases,  and  his  cheerful  and  genial  manner  has  lirought 
hope  and  confidence  into  many  a  sick  chamber. 

Fond  of  reading  and  study,  he  bears  the  reputation  of  a  man 
of  culture  and  intelligence,  and,  as  a  brilliant  speaker,  has  been 
frequently  selected  to  deliver  addresses  on  special  occasions.  He 
is  of  good  figure  and  presence,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  generous 
and  kind-hearted  man. 

With  the  rank  of  captain,  he  served  with  reputation  during 
the   civil   war  in    Hill's   division   of  the   Confederate   army. 

28 
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He  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Sarah  Waller,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children,  Overton  Starling,  George  Daniel,  Florence, 
Henry  Dupay,  John  Randolph,  Eliza,  Mary,  and  Sally.  His 
second  wife  is  Miss  Bettie  Keezee,  of  Richmond,  by  whom  he 
has  two  sons,  Gervase  Keezee  and  Walter. 

John  Starling  Reamey  was  born  November  26th,  1830,  and 
died  at  Manassas  Jnnction,  Angust  6th,  1861.  He  had  the  rejm- 
tation  of  possessing  more  native  talent,  the  strongest  sense,  and 
keenest  insight  into  character,  of  any  member  of  his  family ;  was 
ordinarily  intelligent,  a  pleasant  companion,  impressing  strangers 
favorably,  and,  in  his  family  circle,  much  beloved. 

When,  in  1861,  the  war  broke  out,  he  was,  like  all  his  brothers, 
conservative,  and  anxious  to  have  the  Union  preserved,  but,  hav- 
ing a  great  deal  of  sectional  feeling  and  State  pride,  when  Virginia 
went  out  they  went  with  her.  When  his  brothers  and  the  friends 
and  companions  of  his  youth  started  for  the  army,  John  would 
not  remain  behind,  yet  was  strangely  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  he  would  never  return.  The  hardships  and  exposures  of 
camp -life  soon  told  upon  his  health,  and  he  was  prosti*ated  by 
that  dreadful  typhoid  scourge  which  destroyed  so  many  young- 
men  upon  that  fatal  Manassas  ground.  He  lay  sick  in  a  private 
house  which  was  betwixt  the  two  armies,  and  too  sick  to  be 
removed  to  the  general  hospital,  on  the  day  of  the  first  Manassas 
battle.  His  brothers,  by  military  necessity,  were  obliged  to  leave 
him  and  assume  their  own  positions.  The  house,  being  in  range 
of  the  l:)atte,  was  deserted  by  all  its  occupants  save  an  old  negress, 
who  remained  with  John.  What  were  the  feelings  of  the  poor  fel- 
low as  he  heard  the  (piick  artillery  and  the  bursting  shells  as  they 
flew  around  the  lonely  house  in  the  roar  of  battle,  the  cries  of 
the  Avounded  and  dying,  the  whirling,  mingling,  sounds  and  shouts 
of  the  victorious  or  tlie  vantpiishcd,  will  never  be  known,  for 
when,  after  the  battle,  his  brothers,  Peter  and  Henry,  hastened 
to  him,  he  was  in  a  raging  delirium  and  knew  them  not.     Death 
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soon  released  him  from  hi.s  .suft'erings,  and    on  that  famous  battle- 
ground — 

"He  sleeps   on 
III   tlie  grave    where   his   eoiurades   have   laid   him." 

He  married,  in  1853,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harston  Dillartl,  l>y  whom 
he  had  four  children. 

James  Overton  Reamey  having  left  home  at  an  early  age, 
Mrs.  Thomas  knew  less  of  him  than  any  other  member  of  his 
.family,  and  the  memoir  here  inserted  is  one  I  wrote  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  death. 

When  the  very  young  are  taken  away  we  are  rather  reconciled 
than  grieved  at  the  fact,  as  we  think  of  them  only  removed  from 
the  sin  and  sorrow  (if  this  world,  and  ^ve  mourn  them  with  a 
subdued  sorrow.  So,  also,  when  one  passes  away  in  a  ripe  old 
age,  with  all  life's  duties  done,  it  seems  but  a  natural  event ; 
but  when  the  strong  and  vigorous  are  stricken  down  in  the  full 
maturity  of  manhood,  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  seems  to  appal  us 
and  strikes  upon  us  with  a  sudden  pang,  as  the  uncertainty  of 
life  is  thus  forced  upon  our  attention.  But  why  should  it  sur- 
prise us  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  for  our  own 
observation  teaches  that  death  is  no  respecter  of  age  or  of  person, 
and  all  alike  must  yield  to  the  dread  mandate,  "Dust  thou  art 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  Unto  this  we  all  shall  come, 
the  infant  of  a  few  days,  the  man  (>f  affairs,  or  the  patriarch 
of  the  family,  for  — 

"All  seasons  aw   thhw  (iwii,  ()  death.". 

The  truth  of  all  this  is  forciV)ly  l)rought  to  mind  liy  the  death 
of  Cajitain  James  Overton  Reamey.  wlio  departed  this  life  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age.  at  three  o'clock  A.  M.,  August  30th,  1872. 

Of  apijarently  an  unusually  vigorous  constitution,  with  a  stal- 
wart frame  anil  h;iiidsome  person,  he  moved  with  ease  and  grace 
among  us  with    sucli    an    appearance    of    strength,   health.   aii<l    full 
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manhood,  as  to  make  the  casual  observer  turn  and  look  again  on 
one  they  instinctively  felt  was  destined  to  a  long  life,  and  many 
of  life's   honors  and   enjoyments. 

Mr.  Reamey  was  born  in  Henry  county,  Virginia,  October  17th, 
1832.  In  184S,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  his  grand- uncle, 
Mr.  Lyne  Starling,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  this  city, 
sent  for  his  young  kinsman,  in  order  (if  he  found  him  worthy) 
that  he  might  be  educated  for  a  profession.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  very  soon  the  young  man,  by  his  frank  and  manly 
bearing  and  personal  qualities,  won  the  hearts  of  his  Ohio  rela- 
tives, among  whom   he  was   always  a  favorite. 

He  was  educated  at  Ivenyon  College,  and  entered  upon  the 
.study  of  the  law  with,  I  believe.  Swan  and  Andrews,  and  mak- 
ing himself  well  acquainted  with  certain  tbrms  and  details  by 
serving  a  term  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Franklin  county.  After 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
for  this  county,  and,  for  several  years,  took  a  more  or  less  active 
part  in  jxditics,  in  which,  from  his  pleasing  manners,  good 
address,  and  popularity,  he  might,  if  he  had  desired,  attained  to 
the  highest  honors  in  his  district. 

Marrying,  ii:  the  year  1861,  Alice,  the  attractive  and  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Peter  Hayden,  Esq.,  he  soon  afterward  took 
charge  of  the  largest  and  most  extensive  coal  mines  then  in  the 
Hocking  Valley,  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Hayden.  Of  these  he 
had  the  control  for  several  years,  and  had  a  cai'eer  of  usefulness 
opened  before  him  leading  on  to  wealth  and  influence  when  cut 
(.lowii   Ijy  the  hand  of  death. 

James  Overton  Reamey  was  an  honorable,  high-minded  gen- 
tleman of  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  of  such  personal 
attractions  as  easily  won  the  regard  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  good  ([ualities.  His  early  demise 
will  be  felt  by  his  many  warm  friends,  and   he  Avill  be  sincerely 
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lamented  by   his   I'elatives,  for    the  writer,    who    knew    him    well, 
can  truly  affirm  that — 

"His  life   was  j^cntle;    and    tlic   eiemoiit.s 
So   mixed   in   liini,    tliat    Natmc   might  stand   up 
And  say  ti)  all   the   worlil,    'J'/iis   ivas  a  man." 

Alice  DeForest  Haydex  was  born  July  Stli,  LS42,  and  mar- 
ried James  Overton  Reamey,  May  ISth,  18G1.  With  a  wealth  <>t 
blonde  hair  and  a  fair  complexion,  slie  is  prepossessini;-  in  appear- 
ance, has  some  talent  for  painting,  as  evident  in  her  work,  and 
is  unusually  cultivated  in  voice,  and  accom])lished  in  the  higher 
class  of  music.  Possessed  of  good  sense,  firmness  nf  i)urpose,  and 
fair  intelligence,  combined  with  womanly  tact  and  taste,  she  is 
highly  appreciated  and  loved  l)v  the  writer  and  his  family,  who 
know  her  well. 

Overton  and  iVlice  had  two  children,  Harry  Reamey,  born  April 
18th,  1862.  died  July  18th,  1862,  and  Alice  Booth  Reamey,  born 
October  18th,  1865. 

Mary  Ax:yE  Reamey,  born  June  loth,  1834,  married  ^Ir. 
C.  Y.  Thomas,  and  they  have  eight  children,  three  sdiis  and  tive 
daughters : 

Lyne   Starling,  born  January  18th,  1859. 

Nannie  Hojje,  born  January  5th,  1861. 

John  Yancey,  born  March  16th,  1862. 

Annie  Faith,  born  August  31st,  1863. 

Jane  Smith,  born   February  18th,  1865. 

Kate  Semple,  born  Jitne  30th,  1866. 

Frank  Watkins,  born  January  14th,  1868. 

Susan  Reamey,  born  November  3d,  1870. 

I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  any  but  Peter,  John, 
Overton  and  Lucy,  of  my  Virginia  kin,  and  can  not  speak  fi-om 
personal  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Thomas;  but  I  know  enough,  from 
correspondence,  to    set   her  down  as  a  warm-hearted,  aitectiouate, 
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and  intelligent  woman,  of  move  than  ordinary  culture  and  mental 
grasp.  Her  letters  to  me  evince  the  fact  that  the  gift  of  fluent 
conversation  and  facile  composition  exists  in  full  force  in  her 
case  in  the  thii'd  generation  of  her  family,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  her  for  the  sketch  of  her  grandfather,  Thomas  Starling,  and 
all  his  descendants  but  one;  and  although,  in  conformity  with 
my  plan,  I  have  abridged  them,  yet  her  own  ideas  and  language 
have  been  preserved  as  far  as  possible,  and  I  thank  her  for  her 
confidence  in  trusting  me  so  unreservedly  with  her  family  memoirs. 
Her  husband,  Christopher  Yancey  Thomas,  is  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family,  and  himself  a  man  of  worth,  mark,  and  well 
deserved  reputation  and  influence.  For  further  particulars,  see 
under  Thomas. 

Susan  Lyne  (Kate)  Reamey,  born  July  3d,  1836,  married 
Dr.  James  Semple,  of  Fredericksburgh,  and  they  have  seven  chil- 
dren, as  follows: 

Robert   Baylor   Semple,    born    1861. 

Lucy,    born    1862. 

William   Musco,    born    1866. 

Greorge,    born    1868. 

Richard   Buckner  Semple,   born    1870. 

Kate  Reamey,    born    1871. 

Virginia,   born  1872. 

Dr.  Semple  is  of  an  old  and  well  known  family,  and  repre- 
sented to  be  a  gentleman  of  worth  and  solid  acquirements,  highly 
respected  and  esteemed. 

Daniel  Webster  Reamey  was  born  August,  1839,  and  married 
February  18th,  1870,  Bettie  Redd  Dillard,  and  they  have  one 
child,    Overton    Redd  Reamey. 

Henry  Clay  Reamey,  M.  D.,  was  born  A])ril  7th,  1841,  and 
died  September  18th,   1861.     He   had  just    graduated  in  medicine 
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and  pnterod  upon  the  practice  of  liis  protcssion  wlioii  tlic  \\:\r 
broke  out.  He  enlisted  ;is  ,i  piM\,i1c,  I)u(  \v;is  sdim  pvoiiioted  to 
assistant  surgeon,  and  was  unwearied  in  liis  atti'iitive  de\'otion  to 
the  sick  in  the  hospital  at  Manassas  .liinction.  lie  had  a  most 
unselfish  nature,  that  felt  tenderly  for  the  sutfci-iuiis  of  others, 
and  day  and  niuht.  with  sleepless  A'iiiilance.  lie  nursed  the  sick 
and  dyinu-.  until  he,  too,  fell  a  victim  to  that  dreadful  camp-fever 
that  cut  off  so  many  thousands  of  younu'  men,  the  flower  and 
hope  of  many  a  fair  home  in  the  then  |ii"os|iei'ous  and  still  always 
beautiful   ".Southern   Land."" 

Remarkably  handsonu^  and  iiraccfiil  in  pei-son,  kind  and  t;ood- 
hearted,  with  t>-ood  sense  ami  ^-ood  habits,  he  had  many  friends 
and  admirers.  The  universal  sori-ow  manifested  in  his  native 
place  for  his  early  deatli  iinlicated  that  his  was  no  oi'dinary 
character.  And  to  this  day  is  his  memory  cherished,  and  the 
name  of  Harry  Reamey  tenderly  ami  nn^urnfully  spoken  of  as 
one  whose  precious  young  life  was  so  early  laid  uinm  the  "altai- 
of  sacriiice,"  in  a  cause  which,  however  useless  and  mistaken, 
was   mad(»   sacred   by  such   costly  gifts. 

Lucy   Jaxk    Reamey,  born    Feln-uary   2d,  184"),  married    James 
W.  Smith,  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  and   they  ha^e  had   three  chihli'on  : 
Lucy   Bell,  born   October  24th,  1868. 
Anne  Lyne,  born   November   loth.   187*  >. 
Lyne  Starling,  born   April   14th,  1872. 
For  further  particulars  see  under  Smith. 
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foHN  WiNSTDN  Price  was  a  member  of  an  nkl  and 
respectabk'  family  i>f  Welsh  origin,  long  settled  in 
Virginia.  After  receiving  a  collegiate  education,  he 
entered  the  law  oltice  of  John  Marshall.  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  where  he  studied  law  under  his 
^'^  advice  and  supervision,  a  privilege  accorded  to  very 
few.  and  awarded  to  young  Price  on  account  of  supe- 
rior ability.  He  came  to  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  well-read  laAvyer.  and  was  certainly  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man, possessing  unusually  good  conversational  powers  and  a  flow 
of  choice  language.  He  married  in  1830.  and  soon  after  removed 
to  Hillsboro.  Ohio,  where  he  died  after  a  short  illness.  March 
4th.   1865. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  bar  of  Highland  county,  held  at  Hills- 
boro, March  ISth,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and 
present  to  the  meeting  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sad  and 
mournful  feelings  of  the  bar.  occasioned  by  the  sudden  and 
unlocked  for  decease  of  the  Hon.  .1.  Winston  Price,  and  of  the 
high  regard  and  respect  entertainetl  iiy  them  for  his  character." 
The  committee  reported  resolutions,  which  were  placeil  on  reciU'd 
in  the  journal  of  the  Court  of  Coniniou  Pleas,  antl  a  copy,  uiuler 
seal  of  said  court,  sent  to  his  family,  marking  the  high  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  he  wa.-  tield  h\  those  who  had  known  him 
so    long,    and    were    best    (pialitied    to   judge    of   his    .-haractei-    and 
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appreciate  his  worth  and  attainments,  and  from  the  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  and  services  then  prepared,  I  now  quote  some  pas- 
sages : 

"Judge  Price  was  born  in  Hanover  county,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  in  A.  D.  1804,  and  was  prepared  for  college  at  a  pri- 
vate boarding  school  by  Parson  Blair.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  William  and  Mary  College,  and  graduated  with  honor 
four  years  thereafter.  After  completing  his  collegiate  education. 
Judge  Price  studied  law  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  in  the  office 
and  under  the  instruction  of  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and   was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Richmond. 

"  He  came  to  Ohio  in  1827,  settled  in  Columbus,  and  opened  a 
law  office  in  that  city,  where,  in  1830,  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  John   A.  McDowell,  of  that  place. 

"Early  in  the  year  1831  he  came  to  Hillsboro,  and  settled 
here,  practicing  law  in  partnership  with  the  late  General  Richard 
Collins  until  1834,  when  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench  as 
President  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  circuit 
at  that  time  composed  of  the  counties  of  Adams,  Brown,  Cler- 
mont, Highland,  and  Fayette,  having  been  elected  to  that  office  by 
the  legislature  in  the  winter  pi-evious.  At  that  time  the  business 
of  the  circuit  was  arduous  and  laborious,  and  attended,  at  times, 
with  perplexity  and  vexation;  but  in  all  these  trials  he  bore 
himself  nobly,  and  maintained  the  ermine  of  the  jiidge  in  spot- 
less purity.     He  was  an  honest  and  faithful  officer. 

"He  had  been  well  educated  in  his  youth,  and  in  early  man- 
hood had  mastered  the  great  principles  of  the  law,  and  had 
acquired  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  our  complicated  system 
of  government,  so  that,  when  called  to  the  bar,  his  mind  was 
highly  cultivated  and  stored  with  knoAvledge,  and  when  elevated 
to  the  bench,  he  was  fully  qualified  for  the  arduous  and  respon- 
sible duties  of  his  position  in  everything  excejit  experience,  and, 
though  young  in  years,  he  soon  made  an  excellent  judge,  acquir- 
ing  rapidly  the   necessary   experience    and    knowledge   of  men    to 
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(liscluiviiv  hiy  dutios  in  that  station  intelligently,  faithfully,  and 
sati.sfaetorily. 

"On  leavinu'  the  bench  in  1841,  he  pretty  much  s^ave  up  the 
practice  nf  law  and  retired  to  private  life,  where  the  cai'e  and 
education  of  a  nunierou.s  family  and  attention  to  his  private  busi- 
ness thereafter  occupied  his  time. 

"He  was  a  prudent,  careful  man  in  iuisiuess  matters,  and  by 
his  industry  and  assiduous  attention,  accumulated  <»  handsome 
fortune. 

"Those  only  who  knew  him  well  and  intimately  coulil  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  worth  aiul  excellence  of  his  character. 
In  the  social  circle  he  was  an  agreeable,  amiable,  intere.sting,  and 
often  a  highly  instructive  gentlenum;  in  his  family  a  kind,  affec- 
tionate, devoted  husband  and  father,  and  his  loss  to  them  is 
irreparable,  and  by  his  friends  and  intimate  associates  will  be 
deeply  deplored. 

"He  had  fixed  purposes  and  sti'ong  convictions  of  moral  dutv. 
Truth,  justice,  and  integrity  were  the  ])illars  of  his  moral  char- 
acter. 

"During  his  last  sickness,  which  was  painful  though  short,  he 
was  patient  and  resigned.  His  mind  had  been  early  imbued 
with  correct  religious  impressions,  and  though  not  a  member  of 
any  church,  or  a  professor  of  religion,  he  approached  his  last 
moments  with  a  tirm  faith  and  assured  hope  in  C-hrist  as  his 
Savior." 

He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  A.  McDowell  and  Lucy 
Todd  Stjirling,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Starling  and  Susanna 
Lyne. 

Anne  McDov^^ell  was  a  Ijright,  liandsduie  girl,  and  for  many 
years  the  beloved  companion  and  daily  playmate  of  the  writer 
in  the  long,  long  ago.  Although  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of  our 
decadence  when  we  begin  to  dwell  with  more  pleasure  upon  the 
past    than    on    the    present,    he    confesses    to    pleasant    and    vivid 
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recollections  of  those  innocent  and  happy  days  that  now  come 
aci'oss  the  weary  spirit  with  refreshing  iniluence.  She  grew  into 
a  woman  of  uncommon  intelligence  and  capacity,  greatly  contided 
in  and  trusted  by  her  husliand.  \vh()  left  to  her  the  full  and 
entire  control  of  his  estate. 

They  had   ten   children.     The  eldest  daughter  — 

Eliza  Winston  Price,  married  Mr.  James  O'Hara.  (See  under 
O'Hara. 

Lyne  Starling,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  large,  energetic,  tine  looking 
man,  who  died  in  the  twenty  -  fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Lucy  Bell   died  aged  eight  years. 

Joseph   Ferrol   died  in  infancy. 

Anne  McDowell  Price,  when  a  young  gii'l,  reminded  the  writer 
so  forcibly  of  her  mother  that  his  heart  warmed  toward  the 
daughter,  whom  he  has  not  seen  since  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Albert  Childs,  a  hardware  merchant  in  Pittsburgh.  They  have 
two  children. 

John  Winston  died  aged  eleven  years. 

Cornelia  Dabney,  a  bright,  sprightly  girl,  with  a  reputation  for 
wit,  married  Mr.  Jacob  Pugsley,  a  lawyer  and  much  esteemed 
gentleman   in    Hillsboro,  Ohio.     They  have  one  child. 

Ellen,  with  a  sweet  face,  indicative  of  purity  and  gentleness, 
engaging  manners  and  intelligence,  is  an  attractive  young  lady; 
is  not,  at  this  date,  married,  but,  if  reports  are  to  be  credited, 
soon   will    be  to   an    enterprising,  worthy  gentleman   of   Columbus. 

Jack  Winston  is  in  Colorado  attending  to  his  "cattle  ranche." 
and  is  unmarried. 

Overton  Starling  Price  is  said  to  be  tine- looking  and  pmmis- 
ing,  and  is  now  at  an  engineering  school  <|ualifying  himself  for 
a  profession. 
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When,  in  the  course  of  ]>rintiim-,  I  caine  to  J.  W.  Price,  to  my 
.surprise,  I  found  tlie  sheet  containing  my  information  as  to  his 
ancestry  was  missing,  and  as  the  printer  coiild  not  wait,  1  was 
obliged  to  prepare  hastily  from  memory  that  wliich  precedes  the 
extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Bar  meeting,  intending  to  give 
the  further  particulars,  when  I  found  them,  and  which  I  hei'e  do, 
nearly  in  the  language  of  one  of  his  daughters: 

His  great  grandfather  came  over  from  Wales,  and  is  spoken  of 
in  the  family  as  a  remarkably  handsome  man.  He  married  Mary 
Randolpli,  only  daughter  of  Peter  Randolph  of  Chatsworth,  who 
was  a  near  relative  of  John  Randolph  (jf  Roanoke.  They  both 
died  early,  leaving  one  son,  Thomas  Randolph  Price,  who  married 
Barbary  Winston.  Thomas  R.  Price  was  a  man  of  much  ability 
and  force  of  character,  a  warm  and  intimate  friend  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  it  was  through  this  intimacy  that  his  grandson, 
J.  W.  Price,  liecame  a  student  in  Judge  Marshall's  office,  at  a 
time   when    he   had   declined   taking   others   on   account  of  age. 

Thomas  R.  Price  and  Barbary  Winston  had  a  son,  Joseph  Far- 
i*ell  Price,  who  married  his  own  cousin,  Eliza  Farrell  Winston, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  J.  W.  Price. 

On  his  mother's  side,  the  Winstons  came  over  fi'om  England 
at  a  very  early  day,  long  liefore  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
great  grandfather  had  married  a  Miss  Farrell,  of  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, and  she  had  an  only  brother,  a  merchant,  of  Bristol,  who 
traded  with  Virginia,  sent  over  liis  own  A^ssels  with  goods  and 
returned  with  tobacco.  It  was  his  wish  that  his  sister's  eldest 
son,  John  Winston,  should  come  over  and  go  into  his  counting- 
room,  marry  his  only  daughter,  and  succeed  him  in  business. 
Accordingly  he  went  over  when  he  was  about  twenty -one  years 
of  age,  but  liked  neither  the  young  lady  nor  the  business,  having 
left  his  heart  in  Virginia,  no  doubt,  with  Ann  Overton,  whom 
he  subsequently  married. 

In  England  he  formed  the  ac([uaintance  of  General  Gfates,  after- 
ward   fanu)us    in    our    Revolutionary    strua'ffle,  and    when    the   war 
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broke  (nit  determined  to  return  to  America  and  take  part  in  it. 
His  uncle  was  very  much  opposed  to  this,  and  even  threatened 
to  have  him  imprisoned  to  prevent  his  coming;  but  he  ran 
away,  went  aboard  the  vessel  on  which  General  Gates  had  taken 
passage,  who  hid  him  for  three  days,  until  they  were  well  out 
at  sea.  After  arriving  here  General  Gates  accompanied  him 
to  his  home  in  Hanover  county,  and  soon  after  both  joined  the 
American  army.  He  entered  the  service  as  Gaptain,  fought 
through  the  whole  war,  and  came  out  as  Golonel.  He  married 
sometime  during  the  war  Ann  Overton.  He  was  a  man  greatly 
respected,  beloved  and  honored,  but  owing  to  the  great  exposure 
he  had  suffered  in  the  war,  died  early,  at  not  more  than  forty 
or  forty -five.  His  oldest  daughter  was  a  woman  remarkable  for 
her  beauty  and  intellect,  named  Eliza  Farrell  Winston,  after 
the  Miss  Farrell  her  father  was  to  have  married  in  England, 
but   who   afterward    married  an   English    Baronet. 

Eliza  Farrell  Winston  married  her  own  cousin,  Joseph  Farrell 
Price,  and  their  son,  John  Winston  Price,  is  the  subject  of  our 
sketch. 

These  Winstons  are  the  same  family  whose  history  is  given 
somewhat  in  the  life  of  William  Winston  Seaton,  lately  pub- 
lished. 
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'ARNEST  EFFORTS  have  been  made  to  ])rocui-e  a 
tuUer  aoeouiit  of  thii^  family,  but  little  has  lieen 
accom])lished  other  than  the  ability  to  say  it  is  an 
old  and  respectable  one  of  Pennsylvania  origin,  and 
that  James  Smith  and  his  wife,  Anne,  had  two 
children,  John  and  Mary,  born  at  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  married  Mr. 
John  Armstrong,  of  Maysville,  Kentucky,  who  became  quite  an 
influential  citizen  and  merchant,  accumulating  a  large  fortune. 
They  had  several  children,  of  whom  Mary  Ann  married  Richard 
Collins,  of  Maysville.  who.  in  1820,  represented  Highland  county 
in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  living  at  that  time  in  Hillsboro.  where  he 
was  a  lawyer  and  popular  gentleman,  and  afterward  a  law  part- 
ner of  J.  Winston   Price. 

Eliza  married  Richai'd  Henry  Lee,  member  of  the  distinguished 
Virainia   familv  of  that   name. 


John  Smith,  only  son  of  James  and  Ann,  his  wife,  was  born 
1784  and  died  in  18-lo.  In  early  manhood  he  removed  to  May.s- 
ville  and  engaged  in  business,  and  shortly  afterward  established 
himself  in  New  ^larket,  then  the  county  seat  of  Highland. 

Here,  in  1807,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Wadman,  represented 
as  a  beautiful  and  lovely  woman,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah 
^^'adman,  natives  of  Yeovil.  Somersetshire,  England,  where  James 
was  a  freeholder  and  landed  i)roprietor.  coming  to  Highland  county 
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in  1805.  James  was  represented  as  a  man  of  strong  character 
and  good  sense,  of  intiuence  in  his  community,  and  much  respected 
by  his  neighbors. 

When  the  county  seat  was  removed  to  Hillsboro,  Mr.  Smith 
went  there,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  and  for  many  years 
had  the  reputation  of  a  most  upright  and  honest  business  man, 
and   commanded    universal    respect. 

A  friend,  in  writing  of  him   in    Hillsboro.  says: 

•'  Here  he  opened  a  store,  where  he  continued  the  most  honest, 
hospitable,  generous,  upright,  successful  man  until  1842,  when,  on 
account  of  ill  health  and  depression,  brought  on  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  hapjiily  foi-  so  many  years, 
he  abandoned  business  — a  good  many  adjectives,  it  would  seem, 
but  not  half  enough  to  express  his  good  qualities;  for  he  was  so 
much  res])ected  and  beloved  that,  even  yet,  I  am  constantly  hearing 
of  him  through  old  folks  who  knew  him.  and  have  much  to  say 
in   his    praise." 

He  took  no  active  part  in  politics,  and  yet  was  twice  selected 
as  presidential  elector  from  his  district  in  the  good  old  Whig 
times,  and.  on  account  of  his  capacity  and  integrity,  Avas  elected 
by  his  fellow  -  citizens  treasurer  of  his  county. 

John  Smith  and    Sarah    Wadman  had    tivc  children,  as  follows: 

James  Wadman,   born    1808,  died   in    1831. 

Mary  Ann,  born  in  1810.  married,  in  1830,  James  M.  Trimble, 
of  HillsVtoro,  my  old  friend  and  room-mate  at  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. 

John    Armstrong,   born    September   23d,   1814. 

Ueorge    Wadman,  born    1811,  died    April,    1852. 

Sarah  Wadman  Smith,  liorn  1819.  died  August.  1854.  She 
was  pretty,  amiable,  and  of  most  sweet  and  gentle  manners, 
bright  and  cheerfid.  She  married,  in  1842,  Henry  Massie,  who 
died  in  1860.  He  was  a  genial  and  agreeable  gentleman,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  son  of  Nathanial  Massie,  who  tilled  a 
conspicuous   place  in   the  early  annals  of  Ohio,  noted  for  courage, 
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capncity  and  a  genial  nature.  After  Marietta,  he  estahlislied  one 
of  the  earliest  settlements,  Manchester,  on  the  (Jliio,  and  I  believe 
also    laid    out   the    town  of    Chillicothe. 

JoHX  Armstkoxg  Smith  received  a  lil)eral  education  at  the 
Miami  University,  and  graduated  with  credit.  lie  studied  law.  and 
in  due  time  entered  ujion  practice.  lie  was  twice  elected  to 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  and,  in  1850,  to  the  convention  which  gave 
a  new  constitution  to  the  State.  Has  been  twice  elected  to  Coii- 
uress,  and  is  again  a  member  of  the  second  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, now  sitting  at  Cincinnati.  A  man  of  clear  mind,  just  Aiews, 
and  intelligence,  he  wields  much  influence  in  his  community. 

He  married  Jane,  second  daughter  of  John  A.  McDowell  and 
Lucy  Todd  Starling,  :N^ovember  16th,  1837. 

Ja'se  McDowell  Smith,  liorn  in  (_'ohnulius,  Ohio,  Ai)ril  22d, 
1820,  and  educated  at  Xew  Ha\'en,  Connecticut,  was  not  only 
handsome  in  youth,  but  now,  when  past  the  meridian  of  life,  is 
more  than  ordinarily  good  looking.  She  is  a  dear  lover  of  flowers 
and  is  a  successful  cultivator  of  them,  has  a  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion for  scientific  studies  not  usually  possessed  by  women,  and 
has  some  solid  acquirements  therein ;  indulges  occasionally  in  a 
little  poesy,  and  as  a  specimen  of  scientific  mnemonics,  the  writer 
takes  the  liberty  of  appending  the  following  geological  syllabus, 
brought  out  by  her  study  of  geology. 

Of  eras  five,  as  I  ani  alive, 

There   was   life   in   every   oue; 
The  Eozoic,  tliey  say,  enjoyed  its  day 

Wlien  the  earth  was  first  begun. 
The  Palieozoic,  with  rocks  Phitoic, 

Fed   moUusks  and  fislies ; 
Mesozoic  cretaceous,  reptiles  rapacious, 

Without   knives,  spoons  or  dishes. 
Cenozoic  progressing,  the  champlain  possessing, 

With   mammals   recalcitrant. 
But  the  Psychozoic  played   the  heroic, 

With   man   for  its' habitant. 
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And  as  regards  the  modern  theory  of  light  and  colors, 
especially  as  set  forth  by  our  great  modern  scientist,  John 
Tyndall,    the   following  jeu  (V esprit   is    not   bad: 

Professor  Tyndall,  naughty  fellow, 
Says  my  primrose  is  not  yellow ; 
Says  it's  every  other  color, 

Naughty  Tindy   Piudy. 
Little  primrose  tries  so   hard, 
With   brisk   agitations. 
Intensifying   vibrations, 
Increasing  amplitudes 
Of  oscillations 
Through  luminiferous  ether. 
Filling  intermolecular  spaces ; 
And   yet  it  is  not  yellow. 

Naughty  Tindy   Pindy. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  scientific  field  where  one  of  the 
dearest  cousins  in  the  connection  appears  to  advantage.  It  is 
in  the  social  and  domestic  circle  where  her  best  qualities  are 
manifested.  And  what  greater  praise  than  to  say  she  is  a  beloved 
and  respected  mother  in  a  happy  and  cultivated  family,  a  favorite 
among   her   kindred,  friends,    and    acquaintances. 

J(ihn   A.    Smith    and  Jane,    his   wife,   had   children,    as   follows : 

John   Adair   Smith,    born    1838,    died   in    1839. 

James  Wadman  Smith,  born  April  2d,  1840,  and  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  received  a  collegiate  education,  is  an  intelligent, 
cultivated  and  agreeable  gentleman,  having  a  stock  farm  of 
several  thousand  aci-es  in  Hardin  county.  He  lives  easy,  and 
performs  the  part  of  gentleman  farmer  in  good  style  and  with 
commendable    success. 

He  married  Lucy  Jane  Reamey,  of  Virginia,  who,  coming  to 
Ohio,  when  (piite  young,  to  attend  school,  was  prevented  for  some 
years  from  returning  to  the  home  and  friends  of  her  childhood  by  the 
rigid  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  the  different  sections 
and  States,  even  by  letter,  during  the  civil  war  wliicli  liad  l)roken 
out — one  of  the  trying  experiences  of  that  period. 
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Jaine;<   and   Lucy   have   had    three   children : 

Lucy   Bell,  born    October   24th.   1868. 

Annie   Lyne,  born  November  13th,   1869.  died    Octolier.   187' ». 

Lyne  Starlinii'.  born  Aju'il    14th.   1872. 

William   McDowell   Smith,  born   in    1845,  died   1846. 

Sallie  Wadman,  born  in  1843,  died   1855. 

Lyne  Starling  .Smith,  Ijorn  1847,  graduated  at  Kenyon  College, 
ha.s  completed  a  cour.se  of  law  studies,  and  been  admitted  to  the 
bar:  is  a  good  looking,  intelligent  person,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
young  manhood,  and  having  good  opportunities,  social  and  other- 
wise, his  fi'iends  hope  to  hear  from  him  hereafter  in  some  honor- 
able and  respectable  way. 

L'vin  McDowell  Smith,  the  youngest  child,  now  ten  years  old, 
is  said  to  be  smart  and  promising. 
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'HE  Xeils  are  of  Seotcli  extraction,  and  the  iirst  of 
tliis  family  settled  in  Kentucky  soon  after  coming 
to  America.  The  late  William  Neil,  8r.,  came  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  about  1818,  and  soon  succeeded  Mr. 
Williams  as  cashier  of  the  old  Franklin  Bank.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and  energy,  and  was 
the  first  person  who  built  a  boat  on  the  Olentangy, 
and,  collecting  a  cargo  of  produce,  floated  it  down  the  Scioto, 
()hi(j,  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  He  had  pre\^iously 
made  a  similar  venture  with  Hour,  and  transshipping  it  at  New 
Orleans,  proceeded  with  it  across  the  ocean  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  disposed  of  his  cargo. 

He  formed  the  Ohio  Stage  Company,  which,  in  its  dtiy,  attracted 
much  attention  and  was  a  great  enterprise,  and,  by  means  of  its 
far-reaching  connections  and  arrangements,  furnished,  for  many 
years  before  the  existence  of  railroads,  almost  the  only  means  of 
rapid  and  certain  travel  for  a   large  portion  of  the  West. 

He  built  the  Neil  House,  at  the  time  the  most  commodious 
hotel  in  Central  Ohio,  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  foresight, 
became  the  owner  of  much  real  estate  in  and  around  Columbus, 
and  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  He  retained  his  activity  and 
vigor  throughout  a  long  life,  which  reached  beyond  eighty  years. 
In  1819-20  })olitics  ran  pretty  high  in  Franklin  county,  and 
some  sectional  spirit  was  manifested  by  parties  arrayed  against 
each  other,  one  known  as  the  Kentucky  party,  headed  by  Lucas 
Sullivant,  the  Neils,  McDowells,  Colonel  Doherty,  General  Tom 
Flournoy,  and  others,  against  the  Yankee  party,  or  New  Eng- 
landers,  led    by    the    Parishes.   Gustavus   Swan,   and    others.      The 
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contest  was  upon  the  election  of  a  representative  to  the  legisla- 
ture. John  Adair  McDowell,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Sullivant, 
was  the  candidate  of  the  first  party,  and  Orris  Parish,  a  law- 
yer, was  the  favorite  of  the  other.  The  contest  was  warm  and 
wordy,  with  many  handbills  and  broadsides,  and  much  newspaper 
literature,  many  threats,  some  challenges,  but  no  lilood  shed. 
McDowell  was  elected,  and  to  celebrate  the  victory  Mr.  William 
Neil  gave  a  famous  supper,  long  talked  about,  in  which  Ken- 
tucky hoe  cake  and  A'irginia  Johnny  c-ake  were  ciins])icuous,  and 
no  doiibt,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  moistened  with  a  due 
allowance  of  "old  rye." 

His  wife  was  a  most  amiable  antl  o.\eni])lary  christian  woman, 
an  active  and  zealous  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  noted  for 
her  charities  and  benevolence,  honored  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  her.  The  "Hannah  Neil  Mission"  commemorates  her  name 
and  good  deeds. 

Robert  Elkin  Neil,  their  eldest  living  son,  has  exhibited  a 
sound  and  ])ractical  judgment,  and  is  a  sagacious  and  successful 
business  man,  engaged  in  enterprises  which,  while  benefiting  the 
city,  are  adding  greatly  to  his  large  patrimony. 

He  married  Jane  Marshall  Sullivant,  eldest  child  of  Wil- 
liam S.  Sullivant,  who  was  artless  and  ingenuous  as  a  child,  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  as  a  girl,  and  amiable  and  womanly  in  her 
married  life.  A  discreet  and  affectionate  mother,  she  sought  for 
her  daughters  thoroughness  in  education  as  well  as  accomplish- 
ments: is  i\  notable  housewife,  exhibits  a  refined  and  elegant  taste 
in  the  embellishment  of  her  hdiue,  and  commands  warm  admira- 
tion and  love  in  the  social  as  well  as  the  domestic  circle.  They 
had    two    daughters    and    one    son,  the    latter  dying  in    infancy. 

First,  Jane  Marshall,  a  handsome  girl,  who  was  much  admired 
in  Washington  society,  of  which  she  was  an  acknowledged  and 
accepted  Ijelle  at  the  time  her  uncle.  Ex -Governor  Dennison  of 
Ohio,  whose  wife  is  Ann  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Neil, 
was  Postmaster  General   in  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet.     Now  in 
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the  maturity  of  womanhood,  Jenny  is  thought  by  some,  in  her 
role  of  wife  and  mother,  more  beautiful  than  l}efore. 

She  married  Colonel  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
a  gentleman  of  culture  and  attainments,  who,  as  a  student,  spent 
live  years  in  France  and  Germany,  and,  returning  to  England, 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  London.  He  then  passed 
some  time  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  but  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  breaking  out,  he  immediately  returned  home,  enlisted, 
and  entered  the  army  as  a  |)rivate.  and  rose  through  all  the 
grades  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  serving  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. He  was  twice  wounded,  and  lost  a  limb  in  the  service  at 
Grettysburg.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  a  commission  in 
the  regular  army,  serving  in  the  War  Department  until  1870, 
when  he  was  honorably  retii-ed  on  account  of  wounds,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  business  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  They  have  had 
five  children : 

Robert  Elkin  Neil  Dodge,  born  January  24th,  1867. 

Emily  Pomeroy  Dodge,  born  August  29th,  1868. 

Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge,  born  July  30,  1870,  died  Sei)t.  25,  1871. 

Theodora  Dodge,  born  September  24th.   1871. 

Jane  Marshall  Dodge,  born   April   27th.   1873. 

Lucy,  second  daughter  of  Robert  E.  and  Jane  Neil,  also  a  good 
looking  and  attractive  girl,  an  amiable  and  lovable  woman,  was 
recently  married  to  Major  William  Wilberfoi'ce  Williams,  a 
polished  and  agreeable  gentleman,  of  an  old  family,  who,  though 
properly  belonging  to  the  navy,  won  his  title  while  serving  with 
the  land  forces  during  the  late  war.  \A^hile  in  command  of  a 
gunboat  on  the  ('hesapeake,  he  rendered  gallant  and  elticient 
service  before  Newbern.  North  Carolina,  for  which  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant  Commander  and  Na\'al  Inspector,  an  honor 
rai'ely  conferred  on  so  young  a  man.  He  was  recently  stationed 
at  the  naval  ]iost  at  Portsmouth.  New  Hainjjshire.  and  is  now 
(Decembei*,  1873,)  on  board  the  flag-sliiji  Colorado,  sent  to  Cub;iii 
waters. 
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Mr.  Williams  and  Lucy  have  one  child,  a  fine,  robust  specimen 
of  a  baby  boy,  Robert  Elkin  Neil  Williams,  born  February  9,  1873. 

Robert  Neil,  senior,  brother  to  William,  has  been  a  resident 
of  Columbus  for  fifty  years,  was  engaged  in  staging  operations 
with  his  brother,  like  him  obtained  much  valuable  real  estate, 
and  is  a  man  of  wealth.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev. 
James  Hoge,  founder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
he   was   the   acceptable   pastor  for  over  fifty  years. 

Robert  S.  Neil,  son  of  Robert  senior,  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  and  is  a  tall,  well  proportioned,  good  looking,  active,  and 
obliging  man,  who  carries  on  a  stock  farm  in  Madison  county. 
He   married   Pamela    Brashear,  daughter  of  Joseph  Sullivant. 

Pamela  was  a  graduate  of  the  Columbus  High  School,  taking 
the  honor  of  the  valedictory,  and  gained,  during  her  course,  a 
character  for  ability  and  scholarship  that  was  well  earned.  In 
her  unmarried  life  she  was  considered  brilliant  and  attractive, 
the   center  of  a  circle  of  warm    and   admiring  friends. 

A  fluent  and  graphic  writer,  her  letters  have  been  a  delight 
to  friends  and  the  family  circle.  Endowed  with  fine  conversa- 
tional powers,  cultivated  and  intellectual,  she  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  talented  of  my  family.  While  residing  at  Woodside, 
the  large  and  beautiful  farm  of  her  husband,  she  discharged  the 
duties  of  mother  and  farmer's  wife  with  commendable  ability,  a 
generous  and  agreeable  hospitality,  and  impressed  her  surround- 
ings with  her  good  taste   and   strong  individuality. 

Robert  and  Pamela  have  had  two  fine  boys  and  one  daughter: 

First,  David  Birney  Neil,  whom  she  named  after  her  cousin, 
General  Birney,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Army  of  the 
Pot(»mac,  in  the  division  of  the  gallant  Phil.  Kearney,  and  died 
from  disease  caused  by  fatigue  and  exposure  in  the  service.  David 
had  been  her  tutoi-  and-  instructor  in  early  girlhood. 

Second,  Joseph  Sullivant  Neil. 

Third,  Margaret,  a  lovely,  promising  child,  who  died  in  infancy. 
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'IIOITLD   A   PERSON,  taking   up   the    f^tudy   of   American 
■^     history   for    the    tirst    time,   be   t-ompeUcd    to    get    his 
knowledge,  as    so  many  have  done,  from  the  ordinary 
popuhir  and  school   histories,  written  to  order  and   to 
sell,  by  some  enterprising  Eastern  publisher,  he  would 
receive   but  a  partial  and  superticial   view,  often  tind- 
(^;         ing    more    space    devoted    to    local    and    unimportant 
New   England   events  than   to   some  whole  States. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  Puritans,  such  a  one  might 
easily  suppose  no  other  people  had  any  part  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  or  that  any  other  element  had  impressed 
itself  in  any  valuable  way  ui)on  the  character  of  the  country,  its 
laws,  or  institutions. 

But  much  that  is  most  valuable  in  our  laws  and  constitutions 
was  the  common  inheritance  of  our  forefathers,  and  brought  with 
them  from  the  mother  country,  and  freedom  of  religious  belief 
or  liberty  of  conscience  was  certainly  not  a  Puritan  character- 
istic. On  the  contrary,  their  religious  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tions caused  the  founding  of  other  colonies,  subsequently  States 
of  the  Union.  Now,  while  acknowledging  very  many  excel- 
lencies and  assigning  much  influence  to  the  Puritan  element  in 
the  early  affairs  of  the  country,  I  can  not  concede  everything  to 
them ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  assumption  was  truthfully  and 
wittily  rebuked  some  years  ago  at  the  Astor  House  New  England 
dinner,  commemorating    the    landing  of    the    Pilgrim    Fathers,    on 
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which  occasion  the  Catholic  Archbishop,  the  distinguished  John 
Hughes,  gave  his  celebrated  toast,  "Pljamouth  Rock,  the  Blarney 
Stone  of  the  Yankees." 

Were  I  a  student  of  history  desirous  of  reaping  the  harvest 
fi'om  a  little  known  and  almost  untrodden  field,  it  would  be  a 
pleasing  task  to  show  the  im]3ortant  influence  of  the  Huguenot 
and  Scotch  and  Scotch -Irish  element  in  shaping,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, the  early  events  preceding  and  during  our  Revolution. 
The  descendants  of  these  people  were  universally  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  and  were  found  in  the 
pulpit,  in  popular  assemblies,  among  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  on  the  battle  fields,  giving  their  weight 
and   influence   to   its   cause. 

Even  now,  wherever  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians  are  found,  they  are  generally  quiet,  mortil, 
law-abiding,  industrious  people,  minding  their  own  business,  while 
having  firm  and  positive  convictions  on  public  alfairs. 

The  ancestors  of  Andrew  Denny  Rogers  were  Scotch -Irish 
Presbyterians  on  both  sides  of  his  family,  descendants,  most 
likely,  of  the  Covenanters,  driven  out  of  Scotland  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions,  and  settled  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  prob- 
able they  were,  with  the  McDowells  and  Irvins,  participants  in 
the  siege  of  Londonderry.  They  came  to  this  country  from  the 
county  of  Derry,  Ireland,  and  his  great  grandfather,  William, 
settled,  long  before  the  war  of  independence,  in  what  is  now 
Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  an  industrious,  repu- 
table farmer.  He  had  four  sons,  Richard,  James,  Andrew,  and 
Jeremiah.  The  latter  settled  in  Beaver,  and  was  father  to  John 
Rodgers,  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  served  Avith  credit  in  the 
war  of  1812. 

Richard,  son  of  William,  and  grandfather  to  Andrew  Denny, 
the  subject  of  our  brief  sketch,  removed  from  Dauphin  to  Cum- 
berland county,  and  settled  on  Conodoquinett  creek,  and  was  also 
a   farmer.      He   married   a    Miss    Denny,  ])roV)ably  related   to   the 
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Dennys  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  but  as  to  this  I  have 
not  time  nor  the  ojiportunity  to  verify  now.  He  had  four  sons, 
William,  James,  Andrew,  and  Denny.  Of  these,  James  married 
first  Jane  Quigly,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  Secondly,  he 
married  Miss  Jane  Linn,  by  whom  he  had  James,  an  infant 
daughter,  and  — 

Andrew  Denny  RoditErs,  now  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  his  mother's  side,  the  Linns,  his  g.  g.  grandfather,  \^^il- 
liam,  came  from  Ireland  at  a  very  early  day,  and  settled  near 
Sliippensburgli,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  a  farmer.  William 
Linn,  grandson  of  the  above,  was  a  distinguished  Presbyterian 
dixine  and  theological  writer,  settled  over  a  church  in  New  York 
C'ity.  He  was  a  cotemporary,  great  admirer,  and  personal  friend 
of  Washington,  a  member  of  the  "Society  of  the  Cincinnati," 
and  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington  was  \'ery  able  and 
eloquent,  giving  him  great  reputation.  His  son,  John  Blair  Linn, 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  at  I'hiladelphia. 

This  J.  B.  Linn  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  a  pi-eacher  and 
poet.  His  principal  work  was  entitled  "Valerian,"  but  he  was 
brought  into  prominence  chiefly  by  his  controversy  with  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Joseph  Priestly,  a  Unitarian  preacher,  who,  on  account 
of  his  religious  and  political  o^jinions,  was  subjected  to  persecu- 
tions in  his  own  country,  England,  and  came  to  America,  where 
he  died  in  1804.  Dr.  Priestly  was  an  able  man,  both  in  theology 
and  science,  having  made  important  discoveries  among  the  gases 
and    laid   the   foundation  of  pneumatic  chemistry. 

After  A.  D.  Rodgers  left  Jetferson  College,  Canonsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, he  came  to  Ohio  and  settled  at  Spring-field,  and  became 
a  lawyer.  In  1856-7  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  fi-om 
Clarke  county,  and  removed  soon  after  to  Columbus,  having  mar- 
ried Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  William  S.  Sullivant  and  Eliza  G. 
Wheeler.  After  practicing  law  here  a  few  years,  he  abandoned 
the  profession,  joined  the  L^nion  army,  and  became  paymaster 
therein,    and    is    now    an    active    business    man    and    banker,    and 
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regarded  as  a  solid  and  reliable  person,  highly  respected  and 
esteemed,  and  every  way  a  most  excellent  and  reputalde  gen- 
tleman. 

Eliza  CI.  Sullivant,  his  wife,  was  a  charming  girl,  much 
admired  and  courted  for  her  beauty  and  amiability,  and,  since 
her  marriage,  a  good  manager  and  practical  housekeei^er,  a  sensi- 
Itle  and  affectionate  mother,  having  six  amiable,  sweet-tempered, 
and  promising  children.  She  presides  over  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold, and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  hap]\v  one,  where  mutual  1(»\(' 
and  respect  is  the  guiding  ]irinci|)le.  The  children  are  named 
respectively  William  Starling  Sullivant.  Linn,  Jane.  Denny. 
Emma,    and    Eliza. 
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ENRY  E.  Caukixgtux,  ^du  uf  Miles  M.  (';in-iii,u,ton 
and  Mary  Beubee,  was  l^oru  at  W'alliiigtnrd,  Con- 
necticut, March  2d,  bS24;  uraduated  at  Yale  College 
with  the  class  of  1845;  was  instructor  in  chemistry 
and  the  Gfreek  language  at  Irving  Institute,  Xew 
York,  for  eighteen  months;  attended  the  Yale  Law 
School  in  1847-8,  and  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
October,  1848.  Practiced  law  with  A.  F.  Perry  for  two  years, 
and  with  Ex  -  CTOvevnor  Dennison  eight  years.  Was  appointed 
Adjutant  Greneral  of  Ohio  by  Grovernor  Chase  in  1857,  and  after- 
ward by  Governor  Dennison  also,  resigning  this  commission  wlien 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  18th  United  States  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
May,  1861.  Was  appointed  Brigadier  General  of  United  States 
Volunteers,  November,  1862,  and  stationed  on  detached  duty  at 
Indianapolis  as  mustering  oifieer  and  District  Commander,  and 
directed  the  organizing  and  equipping  of  the  many  gallant  regi- 
ments that  Indiana  sent  out  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  this  service  in  1865,  and,  joining  his 
regiment  in  Kentucky,  was  ordered,  in  Xovember,  to  Nebraska 
with  troops,  and  up  into  the  Indian  country  about  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  where  he  built  Fort  Phil.  Kearney,  (now  Fettermanj, 
which  was  headquarters  of  his  command,  "East  Sub -District." 
He  was  in  command  here  when  the  unfortunate  massacre  of  Fet- 
terman  and  his  party  took  place. 

In  May,  1866,  he  commanded  an  expediti(jn  to  estal)lisli  a  wagon 
road   through   Dacotah  to   Virginia   Citv;   in   1869  was   assigneil  to 
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the  Chair  of  Military  Science  in  Wabash  College ;  in  1870  was 
placed  on  the  army  retired  list  at  his  own  request,  owing  to 
disabilities  contracted  in  the  service.  Under  act  of  Congress 
giving  to  retired  officers  the  election,  he  chose  to  retain  the  chair 
already  occnpied,  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  life  work  in  con- 
nection with  a  polytechnic  deijartment,  instituted  l\y  him  in  1871. 

He   married,  in    1851  — 

MarctARET  Irvin  Sullia'axt,  eldest  child  of  Joseph  Sullivant. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  and  the  troops  to  the  West,  and 
in  "Absaraka,  or  the  Home  of  the  Crows,"  (an  Indian  tribe),  is 
recorded  her  experience  as  the  wife  of  an  officer  on  the  plains. 
She  passed  through  many  hardships  and  trying  scenes,  especially 
the  dreadful  massacre  at  Fort  Phil.  Kearney,  where,  in"  conse- 
(pience  of  disol)edience  of  m-ders,  a  large  detachment  of  men  and 
officers  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade  and  was  totally  destroyed, 
rumors  of  her  (»wn  capture  by  the  savages  reaching  her  relatives 
with  the  lirst   accounts  of  that  sad  affair. 

The  general  officer  commanding  the  district  had  more  than 
once  been  warned  and  notitied  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the 
Indians,  and  reinforcements  asked  for,  but,  secured  in  good  and 
comfortable  quarters  in  the  settlements,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
and  left  the  little  garrison  in  the  wilderness  to  protect  them- 
selves the  l)est  way  they  could.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
screen  the  criminal  negligence  and  incompetency  of  the  district 
commander,  that  public  opinion  and  the  blame  should  be  directed 
elsewhere,  and  accordingly,  without  an  investigation  or  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Phil.  Kearney  was 
summarily  deposed  from  command  and  ordered  to  a  distant  [)ost. 

In  the  dead  of  winter,  with  the  thermometer  at  thirty  degrees 
below  zero,  Margaret  endured  this  march  through  a  hostile  Iiulian 
country.  Now,  in  tlic  light  of  all  the  circumstances,  this  dreadful 
winter  luai'cli,  as  cruel  as  it  was  unnecessary,  could  have  had  no 
other  oliject  than  to  cover  up  the  negligence  of  the  sujierior 
officer,   and    to   supjjress    all    inquiry   by   the    sacritice  of  tlie    little 
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party  of  women  and  children,  and  the  handt'nl  of  soldiers,  their 
escort,  and  they  simply  owed  their  escape  from  massacre  to  the 
intense  cold,  which  prevented  (Men  the  savaues  from  facim:'  its 
rigor;  for  of  all  the  party,  a  large  majority  snffered  from  frost 
bites    and   frozen    limbs. 

On  all  occasions  Margaret's  coui'age  and  eiidnrance,  delicate 
woman  as  she  was,  rose  with  the  necessity,  and,  in  all  situations, 
commanded  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  those  around  her. 

Of  tine  form  and  size,  she  was  commanding  in  pi'csence,  gentle 
and  dignitied  in  deportment.  3Iodest  and  retiring  by  nature, 
retined  and  cultivated  in  taste,  yet  tirm  and  decided  when  requi- 
site, she  was  altogether  of  a  high  type  of  womanhood,  and  loved 
and  respected  by  relatives  and  fi'iends.  She  died  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Indiana,  May  11,  1871.  Of  several  children,  but  two  sons 
survive  her.  Henry  has  a  l)right  mind  and  manly  traits,  and 
we  hope  for  a  useful  career  for  him.  He  passed  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  the  naval  school  at  Annapolis,  but  not 
Ijeing  of  sutficient   age,  has  gone  on  a  cruise  during  the  interval. 

James  is  yet  but  an  undeveloped  boy. 

Mary  McDowell  was  born  October  oth,  18-52,  and  died  Ajiril 
7th,  1854. 

Margaret  Irvin,  born  Thanksgiving  day,  November  22,  18-55, 
died  .July  25th,  1856. 

Henry  Sullivant,  born   August    5th,  1857. 

-Joseph  iSullivant,  born  June  9th.  18-59,  died  8e]itember  29tli, 
18.59. 

-James    Beebee,  born    October   23d.   1860. 

:Morton.  born    January  23d,   ISfU.  died    Ausiust    23d.  1864. 
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[II1NEA8  B.  Wilcox,  a  nieinbev  of  this  family,  wa^  (^f 
guod  Xew  England  stock,  who  settled  in  Connecticut 
at  an  early  day.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
was  a  good  classii-al  scholar,  especially  excelling  in 
the  (Tvcek  language,  in  which  he  kept  u})  his  [)r(iti- 
ciency  to  his  hitest  days  Ijy  frequent  reading  and 
reviewing  of  the  best  authors,  particularly  of  Homer 
and  the  Greek  Testament.  After  completing  his  collegiate  course, 
he  studied  law,  and  came  to  Columbus  about  1821,  and  soon  took 
a  high  position  at  the  bar.  being  a  well  informed  lawyer  well 
grounded  in  his  profession,  and  highly  valued  by  his  brethren,  who 
frequently  sought  his  advice  and  opinions.  His  law  lil^rary  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  probably  belonging  to 
any  individual  in  the  .State,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  the 
judges  of  the  courts,  both  United  States  and  Supreme,  while  sit- 
ting in  Columbus,  particularly  rich  as  it  was  in  English  law  and 
reports,  furnishing  precedents  and  principles  so  -s-alualde  to  our 
own  courts.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  personal 
integrity,  of  great  benevolence  and  charity,  a  tine  type  of  a  con- 
scientious and  christian  lawyer,  attending  with  great  diligence 
and  fidelity  to  the  cases  of  his  clients  when,  in  his  opinion,  they 
had  a  just  cause,  but  discouraging  litigation  for  the  mere  sake 
of  litigation  or  procrastination,  and  utterly  refusing  to  lend  him- 
self or  his  great  legal  attainments  to  any  unjust  case,  however 
large  and  tempting  the  fee.  Hi-  was  author  of  several  useful 
and  popular  legal  works,  and  his  death  was  considered  a  loss 
to  the  profession   at   large. 
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He  married  Miss  Andrews,  of  a  well  known  and  highly  respect- 
able family,  of  which  J.  W.  Andrews,  of  Columbus,  and  Judge 
Andrews,  of  Cleveland,  now  a  representative  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  are  members. 

James  Andrews  Wilcox,  only  son  of  P.  B.  Wilcox,  after 
receiving  an  education  at  Yale  College,  studied  law  with  his 
father,  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  is  a  lawyer  in  good  stand- 
ing, United  States  Commissioner,  and  contidential  and  managing 
attorney  for  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  at  a  good  salary.  Is 
reputed  a  gentleman  of  ability,  honor,  and  upright  character, 
wielding  an  influence  in  his  church,  of  which  he  is  vestryman, 
and   commanding  the   confidence   and   res2Ject   of   his   fi'iends. 

He  was  Colonel  of  the  113th  Ohio  regiment  in  the  late  war, 
United  States  Provost  Marshal  General  for  Ohio,  and  for  merito- 
rious services  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  General. 

He  married  — 

Lucy  Madison  Sullivant,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
Eliza.  She  was  possessed  of  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  good 
looks,  was  considered  a  beauty  by  many,  and  was  quite  a  belle; 
a  favorite  in  the  family  circle,  admired  and  popular;  in  her 
married  life,  she  discharges  the  duties  of  wife,  mother,  and  mem- 
ber of  society  in  an  exemplary  manner.  For  a  long  time  past 
member  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  she  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  charitable  enterprises  of  the  city;  is  a  valued 
and  useful  member  of  the  Ejjiscopal  church,  and,  although  for  a 
long  time  in  delicate  health,  is  still  charactei'ized  by  spirit  and 
energy.  Generous  and  hospitable,  she  is  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends   and  acquaintances. 

Lucy  and  James  have  four  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Mary  S.,  is  considered  handsome,  sprightly,  amiable,  and 
intelligent. 

James  Bacon,  Lyne  Starling,  and  Sherlock  Andrews  are  prom- 
ising boys,  but  too  young  to  have  developed  anything  very  striking. 
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^HRLSTOPHER  Yancey  Thomas  is  a  descendant  of 
an  English  Baronet,  whose  son,  Walter,  came  to 
America,  having  in  charge  a  small  colony  estah- 
lishcd  by  his  father,  located  near  what  is  now- 
known  as  Pannil's  Bridge,  in  Campbell  county, 
Virginia.  Walter  married  Miss  Joyce  Watkins, 
and  hfid  three  sons,  Philij),  Xathanial,  and  Jacob, 
each  of  whom  had  two  sons.  Philip  married  Miss  Judith  Bolton, 
and  iiad  two  sons,  Ichabod  and  John.  •  The  latter  married  Miss 
Nancy  Watkins,  of  Halifax  county,  Virginia,  and  they  had  one 
son,  Christopher  Yancey  Thomas,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
was  born  in  Pittsylvania  county,  Virginia,  March  24th,  1S18,  and 
May  13th,  1858,  married  Mary  Anne  Reamey,  daughter  of  Colo- 
nel Daniel  Reamey,  and  settled  at  Martinsville,  Henry  county, 
Virginia,  where  he  now  li^es  and  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, being  a  lawyer  of  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

Possessing  much  industry  and  energy  of  character,  he  has 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  public  improvements  and 
financial  interests  of  his  county,  and  is  recognized  as  a  faithful 
and  competent  public  servant;  for,  of  universally  admitted  integ- 
rity and  capacity,  he  has  held  every  office  of  honor  and  trust  that 
his  county  could  bestow.  Elected  to  the  Senate  of  Virginia  in 
1859-60,  he  was  present  when  the  secession  ordinance  was  prn- 
posed.  A  steadfast  friend  of  the  National  Union,  he  was  most 
earnestly    op]iosed    to   its    dismemberment,    and    boldly    denounced 
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the  efforts  of  the  secessionists  to  dissolve  the  Union.  To  stem 
the  tide  of  State  pride,  (under  the  name  of  State  Rights),  and 
run  counter  to  the  ]iolitic;il  education  and  sectional  jirejudices  of 
a  lifetime,  requii-ed  no  little  courage  and  personal  sacrifice;  for 
the  avowal  of  decided  Union  princijiles  in  his  county  was  quite  a 
dangerous  step,  as  well  as  personally  disagreeable,  for  he  had  to 
endure  a  social  ostracism,  the  alienation  of  intelligent  and  conge- 
nial friends,  the  estrangement  of  relatives  and  connections,  the 
loss  of  professional  status,  the  scorii  of  the  proud,  and  jeers  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  Such  was  the 
perversion  of  public  opinion,  and  so  intolerant,  that  the  prescrip- 
tive bigotry  entered  within  the  sacred  [xn'tals  of  Clod's  own  house; 
for  hitherto  an  influential  and  irreproachable  member  of  the  Epis- 
cojial  church,  and  his  house  the  resting  jdace  of  Bishop  Johns  in 
his  diocesan  visits  to  the  parish,  yet  was  Mr.  Thomas  excommuni- 
cated from  the  church  for  his  opinions  on  national  aftaii's.  With 
unswerving  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions  as  to  the  right  cause, 
he  was,  tliroughout  the  rebellion,  a  consistent  Union  man.  He 
withdrew  from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  gardening  and 
the  improvement  of  his  farms,  and,  in  these  quiet  pursuits,  sought 
refuge  and  repose  from  the  desolation  and  poverty  which  his  pro- 
phetic eye  saw  was  about  to  overwhelm  for  years  his  own  beloved 
State,  and  indeed  all  the  South,  the  legitimate  result  of  the  over- 
turning of  the  system  of  labor,  the  wasting  of  the  Avealth  and 
means  of  the  country,  the  greatly  to  be  deplored  loss  of  life  in 
the  cutting  ott'  of  the  educated  youth  and  talent  of  the  South, 
which  he  believed  would  surely  follow  the  futile  attempt  to  dis- 
member the  Union. 

But  during  these  unhajjpy  times,  a  man  of  his  known  ability 
and  integrity,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  would  have  been  useful,  and  more  than  one  honorable  and 
lucrative  office  was  within  his  reach  had  he  attached  himself  to 
the  Confederate  cause,  but  he  remained  firm  in  a  sense  of  right 
and  duty,  for  nathnal,  not  nectiomd  patriotism  was  his  ruling 
principle. 
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While  to  the  .sound  Mrg-uments  and  patriotic  reasons  of  the 
liusband  for  adlieriiiu'  to  tlie  ITnion  cause,  the  wife  could  offer 
no  scnsililo  refutation.  Au\  witli  a  more  emotional  nature,  had 
cherislied  all  the  section.-il  pride  and  extravagant  enthusiasm 
which  pervaded  the  whole  southern  mind,  so  that  nothing  hut 
mutual  respect  and  forliearance  on  both  sides  could  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  household;  for  four  of  her  brothers  were  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  she  was  called  to  mourn  for  two  whose  young 
lives  wei'e  sacriticc^l  on  the  bloody  plains  of  ]\lanassas,  while  the 
eldest,  as  captain,  occupied  the  post  of  honor  and  of  danger  at 
Point  Lookout.  Her  h(>art,  then,  could,  by  no  studied  argument 
or  array  of  reason,  be  schooled  into  indifference  towaixl  that  cause 
which,  however  unnecessarily  begun,  was  now  made  sacred  to  her 
by  the  shedding  of  such  precious  blood. 

When  at  last  came  the  final  triumph  of  the  Union  cause,  which 
Mr.  Thomas  never  doubted,  he  was  but  too  glad  to  see  and  wel- 
come again  the  "old  flag,"  which  he  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of 
peace,  protection,  and  a  restored  Union.  About  this  time  he  was 
pressed  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  to  accept  the  governor- 
ship of  Virginia  and  carry  out  the  reconstruction  measures  of 
the  administration,  but  he  declined  the  honorable  position,  for 
he  could  not  conscientiously  take  the  prescribed  oath,  for,  although 
resolutely  refusing  to  assist  the  rebellion  in  any  way  by  his  means 
or  his  advice,  yet  he  had  softened  the  asperities  of  war  by  reliev- 
ing the  wants  and  contributing  to  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  his  former  fi-iends 
and  neighl)ors,  and  thus,  in  an  indirect  way,  had  given  them  aid 
and  comfort. 

But  he  was  an  efficient  advocate  of  the  reconstruction  measures 
of  Congress.  In  1867  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican  member 
to  the  State  convention  called  under  the  reconstruction  laws  of 
Congress,  and  took  a  bold  and  decided  stand  in  favor  of  incor- 
porating the  famous  bill  of  rights  into  the  new  constitution,  so 
that  "N'irgiuia  would  never  again,  as  she  had  in  1861,  have  any 
34 
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shadow  of  excuse  for  seceding  from  the  Union.  He  was  an  active 
and  leading  man  in  the  convention,  doing  much  to  sliape  its  pro- 
ceedings to  the  liberal  and  progressive  requirements  of  the  times. 

In  1869  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
when  the  services  of  men  of  his  legal  knowledge  and  enlarged 
experience  of  public  affairs  were  required  to  modify  and  change 
the  laws  so  as  to  conform  to  the  i)olicy  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

When,  after  the  reconstruction,  Virginia  was  again  admitted 
to  the  Union,  and  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  governor  of 
the  State,  Mi".  Thomas  was  the  favorite  candidate  of  the  leading 
Rej)ublicans,  and  could  have  been  elected,  but  a  combination  of 
revenue  officers  and  carpet-baggers  desired  to  further  their  own 
interests  b}^  the  election  of  a  military  governor  of  their  choosing. 
Mr.  Thomas,  thinking  that  angry  contentions  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  spread  of  repuldican  principles,  and  feeling  more  intei'est 
in  them  than  in  his  own  election  as  governor,  peremptorily  with- 
drew his  name  from  the  canvass;  and  although  most  of  the  white 
native  born  Virginians  determined  to  vote  for  some  other  than 
Wells,  the  military  candidate,  and  united  with  the  Conservative 
party  and  again  tendered  the  nomination  to  Mr.  Thomas,  he  again 
refused.  Twice  afterward  he  was  tendered  the  nomination  for 
Congress  on  the  Conservative  ticket,  when,  as  in  the  case  for 
governor,  to  be  nominated  was  to  be  sure  of  an  election,  but  he 
refused,  jsreferring  private  life  to  any  office  that  was  not  a  square 
Republican  one.  He  has  recently  — 1872  —  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Republican  party  of  his  district,  and  will  take  his 
seat  in  the  next  National  legislature. 

Since  the  above  was  Avritten  I  understand  that,  although  Mr. 
Thomas  was  supposed  to  have  been  elected,  his  seat  will  be  con- 
tested on  some  technical  ground. 

He  married  Mary  Anne  Reamey,  and  for  children,  etc.,  see 
under  Reamey,  page  217. 
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)NDER  THE  HEAD  of  Liicy  Todd  Starling  we  have  seen 
that  one  of  her  granddaughters,  Eliza  Winston  Price, 
married  James  O'Hara,  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  the 
son  of  Richard  Butler  O'Hara,  who  was  born  at 
Pittsburgh,  March  21st,  1793,  and  married  Miss 
Mary  Fitzsimmons  in  September,  1820.  Richard 
Butler  O'Hara  was  the  son  of  James  O'Hara,  who 
came  from  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  in  1774,  and  went  directly  to  Martinsburgh,  Virginia, 
whence  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  McCue,  a  merchant  of  that  place, 
with  a  stock  of  goods  to  Pittsburgh  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 
He  soon  went  into  business  for  himself,  was  enterprising  and 
successful,  and  invested  his  profits  in  real  estate,  principally  in 
or  near  Pittsburgh,  and  at  his  death  left  a  very  large  and  valu- 
able estate,  still  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  his  descendants. 

He  built,  in  1797,  the  first  glass  works  erected  west  of  the 
Alleghany  jNIountains,  and,  among  other  enterprises,  built  a 
ship  at  Pittsburgh,  called  the  Cxeneral  Butler,  and  in  March, 
1805,  sent  her  to  Liverpool  with  his  son,  William  C.  O'Hara, 
as  supercargo.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  she  took  on  lead  and 
peltries,  and  at  New  Orleans  filled  up  with  cotton.  On  her  return 
trip  she  was  taken,  near  Havana,  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  under 
the  famous  decrees  of  Napoleon  intended  to  cripple  English  com- 
merce. Her  captors  claimed  that  she  had  an  English  cargo,  and 
the  representation   that   she   was   built  at   Pittsburgh,  a  point  on 
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an  inland  river,  two  thousand  miles  from  tlie  sea;  was  regarded 
as  incredible,  and   therefore   she  was  deemed  a  lawful  prize. 

No  doubt,  there  is  in  possession  of  the  family  much  material 
both  interesting  and  creditable  to  their  ancestor,  and  I  add  some 
things  I  have  picked  up  during  my  own  researches,  which  show, 
accoi'ding  to  all  cotemjjorary  accounts,  that  Greneral  James  O'Hara 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  character,  endowed  with  great  sagacity, 
and   highly  honored   and   esteemed   by  those   who   knew   him. 

In  the  "American  Pioneer,"  a  periodical  published  in  Ohio  in 
1842,  and  devoted  to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  early  his- 
tory, I  find  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  General  George 
Rodgers  Clark,  whose  skill  and  bravery  did  so  much  to  open 
the   then   great   West   for   occupancy  and   settlement: 

PiTTSBUEGH,  Jauuary  24th,  1787. 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  wrote  you  in  August  last  respeetiug  your  accounts  witli  the  United 
States,  but  have  received  no  answer.  As  Mr.  Campbell  could  not  do  anything  in 
them  with  the  Comptroller  General,  he  left  your  power  of  attorney  with  me,  which 
I  have  here.  I  should  be  happy  to  have  the  power  to  serve  you,  and  pressed  for 
a  settlement  as  far  as  I  could.  Mr.  Milligan  would  not  pass  them,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  I  had  no  authority  to  make  any  alteration.  The  charge  of  pay 
for  all  the  intervening  time  between  the  two  treaties  I  apprehend  will  be  disputed. 
However,  as  you  can  not  attend  yourself,  if  you  will  state  the  amount,  and  take 
out  a  new  power  of  attorney,  and  honor  me  with  your  particular  instructions,  I 
shall  attend  to  it  and  cheerfully  endeavor  to  execute  the  business  myself,  or  assist 
any  other  whom  you  may  appoint. 

T  left  a  .small  cargo  of  goods  with  Mr.  Bradshaw,  at  the  Miami,  last  spring,  and 
us  he  has  been  obliged  to  remove,  perhaps  more  than  once,  they  must  be  a  great 
incumbrance  to  him  in  his  other  business.  Whatever  may  remain,  I  would  wish 
you  could  take  on  your  account  and  enable  him  to  close  his  sales,  for  which  you 
and  I  can  settle  hereafter.  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  yon  by  the  first  opportu- 
nity.    I   am,  dear  sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

James  O'Haka. 
Gen.  Geokge  Rodgers  Clark,  Falls  of  Ohio. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  above  of  that  amiability  and  disposi- 
tion to  confer  favors  which  seem  to  have  been  characteristic  of 
General  O'Hara,  and   especially  toward   one  who,  notwithstanding 
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his  o-reat  services,  was  harassed  for  yeai'S  by  the  non- settlement 
of  his  accounts  against  the  fTOvernment;  but  Clark  seems  to  have 
complied  with  his  request  about  the  goods,  for  I  also  liiid  the 
following: 

Received  at  Louisville,  Ajiril  ritli,  1787,  from  James  O'Hara,  by  the  hands  of  .Tolin 
Bradshaw,  one  luindied  and  sixty-four  poumls  live  shillimrs,  Virginia  eurreney,  fm' 
wliieli   I   am   aeeountable   to   the  said   O'Hara,  or   his   order  on   demand. 

U.  R.    Cl.AKK. 

Both  signatures  in  large,  jdain,  bold  hand. 

The  frontiers  and  feeble  settlements  in  Ohio  and  the  West  had 
long  sutfered  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare;  besides  the  direct  loss 
of  life  and  pro})erty,  many  children  had  lost  their  parents,  widows 
mourned  for  murdered  husbands,  women  and  children,  in  cap- 
tivity for  long  years,  had  submitted  to  the  brutality  of  the  savages. 
But  all  was  now  changed  by  the  victory  of  ^^^ayne  on  the  Maumee 
(in  1704),  soon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Grreenville,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  captives,  and  a  real  peace  won  from  the  Indians,  which 
gave  quiet  to  the  Ijorders  and  a  great  impetus  to  the  settlement 
of  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  opened  new  fields  for 
energy  and  enterprise. 

In  \(ilume  two  of  the  "Pioneer,'"  I  find  an  article  alluding  to 
this  period  and  these  events,  as  follows: 

"  Great  national  interests  were  promoted  liy  it.  The  frontier 
posts,  ]MackinaAV,  Detroit,  Niagara  and  Oswego,  which  the  British 
had  continued  to  occupy  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
w^ere  soon  after  surrendered.  The  British  no  longer  possessed 
the  power  of  exciting  the  Indians  to  war  and  of  furnishing  them 
supplies,  which  it  was  alleged'  they  had  been  in  the  jiraetice  (if 
doing." 

After  the  occupation  of  these  posts  by  the  American  army  the 
garrisons  were  to  be  supplied  with  provisions,  ordnance  and  mili- 
tary stores.  These  could  only  be  transported  by  vessels  on  the 
lakes,  which  had  to  be  Iniilt.  fitted  out  and  manned.  This  gave 
profitable  employment  to  a  large  number  of  laborers. 
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Among  others  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  this  new  field  of 
enteri^rise  opened  on  the  lalces  was  General  James  O'Hara,  who 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  (lovernment  to  supply  Oswego 
with  provisions,  which  could  then  be  furnished  from  Pittsburgh 
cheaper  than  from  the  settlements  on  the  Mohawk. 

General  O'Hara  was  a  far-sighted  calculator.  He  had  obtained 
correct  information  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  Salina, 
and  in  his  contract  for  provisioning  the  garrison,  he  had  in  view 
the  supplying  of  the  western  country  with  salt  from  Onondaga. 
This  was  a  project  that  few  men  would  have  thought  of,  and 
fewer  undertaken.  ,The  means  of  transportation  had  to  be  cre- 
ated on  the  whole  line,  boats  and  teams  had  to  be  provided  to 
get  the  salt  from  the  works  to  Oswego,  a  vessel  built  to  trans- 
port it  to  the  landing  below  the  falls,  wagons  procured  to  carry 
it  to  Schlosser;  then  boats  constructed  to  carry  it  to  Black  Rock; 
there  another  vessel  was  required  to  transport  it  to  Erie.  The 
road  to  the  head  of  French  creek  had  to  be  improved,  and  the 
salt  carried  in  wagons  across  the  portage,  and  finally  boats  pro- 
vided to  float  it  to  Pittsburgh.  It  required  no  ordinary  sagacity 
and  perseA^erance  to  give  success  to  this  speculation.  General 
O'Hara,  however,  could  execute  as  well  as  plan.  He  i)acked  his 
flour  and  provisions  in  barrels  suitable  for  salt,  reserving  these 
in  his  contract.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  manufacturers 
and  the  necessary  advances  paid  to  secure  a  supply  of  salt.  Two 
vessels  were  built,  one  on  Lake  Erie,  and  one  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  means  of  transportation  on  all  the  various  sections  of 
the  line  were  secured.  The  plan  fully  succeeded,  and  salt  of  a 
pretty  fair  quality  was  delivered  at  Pittsburgh,  and  sold  at  only 
four  dollars  a  bushel,  just  half  the  price  of  the  salt  obtained  by 
packing  on  horses  across  the  mountains.  The  trade  opened  by 
this  man,  Avhose  success  was  equal  to  his  merits,  and  who  lead  the 
way  in  every  great  enterprise  of  the  day,  was  extensively  prose- 
cuted l)y  others.  A  lai-ge  amount  of  capital  was  invested  in  the 
salt  trade,  and   the   means  of  transportation    so  greatly  increased, 
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that  in  <a  few  years  Pittsl)urg  market  was  .supplied  with  Onondaga 
salt  at  twelve  dollars  per  barrel  of  live  Vtushels. 

In  the  "Life  oi  Riglit  Reverend  John  Hopkins,  tirst  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Vermont,'"  written  by  one  of  his  sons,  we  learn  that  in 
early  life,  before  entering  the  ministry,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  at  or  near  Harmony,  abiiv(>  Pittsburgh.  This 
enterprise  was  not  successful  and  soon  came  to  an  end. 

I  now  qudte  some  paragraphs  from  the  book,  as  giving  informa- 
tiiin  concerning  James  O'Hara  the  elder: 

•'Hut  during  this  first  experiment,  near  Harnumy,  he  had  not 
failed  to  make  new  fi-iends.  Chief  among  these  was  Mr.  James 
O'Hara,  then  the  wealthiest  man  in  Pittsburgh.  A  native  of 
Ireland,  he  had  made  his  entrance  into  Western  Pennsylvania 
before  the  existence  of  wagon  roads,  his  trade  being  carried  on,  in 
a  small  way,  in  bags  borne  by  horses  over  bridle  paths,  which 
were  the  only  means  of  threading  the  otherwise  unbroken  wilder- 
ness. Through  many  years  of  the  humV)lest  and  most  indomitable 
struggle,  he  had  risen  to  the  head  of  that  youthful  community,  and 
his  acknowledged  eminence  was  due  to  his  high  integrity,  his 
great  ability,  and  his  warm  and  genei'ous  heart,  far  more  than  to 
his  Avealth. 

"His  wife  was  a  noble  helpmeet  for  such  a  husband.  Her 
earlier  difficulties  were  never  forgotten.  She  could  remember,  she 
said,  with  what  pride  she  looked  up  to  the  seven -foot  ceiling  of 
the  first  house  she  could  call  her  own,  having  for  so  long  before 
li\"ed  in  a  caljin  whose  accommodations  were  perceptibly  lower. 
Both  of  these  worthy  people  formed  an  attachment  for  my 
father  which  was  cemented  by  innumerable  acts  of  kindness,  and 
not  only  remained  unbroken  during  life,  but  has  on  both  sides 
been  continued  down  to  the  third  generation.  My  father  could 
rarely  speak  of  those  dear  old  friends  of  his  without  visible 
emotion. 

"When  it  was  certain  that  the  winding  up  of  the  partnership  in 
the   business    near    Harmony  would    leave   the   young  iron  master 
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free,  Mr.  O'Hara  proposed  a  new  partnershii?  with  himself.  He 
owned  a  large  propei'ty  near  Ligonier  Valley,  about  forty  miles 
southeast  of  Pittsburgh,  on  which  there  was  an  old  furnace  much 
decfiyed.  He  would  supply  the  capital  needed,  and  the  whole 
management  should  be  in  his  young  partner's  hands.  The  pro- 
posal was  at  once  thankfully  accei)ted,  and  the  work  was  imder- 
taken  promptly  with  cheerful  hope. 

"In  February,  1817,  the  experiment  culminated  in  disaster,  with 
a  deficit  of  |20,000,  the  whole  of  which,  for  the  time  being,  had 
to  be   borne  by  Mr.  O'Hara,  my  father  having  no  capital. 

"Nothing  could  have  been  nobler  than  Mr.  O'Hara's  conduct, 
under  a  state  of  things  which  would  have  goaded  most  men  into 
recrimination,  if  it  did  not  produce  permanent  alienation  or  ill 
will.  He  was  not  unprepared  for  the  result,  indeed,  for  my  father 
had  been  frank  with  him  from  the  tirst,  and  he  knew  well  all 
the  causes    to    which    the    great   loss    was    due. 

"But  few  could  have  anticipated  the  open-handed  cordiality, 
the  undiminished  confidence,  the  cheery  and  hearty  encourage- 
ment, wjth  which  he  faced  the  ugly  Ixilance  sheet,  exonerating 
my  father  from  every  shade  of  blame,  and  assuring  him  of  the 
undiminished  warmth  of  his  friendship.  My  father  wrung  his 
hand,  with  a  heart  too  full  of  gratitude  to  be  able  to  express 
more  than  a  few  broken  words;  but  his  sense  of  that  man's  gener- 
ous kindness  remained  fresh  so  long  as  life  lasted.  It  need  hardly 
be  added  that  the  continued  friendship  thus  pledged  was  abund- 
antly and    repeatedly  shown    in    the   nnist  substantial   manner." 

After  the  failure  of  the  iron  business,  young  Hopkins  deter- 
mined to  leave  Ligonier  Valley  and  turn  his  attention  to  the 
law,  for  wliich  he  had  fur  a  long  time  entertained  a  strong  pre- 
dilection.    I   continue  the   extracts: 

"Upon  arriving  at  Pittsburgh  Mr.  O'Hara,  the  head  of  the 
society  at  that  jtlace,  insisted  that,  at  least  for  a  week,  they 
should  be  his  guests.  My  father  had  returned  from  his  experi- 
ment  at   iron    manufacture,  with   a   wife   and   child,  ten   thousand 
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dollars  of  debt,  and  just  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  his  pocket;  but 
his  friends  were  warmer  than  ever.  It  was  with  reluctance  that 
Mr.  O'Hara  would  part  with  his  yuests  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  he  insisted  that,  as  a  regular  thing,  they  should  dine  with 
him  —  baby  included  —  every  Waturday.  Mr.  O'Hara  also  insisted 
that  my  father  should  dine  daily  with  him,  should  have  a  seat  in 
his  office,  and  'keep  books'  for  him,  a  very  slight  labor;  but  it 
secured  the  use  of  a  quiet  room  for  studying  law  when  not  other- 
wise engaged." 

Young  Hopkins  was  soon  after  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  engaged 
in  a  lucrative  practice,  yielding  him  .f.3,000  a  year,  when  a  change 
of  views  forced  it  on  him  as  a  matter  of  duty  that  he  should 
enter  the  ministry;  but  there  were  many  obstacles  in  the  way. 
No  prospects  could  be  brighter  than  his  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  which  was  yielding  an  ample  sujiport  for  his  family,  with  a 
good  prospect  of  ultimate  wealth.  The  income  of  the  rectorship 
which  was  ottered  to  him  would  not  be  enough  to  maintain  his 
family,  and  especially  he  was  yet  hea\  ily  in  debt  to  the  estate  of 
his  friend  O'Hara,  who  had  died  meanwhile,  and  his  descendants 
knew  that  in  a  few  years  Hopkins  could  fully  liquidate  his  entire 
indebtedness  from  his  practice,  and  his  last  trouble  and  doubt  was 
as  to  his  large  debt  to  the  O'Hara  estate. 

"He  laid  the  case  fully  before  the  heirs,  submitting  it  entirely 
to  their  decision  whether  he  should  or  should  not  continue  at 
the  law  until  their  claim  was  fully  paid.  But  the  noble  spirit 
of  O'Hara  had  descended  with  his  blood,  and  they  unanimously 
declared  they  would  put  no  pecuniary  claim  in  the  way  of  his 
obedience   to   so   manifest    a    call    from    Uod.'" 

This  generous  conduct  decided  the  matter,  and  eventually  gave 
to  the  Episcopal  church  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  distin- 
guished bishops  of  that  denomination. 

James  O'Haka  is  a  fine- looking,  intelligent  gentleman,  and 
has  been  engaged  in  active  business  enter])rises  about  his  native 
city    of    Pittsburgh.      He    bears,   like    his    grandfather,    the    reputa- 
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tion  of  an  honorable,  liberal,  upright  man,  commanding  influence 
and  the  respect  and  e.steem  of  his  fellow  -  citizens.  He  married 
August  30th,  1849— 

Eliza  Winston  Price,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  W.  Price  and 
Ann  McDowell,  who  was  a  handsome,  bright  and  attractive  girl. 
They   have   six   children. 

Nannie  Price,  born  November,  1850,  married  November  21st, 
1873,  the  Rev.  Greorge  B.  Beecher,  Pastor  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  grandson  of  the  distinguished  Lyman 
Beecher,  D.D.  I  have  not  seen  Nannie  since  she  was  grown, 
but    hear    she   is   a   tine   looking,    amiable    and    attractive   person. 

Maiy   S.,  born   Sej^tember,   1852. 

Lucy  Bell,  born    February,  1855. 

Richard  Winston,  born  February,  1857,  said  to  be  a  prepossess- 
ing, promising  boy. 

Jane   McDowell,    Ijorn    March,   1859. 

Jack   Price,  born    May,   1863,   died   May,  1864. 

Having  traced  out  the  descent  along  the  Starling  line,  we  now 
proceed  to  give  some  information  concerning  a  few  of  the  more 
ancient  and  collateral  branches  of  the  connection. 
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iKX.IAMIN    HuBBAR])   was    the    maternal    uncle    with 
whom  our  mother's  ancestor,  young  William  Starling, 
came    to    America,    and    settled    in     King    William 
county,   Virginia,   where   Hubbard  was  an  influential 
and  flourishing  merchant  in  the  little  town   of   Dun- 
kirk, but  having  his  country  residence  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Caroline,  not  far  from  Bowling  Green. 
He  married  a  Miss  Todd,  and  a  daughter  of   these  was  mother 
to  Colonel  James   Taylor,   of   Newport,    Kentucky,   and  his  broth(^i- 
Hubbard  Taylor. 

The  Colonel  John  Todd  killed  at  the  Blue  Licks  and  Judge 
Thomas  Todd,  of  Frankfort,  father  of  Aunt  Ann  Starling  (Uncle 
Ed.'s  wife)  were  no  doubt  of  the  same  family  as  Hubbard's 
wife,  for  they  came  to  Kentucky  ft-om  King  William:  and  either 
this  connection  through  Hubbard,  or  some  closer  one  with  the 
Starlings,  is  the  way  the  name  of  Todd  was  introduced  into  their 
family;  for  Colonel  William  Starling,  my  grandfather,  and  my 
great  uncle  Roderic  Starling,  each  had  a  daughter  named  Lucy 
Todd  Starling.  But  1  leave  the  unraveling  of  this  to  some  one 
of  the  connection  more  fortunately  situated  than  myself.  Old 
Colonel  Taylor  always  claimed  cousinship,  as  I  personally  know, 
with  my  mother's  brother,  Lyne  Starling,  through  this  Hubbard, 
and  so  also,  I  understand,  did  Hubbard  Kavanaugh,  the  Methodist 
Bishop  of  Kentucky.  And  the  present  Colonel  Taylor  of  New- 
port, Kentucky,  informs    me    that    his    father    had    a    family  tree, 
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unfortunately  lost  many  years  ago  when  his  house  was  burned, 
but  of  which  he  thinks  a  copy  is  still  in  existence  in  Clarke 
county,  and  for  which  I  have  made  inquiries,  but  without  success. 
On  this  tree  Colonel  Taylor  says  the  Starlings  were  placed  in 
connection   with    Hubbards.  ;     ' 

Bishop  Ivavanaugh  says : 

"  The  traditions  with  which  I  have  been  familiar  in  regard 
to  this  family  ( Hul iliard )  are  as  follows :  There  were  two  or 
three  bx'others,  I  think  three,  who  came  from  England  to  America 
at  ah  early  day,  one  of  whom  settled  in  Virginia,  one  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  1  am  under  the  impression  that  the  third  settled  in 
North  Carolina.  The  Virginian  was  a  very  respectable  merchant 
and  bore  the  title  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Hubbard."  He  was  the 
father  of  the  present  Colonel  Taylor's  grandmother,  or  his  maternal 
great  grandfather. 

"Colonel  Hubbard  had  three  daughters,  as  1  understand,  one  of 
whom  married  as  above,  and  a  second  married  my  grandfather. 
Dr.  Thomas  Hinds,  and  the  third  married  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Harris;  and  through  these  marriages  both  the  Taylors 
and   Hinds  were  connected  with   the    Englisli    family  of  Hubbard. 

"In  my  travels  I  have  met  Hubbards  from  Massachusets,  and 
also  from  North  Carolina,  and  they  all  trace  back  to  English 
origin  and  early  emigrants  to  America." 

It  is  most  probalile  that  another  daughter  married  the  father 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  afterward  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  he  was  cousin  to  Colonel  James  Taylor,  of  Newport. 
Many  years  ago  I  left  Columbus  with  my  uncle,  Lyne  Starling, 
intending  to  spend  the  summer  on  the  seaboard.  We  stopped  for 
a  little  while  at  Norfolk  and  then  proceeded  north  to  Saratoga 
Springs  where  we  spent  a  few  weeks.  We  were  sitting  one  day 
on  the  long  piazza  of  the  Union  Hotel,  when  a  carriage  was 
driven  up,  from  which  alighted  a  rather  stout  middle  aged  gentle- 
man, with  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  attract  particular  attention 
except  that  he  looked  like  a  plain   sensible   practical  person.     He 
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came  into  the  end  opposite  where  we  were  sitting,  and  after  being 
dusted  and  brushed  off,  quietly  took  n  seat.  Mr.  Starling  hap- 
pening to  look  in  that  direction,  suddenly  arose,  saying,  "There 
is  cousin  Zach.  Taylor,'"  and  went  to  greet  him.  The  meeting  was 
very  cordial.  After  a  little  time  I  joined  them,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  stranger  as  m>/  cousin.  General  Taylor.  I  listened 
for  an  hour  to  a  most  lucid  and  interesting  account  and  details  of 
the  Florida  War,  from  which  the  General  had  just  returned;  and 
1  understood  him  to  say  he  had  never  before  been  so  far  north, 
having  landed  at  the  city  of  New  York.  Ujion  asking  my  uncle 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  relationship  or  connection,  he  said  it  was 
a  long  way  back,  through  old  uncle  Hubbard. 

I  give  here,  as  a  fitting  place,  some  further  particulars  fur- 
nished me  concerning  the  family  of  Judge  Thomas  Todd,  above 
mentioned. 

Judge  Thomas  Todd,  born  in  King  and  Queen  county,  Virginia, 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
many  civil  ways  in  his  adoj^ted  State  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  court  by  Jefferson, 
and   died   in   Frankfort,    held    in   the   highest   honor. 

He  married,  first.  Miss  Harris,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  left,  at  her 
death,  three   children  —  Charles,  Jack,  and  Ann   Maria  Todd. 

First,  Colonel  Charles  Todd,  Embassador  to  Russia,  &c.  (See 
pages  69  and  70.)  He  died  a  few  years  ago  at  a  great  age, 
leaving  numerous  descendants. 

Second,  Jack  Todd,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Henry 
Innis,  Maria,  who  died  young,  leaving  three  children : 

First,  Henry  Innis  Todd,  married  Miss  Jane  Davidson,  has  a 
large  family  of  twelve  children,  and  lives  in  Frankfort,  a  pros- 
perous, estimable   man. 

Second,  Elizabeth  Ann  Todd,  who  married  Mr.  Henry  Watson, 
grandson  of  our  great  aunt  Howe,  the  eldest  of  whose  three  daugh- 
ters  married,  in   1872,  Lyne   Starling,  jr.  (and   not  Charles,  as  I 
have  stated  on  page  51). 
8t 
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Third,  Catherine  Lucy  Todd,  married  to  Major-General  Thomas 
L.  Crittenden,  now  Colonel  Crittenden  of  the  Regular  Army.  They 
have  one  son,  John  J.  Crittenden,  a  cadet  of  great  promise  at 
West  Point. 

Jack  Todd's  widow  afterward  married  John  J.  Crittenden,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Third  child  of  Judge  Thomas  Todd  and  Miss  Harris,  Ann 
Maria  Todd,  married  Edmund  Lyne  Starling,  youngest  son  of 
Colonel   William    Starling.     (See  page  69.) 

Judge  Thomas  Todd  married,  second,  a  widow  Washington, 
widow  of  a  nephew  of  General  Washington,  who  was  born  Lucy 
Payne,  a  beautiful,  highly  intellectual,  and  imperious  woman,  sister 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Madison,  wife  of  the  President.  They  had 
two  sons. 

First,  Johnson  Todd,  who  married  a  niece  of  Judge  Noah  H. 
Swayne,  and  both  died  years  ago,   without    children. 

Second,  James  Todd,  a  most  estimable  citizen  of  Frankfort, 
who   married   a   Miss    Rennick,  and   has   live  children. 


^nt 
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lURIXG   THE    second  year  of  the   reign  of   Phili])  and 

]\Iary  of  England,  a  blazon  of  arms  was  granted  this 

family  as  follows : 

Arms  —  Gules,    three    bucks'    heads,   or,  on  a  chief 

argent,  two  griffins'    heads   couped,  sable.      Crest — a 

demi  -  griffin,  sable. 

The  father  of  our  maternal  grandmother,  Susanna 
Lyne,  was  a  member  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  family,  which 
was  certainly  settled  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1710,  but  how 
much  sooner  I  do  not  know.  They  were  noted  people  of 
wealth  and  standing,  proud  of  their  blood  and  family,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  pretentious,  as  appears  from  their  disapproval  of 
Susanna's  marriage  with  our  grandfather  Starling,  who  was  as 
well  descended  as  themselves.  For  most  of  the  following  details 
about  them  I  am  indebted  to  Cajjtain  Sam.  Starling,  whose  state- 
ments I  principally  follow,  and  for  information  relating  to  the 
descendants  of  Xancy  Lyne,  1  make  acknowledgement  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Duke  and  JNIrs.  Maria  A.  Starling,  of  Kentucky.  Captain 
Starling  says: 

"There  was  an  old  negro  woman,  Betty,  who  died  my  father's 
slave  at  a  great  age,  supposed  to  have  been  one  hundred  and 
seven  or  perhaps  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old.  For  many 
years  before  her  death  she  sat  in  the  chimney  corner  and  talked 
to  the  children  about  wdiat  grand  people  the  Lynes  were,  what  fine 
furniture,  what  great  company  they  had,  what  long  tables  they 
set,  &c.     She  was  speaking  of  our  grandmother  Lyne's  father." 
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That  old  William  Lyne  was  a  man  of  large  fortune  for  his 
time  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  his  having  left^  each  of  his  chil- 
dren a  fine  estate,  and  judging  from  their  letters  and  other  papers, 
they  were  well  educated.  His  children  were  William,  John,  Harry 
or  Henry,  Edmund,  Gfeorge,  Susanna,  and  Nancy. 

William  Lyne  had  sons,  William,  Edmund,  James,  Henry, 
and  daughters,  Nancy,  the  youngest,  Avho  married  a  Mr.  Hutch- 
ason,  and  died  leaving  an  infant  to  the  care  of  her  sisters,  Betsy 
and  Mary  Anne.  Henry  was  co-heir  with  uncle  Tom  Starling  to 
Harry  Lyne's  estate.  Of  these  children  of  Colonel  Lyne,  I  do 
not  know  anything  except  of  William,  his  eldest  son,  who,  in 
1807,  was  living  in  Berkley  county,  Virginia.  This  son  was  a 
wide-awake  business  man,  as  was  shown  by  his  letters,  written 
to  our  grandfather  Starling  after  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  about 
land  claims,  his  uncle  Edmund's  estate,  &c.  He  wrote  a  fine 
hand,   and  expressed  himself  with  fluency  and   precision. 

James,  another  son  of  Colonel  William  Lyne,  guardian  to  the 
young  Starlings,  was  father  to  Leonard  and  George  Lyne  (whom 
I  have  mentioned  in  my  trij)  to  Henderson).  Geoi'ge  Lyne,  soon 
after  he  came  to  Henderson,  married  a  daughter  of  General  Sam- 
uel Hopkins.  He  died  soon  after  a  second  marriage,  leaving  two 
boys  by  his  Hopkins  wife,  named  Henry  and  James.  The  latter 
was  drowned  in  Sacramento  river,  California.  Henry  married  our 
cousin  Sally  Starling,  daughter  of  uncle  Edmund,  and  left  three 
children,  George,  William,  and  Susanna.  (See  Sarah  Carneal, 
page  70.)  Henry,  after  the  death  of  Sally,  married  a  niece  of 
Governor  Powell,  of  Kentucky. 

JoHX  Lyne,  the  next  brother  of  our  grandmother,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  married  a  Miss  Corbin,  who  died 
leaving  no  child.  I  have  seen  his  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed 
ai'ticles  of  household  furniture  and  made  disposition  of  plate,  car- 
riages, horses,  stocks,  and  several  ships  and  sloops,  with  libera] 
annuities  to  various  persons. 
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Harry  Lyne,  Avho  raised  Thomas  Starlinir.  and  made  him  a 
co-heir  to  his  estate,  lived  and  dieil  a  l)achel(.r  aiiioiio-  iiis  slaves, 
was  a  free  liver  and  a  deej*  drinker,  a  li(isi)ital>le  friend  and 
neighbor.     (See  under  Thomas  Starling.) 

Edmund  Lyne,  the  fourth  brother,  was  a  man  of  tine  sense  and 
of  high  character.  He  removed  to  Kentucliy  before  our  grand- 
father, and  settled  on  a  farm  he  owned  on  Cane  Ridge,  Bourl)on 
county,  where  he  died,  unmarried,  in  November,  1791.  He,  with 
James  Barbour,  William  Fleming,  and  William  Trigg  (counties 
in  Kentucky  were  named  after  the  two  last)  were  appointed  by 
Virginia  as  Commissioners,  to  hear  and  determine  all  disputes 
relative  to  land  claims  in  Kentucky,  and  to  grant  certificates  to 
those  who  had  settled  in  the  State  and,  l)y  preemption,  acquired 
a  right  to  lands.  This  at  the  time  was  regarded  as  a  moment(ius 
trust,  requiring  unimpeachable  honesty  and  integrity. 

In  1786  Edmund  Lyne,  Isaac  Shelby,  and  Richard  Taylor  were 
appointed  Commissioners  to  adjust  claims  arising  out  of  the  expe- 
dition of  General  George  Rodgers  Clark  and  Colonel  Ben  Logan, 
against  the  Shawnee  and  Wabash  Indians. 

Was  also  Commissioner  with  Ben  Logan,  Green  Clay,  Isaac 
Shelby,  and  John  :Marshall,  jr.,  to  receive  subscriptions  to  open 
and  establish  a  road  from  the  falls  of  Great  Kanawha  to  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  and  one  of  the  trustees  with  Daniel  Boone  and 
others  to  lay  out  the  town  of  Washington,  in  Bourlton  county, 
Kentucky,  (now   Washington,  in  Mason  county.) 

"You  will  see  from  the  letters  of  Harry  Innis  I  have  sent  to 
you,  he  was  a  man  of  high  character. 

"The  majority  of  enlightened  Kentuckians  in  those  days  who 
inherited  slaves  were  inclined  to  set  them  free  at  their  death,  if 
circumstances  permitted.  He  emancipated  all  of  his.  There  was, 
in  my  boyhood,  a  large  fiue  looking  mulatto  woman  in  Frankfort 
named  Milly  Lyne,  taking,  as  was  customary  among  them,  her  mas- 
ter's family  name,  for  she  had  been  a  slave  of  Henry  Lyne,  and 
in  her  childhood  liberated  by  his  will,  with  the  others.     She  was 
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a  great  black -eyed  woman,  Avearing  large  ear -rings,  and  covered 
with  gold  chains  and  jewelry,  with  bright  and  gay  apj^arel,  a  taste 
inherited  in  j^art  from  her  African  ancestors,  and  partly  adopted 
from  the  cotemporary  fashion.  She  would  frequently  offer  me 
sweetmeats,  apples,  biscuits,  &c.,  trying  to  pet  me,  telling  me  of 
the  Lynes,  who  she  said  were  kin  to  me,  Ijut  T  obdurately  repelled 
her,  for,  unfortunately,  Milly  had  not  the  most  reputable  character, 
and  so  I  lost,  ])erhaps,  an  opportunity  of  learning  something 
of   the   Lynes   from    one  well    acquainted    with    them." 

I  insert  here  extracts  from  Harry  Innis'  letter,  announcing 
the   death   of    Edmund   to   his   brother   William,  in  Virginia: 

Kentucky,  April  20th,  1792. 

Sir:  —  The  cause  of  this  introduction  to  a  furtlier  correspondence  causes  a  very 
great  anxiety  in  my  breast,  which  is  considerably  accumulated  by  the  distress  you 
wOl  experience  in  reading  the  sequel  of  this  letter.  In  every  situation  of  life  we 
ought  to  fortify  ourselves  against  the  casualties  we  are  liable  to,  either  in  accidents 
to  which  we  are  personally  subject,  or  to  accidents  which  may  befall  our  nearest 
relations  and  best  friends.  The  overruling  hand  of  Providence  hath  bereft  me  of  the 
best  of  friends  and  deprived  you  of  the  most  affectionate  of  brothers. 

Your  amiable  brother  Edmund  was  called  hence  by  Him  whose  summons  Is  ever 
to  be  obeyed,  in  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  hath  left  me  bis  only  executor. 
To  this  offlce  I  have  qualified,  and  do  now  inclose  you  a  copy  of  his  will,  together 
with  a  copy  of  Colonel  Nicholas'  opinion,  which  I  took  to  justify  my  own. 

You  will  jirobably  be  surprised  at  the  manner  the  will  is  dictated,  and  may  doubt 
the  validity  thereof  was  not  the  cause  explained.  Your  brother  had  neglected  this 
part  of  his  business  till  he  was  too  weak  to  write.  The  doctor  who  attended  him 
undertook  the  business.  His  inexperience  is  the  cause  of  the  diction,  but  in  it  you 
have  the  last  wish  of  the  best  of  men. 

I  had  not  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  friend  during  his  illness.  Our  remote  situa- 
tion and  the  severity  of  the  weather  at  that  season  prevented  his  sending  for  me. 
A  neighbor  of  his,  one  James  Sandouskie,  came  to  me  a  few  days  after  with  the 
money  in  hand,  which  had  been  deposited  in  his  care.  I  immediately  went  to  your 
brother's  place  of  residence  and  took  possession  of  everything  I  could  find ;  had  the 
crops  secured,  rented  out  the  place  for  one  year,  collected  all  the  stock  in  my  power, 
and  sold  off  everything  I  could  get  possession  of  on  twelve  months'  credit,  which 
time  will  expire  on  the  first  day  of  .January  next.  The  amount  of  sales  exceed  four 
hundred  pounds,  which,  with  some  debts  due  the  estate,  will  be  five  hundred  pounds. 
(About  81,700,  counting  the  Virginia  currency,  which  then  prevailed,  at  .$3.33^  to  the 
pound.) 
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In  consequence  of  maintaining  the  young  negroes  who  were  liberated,  I  petitioned 
the  Supreme  C^ourt  for  tliis  District  to  fix  an  allowance  for  them.  On  considering 
the  case  the  court  liave  directed  me  to  appropriate  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for   tliat   puri)osc,  a  copy  of  wliich   order   is   here   inclosed. 

The  only  distress  your  brother  laliored  under  in  mind  was  his  an.xiety  to  lilierate 
his  slaves,  and  to  enable  them  to  procure  some  suVjsisteiuc  for  a  future  maintenance. 
Fully  impressed  with  this  idea,  and  hoping  it  would  nuct  your  approbation,  I  have 
ventured  to  give  tlio  slaves  some  aid,  and  for  my  justification  in  the  measure,  I  inclose 
copies  of  certiticates  which  I  took  from  several  persons  with  whom  he  conversed 
on  tlie  subject.  He  died  possessed  of  Ave  grown  slaves  and  three  children.  I  liave 
given  them  corn,  porl<,  and  salt  for  one  year,  to  Sarah  and  Jemima  their  tlax-wheels, 
to  Matt,  Dick,  and  Booker  then'  axes  and  mattocks,  to  Jemima  and  Sarah  each  one 
cow;  also  the  tiax,  wool,  and  hemp  on  hand  that  was  broke  and  spun,  because  they 
had  not  had  their  winter  clothing.  I  liave  promised  to  state  this  subject  to  you, 
and  if  it  is  your  pleasure  to  make  them  a  further  allowance,  I  have  promised 
to  do  it  in  money,  and  on  this  principle  some  of  the  negroes  have  made  pur- 
chases. 

I  also  engaged  to  state  a  claim  of  James  Sandouskie  for  ten  pouuds.  He  says 
when  your  brother  gave  liim  his  money  in  charge,  that  he  directed  him  to  bring  it 
to  me  immediately  on  his  decease,  and  to  desire  me  to  give  him  ten  pounds.  I  am 
induced,  from  the  honesty  of  the  man,  to  think  his  statement  is  true.  The  charge 
is  not  great,  and  he  performed  it  most  faithfidly  m  very  severe  weather;  but  unless 
you  assent  to  the  payment,  I  can  not  make  it.  Although  there  was  no  power  vested 
in  me,  as  the  executor  of  Colonel  Lyne,  to  rent  the  jjlantation,  yet  I  ventured  to 
do  so  for  one  year,  for  twelve  pounds,  upon  the  presumption  it  would  meet  your 
a[)probation ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  much  injured  by  lying  waste  and  subject 
to  many  injuries. 

Among  Colonel  Lyne's  papers  I  find  two  patents,  each  for  four  hundred  acres  of 
land ;  one  on  which  he  lives,  the  other  on  the  Kentucky  river.  He  was  also  enti- 
tled to  some  military  laud  over  the  Ohio  (now  the  State  of  Ohio),  surveyed  by  a 
certain  Arthur  Fox,  who  was  to  have  one-fourth  part  for  locating  and  surveying. 
It  also  appears,  from  an  entry  made  by  Colonel  Lyne  last  year  in  his  books,  he 
had  delivered  to  the  said  Fox  thirty  guineas  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  land 
warrants.  I  inclose  Fox's  statement  on  the  subjects.  I  saw  in  Fox's  possession  a 
contract  with  Colonel  Charles  Harrison  on  this  subject,  and  a  power  of  attorney  to 
convey  the  lands  when  surveyed.  ( And  here  follow  statements  about  other  lands 
and  contracts,  and  the  necessity  for  employing  legal  counsel  in  connection  there- 
with, &c.,  &c.) 

I  have  now  given  you  a  general  statement  of  Colonel  Lyne's  affairs  as  far  as  they 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  the  legal  distri- 
bution of  the  estate  which  may  come  into  my  hands,  upon  receiving  a  bond  of 
indemuiticatiou  with  security,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions. 

I  shall  also  cheerfully  render  you  any  assistance  iu  my  power  relating  to  the  lauds 
in  the  western  country,   and  after  you  have  sent  me  the  bond  of  indemnificatiou, 
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will  remit  to  auy  person  you  may  depute  in  Richmond  the  moneys  you  are  entitled 

to.     I  will  bo  careful  as  to  the  bearers,  but  you  must  run  the  risk  of  the  dangers  of 

the  road. 

I  am,  .sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Hexry  Innis. 

This  Harry  Innis,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  is  the  same 
who  wa.s  afterward  a  judge  and  quite  a  distinguished  man  in 
Kentucky.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  styles  Edmund,  Colonel  Lyne. 
Now  whether  he  was  one  of  the  officers  in  the  Revolution,  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  most  probable;  for  a  large  body  of  land 
was  entered  in  his  name  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  that 
district  reserved  and  set  aside  by  Virginia  a.s  bounty  for  her 
officers  and  soldiers  "who  served  during  the  war  on  Continen- 
tal Establishment."  This  district  was  in  the  present  State  of 
Ohio,  then  part  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  is  still  known 
as  the  Virginia  Military  District,  lying  between  the  Scioto  and 
Little  Miami  rivers.  And  the  lands  entered  in  the  name  of 
Edmund  Lyne  were  probably  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  an 
officer  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Edmund  Lyne  was  very  long- 
protracted,  on  account  of  law  suits  and  claims  affecting  the 
title  to  some  of  the  lands,  for  from  the  manner  of  entry 
and  survey  of  these  lands  generally,  they  were  a  prolific 
source  of  litigation.  Finally  the  heirs  in  Virginia,  after  Colonel 
Starling  had  removed  to  Kentuck}',  with  a  view  of  finally  dispos- 
ing of  the  lands  belonging  to  Edmund  Lyne,  executed'  the 
following  Power  of  Attorney  to  Starling,  whose  wife  was  sister 
to   Lyne   and    co-heir   with   others   to   the   estate: 

Know  all  men  that  we,  William.  Lyne,  Henry  Lyne,  Edward  Howe,  and  Anne, 
his  wife,  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  appoint  William  Starling, 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  be  our  true  and  lawful  attorney,  and  in  our  names  to 
sell  and  dispose  of  sundrie  tracts  of  military  land  on  the  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river, 
containing  four  thousand  acres,  viz :  Two  thousand  entered  in  the  name  of  Charles 
Harrison,  one  thousand  acres  in  the  name  of  Daniel  Ball,  and  one  thousand  in  the 
name  of  Edmund  Lyne,  and  two  four  hundred  acre  tracts  in  the  State  of  Kentucky) 
on  Brayshears  creek  and   Salt  river,  &c.,  [followed    by  conditions  as  to  price  and 
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terms  of  paympitt,  iiutliority  to  convey,  <kc.,  and  the  usual  technical  lauf;uage  of  .such 

(loi'unicuts.] 

In  testimoni/  luhcreuf,  we  luive  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  and  attixed  our  seals 
this  24th   day  of  April,  one   thousand  seven  hundred  and   uinety-uine. 

William  Lyxe,   [seal.] 

Henry  Lyne,       [seal.] 

Edwaed  Howe,  [seal.] 

Sealed   and   delivered   in   presence  of  [.seal.] 

his 
William  X  Jeffeie.s,   "^ 

°iark.  I   f^.  William  Lyne. 

Edmund  Lyne,  J 

RoDEEic  Stakling,  for  Henry  Lyne. 

The  above  signed  Edmund  Lyne  was  the  son  of  the  above 
William   Ljnie. 

I  tind,  in  looking  over  the  old  letters,  that  previous  to  this 
power  of  attorney  there  was  consideralile  correspondence  con- 
cerning these  lands,  and  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Starling  to  the 
heirs  in  Virginia,  he  recommended  that  the  "lands  over  the  Ohio" 
should  be  hunted  up  and  disposed  of,  and  in  flattering  terms 
recommended  ^Mr.  Lucas  Sullivant  ''who,  on  account  of  his  ca- 
pacity and  integrity,  is  the  most  suitable  person  I  know  of."' 
This  was  before  S.  became  son-in-law  to  Starling,  and  when 
Mr.  Sullivant  was  engaged  as  surveyor   in   the   territory  of  Ohio. 

Georgk  Lyxe  was  a  man  nf  more  mark  than  any  of  his  family. 
He  was  an  earnest  patriot  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was 
co-equal  in  command  with  Patrick  Henry  in  the  celebrated  expe- 
dition and  capture  of  the  powder  magazine  at  Williamsburgh,  but 
the  high  fame  of  Henry  overshadowed  him,  and  Lyne  received 
but  little  public  notice.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  and  was  never  married. 

SrsAXXA  Lyxe,  aged  seventeen,  married  our  grandfather,  ^^"il- 
liam  Starling,  aged  eighteen.  See  under  Colonel  ^Mlliam  Starling, 
page   10. 
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Anne  Lyne,  familiarly  called  Nancy,  married  Captain  Edward 
Howe,  a  gallant  otiicor  in  Harry  Lee's  celebrated  Light  Horse. 
"He  was  an  old  man  when  I  knew  him,  tive  feet  seven  inches 
high,  quite  deaf,  a  loud  and  emphatic  talker.  Although  he 
always  rode  in  his  carriage,  he  had  his  silver  spurs  fastened 
to  his  boots  e\ery  morning,  never  taking  them  off,  I  suppose, 
except  when  he  \\'ent  to  bed.  He  said  the  Lynes  were  a  grand 
people,  and  when  he  first  went  to  court  Nancy,  they  turned  up 
their  noses  at  him,  and  she  was  so  devilish  proud  she  would 
scai'cely  speak  to  him.  He  joined  the  army,  and  after  peace  was 
declared,  he  put  on  his  best  uniform,  and  mounted  on  a  tine 
horse,  with  his  servant  riding  another  and  carrying  a  portmantle, 
went  to  see  her  again,  and  as  she  was  getting  rather  old,  she 
was  mighty  glad  to  get  him."  From  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  olden,  as  well  as  the  modern  time,  the  ladies  had  a 
weakness  for  the  army  1)utton.  Old  aunt  Howe,  in  her  later  days, 
had  her  mind  disordered  at  times,  resulting  from  a  severe  attack 
of  sickness,  but  her  insanity  was  of  a  harmless  kind. 

Mrs.  Starling,  in  a  letter.  May,  1872,  says:  "Captain  Howe, 
who  married  your  grand -aunt,  was  fi-oni  Winchester,  Virginia,  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
kindness  and  rectitude  of  character.  1  can  remember  his  appear- 
ance myself,  with  great  distinctness,  when  he  came  to  visit  at  father 
Starling's,  in  this  place,  over  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  rather 
under  size,  very  straight  in  figure,  and  alert  in  his  movements; 
wore  a  cue,  top-boots  and  a  frilled  shirt.  What  was  most  beauti- 
ful in  his  character  was  his  fidelity  and  devotion  to  his  afflicted 
wife,  never  allowing  her  to  be  confined  or  restrained,  or  even 
complained  of  in  the  family.  He  was  a  man  of  fortune,  for  his 
time,  and  nothing  was  spared  for  her  gratification." 

They  left  one  daughter,  Nancy,  who  married,  first.  Dr.  Watson, 
of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  by  whom  she  had  six  children,  of  whom 
Jane,  described  by  a  friend  as  the  best  of  women,  married  Mr. 
Philip   Swigert,  of    Frankfort,  a   highly  esteemed   and  influential 
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gentleman,  wherever  he  was  known,  of  whom  the  following- 
obit  nary  notice  will  convey  a  better  idea  than  anything  I  can 
write  of  him : 

[From   the  Louisville    Ledger,   January   1,    1872.] 
DEATH    OF    PHILIP    SWIGERT,  ESQ. 

Philip  Swigert,  Esq.,  after  a  protracted  illness,  died  at  his  home 
in  Frankfort  yesterday  morning.  Mr.  Swigert  was  one  of  the 
oldest  citizens  of  Frankfort,  and  had  been  identified  with  all  of 
the  most  important  interests  and  institntions  of  that  city  for 
nearly  half  a  eentnry.  He  sncceeded  the  elder  Frank  Blair  as 
Clerk  of  the  Franklin  Circuit  Court  —  receiving  his  appointment 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State  —  and  after  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution,  by  which  the  office  was  made  elective,  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  of  his  fellow -citizens.  He  retained 
the  office  as  long  as  he  desired  it,  and  only  relinquished  it  when 
he  had  determined  to  embark  in  other  business.  He  Avas  a 
man  of  remarkable  financial  abilities,  of  which  he  gave  abundant 
evidence  as  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment, and  as  President  of  the  Farmers'  Bank.  Although  at  all 
times  an  ardent  politician,  he  was  seldom  a  seeker  of  office. 
While  he  had  much  to  do  with  dispensing  political  patronage, 
he  rarely  accepted  any  place  himself  He  was  devoted  to  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Whig 
party  allied  himself  with  the  American  party,  and  was  in  fact 
at  the  head  of  that  organization  in  Kentucky.  His  circular 
letters  were  as  potent  with  his  party  at  that  day  as  were 
"general  orders"  from  military  commanders  some  years  later. 
These  circulars,  signed  "P.  Swigert,"  affin-ded  some  Democratic 
wag  an  opportunity  to  fix  upon  him  the  title  of  "Pope  Swigert," 
which  clung  to  him  during  life. 

Mr.  Swigert  was  an  ardent  Union  man  during  the  war,  and  as 
such  was  elected  to  the  Kentucky  Senate  from  the  district  com- 
prising the    counties  of  Franklin,  Anderson    and    ^^Vjodford.      He 
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was  one  of  the  most  laborious,  useful  and  conscientious  members 
of  that  body.  He  scrutinized  every  bill  presented,  and  never 
voted  a  dollar  unless  he  was  satisfied  all  was  right  and  proper. 

In  the  Masonic  fraternity  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  its 
highest  members.  For  years  he  was  Master  of  Hiram  Lodge, 
No.  4,  at  Frankfort,  and  several  times  was  elected  to  office  by 
the  Grrand  Lodge.  There  is  a  lodge  in  Southern  Kentucky  named 
in  his  honor.  Mr.  Swigert  leaves,  we  believe,  a  fine  fortune,  the 
careful  savings  of  an  economical  life.  He  had  but  one  living- 
child,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow. 
A  special  train  will  leave  this  city  to-morrow  morning,  to  convey 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Chaj^ter  and  other 
l^rominent  Masons,  who  Avill  join  in  the  funeral  honors  to  their 
deceased   Past   Grand  Master. 

Edward  Watson,  eldest  son  of  Nancy  Howe  and  Dr.  Watson, 
was  also  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  cultivated  gentleman,  and 
married  first  Miss  Hickman,  who  died  without  children,  and 
afterward  Maria  Louise  Crittenden,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John 
J.  Crittenden,  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  died 
about   the   close  of  the   war,  leaving   four   children. 

First,  John  Crittenden  Watson,  a  young  officer  of  great  promise 
in  our  navy;  was  with  Farragut  all  through  the  war,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  He  is  now  (1872) 
with  our  fleet  in  China.  Second,  George  Crittenden  AVatson. 
Third,  Jane  Swigert  Watson.     Fourth,  Ann    Innis   Watson. 

John  Watson,  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  residing  in  Frank- 
fort, second  son  of  Nancy  Howe,  married  Sallie  Rhodes,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Green  Clay,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  and 
niece  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  a  distinguished  Kentuckian,  who  has 
been  embassador  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  &c.  They  have  six 
children. 
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Henry  Watson,  third  son,  has  been  dead  many  years.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Ann  Todd,  niece  of  aunt  Ann  Starlinti'.  She  has 
three  daiigliters,  the   ekle.st  mai-ried    to    Lyne    Starling,   junior. 

Nancy  Howe,  after  the  death  of  her  tii'st  husband,  Dr.  ^\'atson, 
married  Mr.  Jolm  Buford,  ;i  nephew  of  Colonel  Abraham  Buford, 
Sr.,  l)y  whom  she  had  three  sons.  The  two  younaest,  Thomas  J., 
who  nuirried  Miss  Bowers,  and  James  M.,  who  married  ^liss 
Clarke,  removed  with  their  father  to  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  where 
they  are   living,  highly  resi>ectalile    and    res}»onsible. 

The  eldest  son,  John,  graduated  at  the  military  academy  at 
West  I'oint,  and  after  entering  the  United  States  army,  always 
held  responsible  positions,  and  was  distinguished  in  all  for  ability 
and  integrity. 

He  was  in  Utah  when  the  war  of  the  rel»ellion  l)roke  out,  but 
soon  found  active  and  important  service.  He  displayed  gallantry 
and  efticiency  at  the  taking  of  Island  No.  10,  and  was  formally 
noticed  in  General  Pope's  dispatches.  He  served  in  General 
Pope's  campaign  at  the  General's  particular  request  for  him. 
Tie  was  selected  to  defend  the  City  of  Washington,  at  one  time 
when  it  was  threatened,  and  was  General  of  Cavalry  in  ]\Ieade's 
Army  Corps,  who  would  not  give  him  up  until  a  severe  and 
painful  disease,  contracted  by  exposure  and  hard  service,  had 
disabled  him  from  active  duty,  when  Buford  was  taken  to  "V\'ash- 
ington  to  be  made  a  Major- General  and  to  die.  Few  men  of  his 
age  made  a  better  record  for  gallantry  and  ability.  He  married 
Patty,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Duke,  and  granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Abraham   Buford,  Sr.     See   under   McDowell. 
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lUR  DESIGN  does  not  embrace  a  minute  or  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  more  remote  and  coUateral  hranclies 
of  our  family  eonnection,  and  in  the  following  very 
extensile  and  respectable  family  anything  beyond  a 
partial  geneological  record  of  the  older  members  has 
not   been  attempted. 

The  McDouls.  McDowls,  McDowalls  and  McDowells 
were  members  of  an  ancient  elan  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  course  of  time  its  members  were  widely 
distributed,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  Members  of  the  Scotch  family  of  McDs.  intermar- 
ried with  the  family  of  Ir\ins  at  a  very  early  date,  and  these 
families  were  Presbyterians,  and  embraced  the  "Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,"  which,  for  so  long,  was  a  source  of  strife  and 
dissension.  These  people,  known  as  Covenanters,  were  much  per- 
secuted during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  of  England.  They 
sought  the  protection  and  leadership  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle, 
and,  banding  together,  often  times  made  brave  and  heroic  resist- 
ance, but  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Montrose,  the  Claverhouse  of  Scott's  novels.  The  Covenanters 
scattered  through  the  glens  and  mountains,  and  took  refuge  in 
caves  and  the  most  inaccessible  places  from  the  persecutions 
which  beset  them  at  every  turn,  and  where  still,  at  the  con- 
stant peril  of  their  lives,  they  kept  u])  the  spirit  of  civil  and 
i-eligious    liberty,    and    continued    to   worship    God    in    their   own 
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fashion,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  tlieir  own  conscience. 
But  their  zealous  persecutors  dogged  their  footsteps  and  liunted 
them  down  in  their  most  secure  and  retired  phxces,  and  murdered 
them  outright  whenever  found  with  a  cold-blooded  atrocity  that 
scarce  finds  a  parallel  in  history.  The  isolated  and  persecuted 
Covenanters,  the  victims  of  an  opposing  religious  creed,  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  country  by  scores  and  hundreds.  Among 
them  were  members  of  the  families  of  McDowell  and  Irvin,  who 
found  a  refuge  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  and  County  of 
Londonderry,  where  they  remained  in  peace  and  safety  until  1689, 
when,  with  other  Protestants,  they  incurred  the  displeasure  and 
actual  hostility  of  their  Catholic  neighbors,  and,  retiring  to  the 
somewhat  fortified  town  of  Londonderry,  and  being  shut  up  there, 
they  sustained  the  memorable  siege  of  that  place.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  young  members  of  the  family,  I  give  a  condensed  account, 
derived  from  several  sources : 

During  the  revolution  of  1688,  in  which  James  lost  the  throne 
of  England,  great  anxiety  was  manifested  by  both  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics  of  Ireland  on  account  of  the  imminence  of  civil 
war,  the  result  of  which  would  be  doubtful,  while  peril  to  their 
lives  and  proi:)erty  was  certain.  But  the  Protestants  were  also 
greatly  harassed  and  alarmed  by  the  constant  rumors  of  an 
intended  general  massacre,  a  repetition  of  bloody  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  and  the  commonest  and  most  innocent  circumstances  were 
magnified  into  conclusive  evidence  of  this  atrocious  design,  and  the 
consternation  that  preA-ailed  was  terrible,  and  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  Protestant  population,  sacrificing  or  abandoning  their  property, 
hastened  to  fly  the  country,  and  the  seaports  were  crowded  with 
the  fugitives.  In  Dublin,  a  great  crowd  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren rushed  to  the  docks,  and,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  implored 
the  sailors  to  receive  them  on  shipboard,  and  save  them  from 
massacre  by  the  Irish;  and  e\'ery where  as  many  as  could  stow 
themselves  on  board  the  ships  in  the  harbor  hastened  to  escape 
from  the  impending   crisis,   leaving   their   less  fortunate  friends  to 
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all  the  agonies  of  despair.  But  in  the  northern  counties,  where 
the  Scottish  colonists  had  settled,  the  Protestants  showed  more 
courage,  and  deterniiiied  ti>  meet  the  imi)eiiding  danger  with  arms. 
The  Catholics,  and  partisans  of  King  James  also  made  warlike 
})rei)arations,  and  attempted  to  seize  and  garrison  the  town  of 
L()ndonderrv,  an  important  position  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which, 
witli  the  region  around,  was  principally  occupied  by  the  C'amer- 
onians  and  Covenanters  and  their  descendants,  who  had  fled 
thither  from  the  cruel  persecutions  in  Scotland,  when  King  Charles 
and  the  Estal)lished  Church  had  attempted  to  force  the  English 
liturgy  upon  them.  These  people  had  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
barbarities  and  cruelties  practiced  upon  them,  which  had  driven 
them  from  their  tVirmer  homes,  and  had  spread  through  the  entire 
province  an  abhorrence  of  the  Highland  host,  who  had  been  the 
instruments  of  their  forced  exile.  When  the  regiment  of  High- 
landers who  had  been  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Londonderry 
approached  that  town,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  terrhied  at 
their  strange  costume  and  tierce  aspect,  fled  to  the  to\\-n  and 
warned  the  inhabitants  that  the  long-expected  murderers  were 
close  at  hand,  and  the  dreaded  massacre  was  about  to  begin.  AMiile 
the  authorities  of  the  town  were  in  great  alarm  and  in  consulta- 
tion as  to  what  measures  to  adopt,  the  soldiers  were  on  the  point 
of  entering  the  town,  when  a  few  brave  young  men,  urged  by  a 
sudden  impulse  of  patriotic  zeal,  drew  their  swords,  seized  the 
keys  of  the  city,  raised  the  drawbridge,  and  closed  the  gates. 
The  example  was  contagious,  and  the  cry  "To  arms!"  resounded 
through  the  city,  the  magazine  was  seized,  the  walls  instantly 
manned,  and  a  message  sent  to  the  ajiproaching  troops  that  unless 
they  immediately  retired  they  would  be  fired  upon  by  this  im- 
promptu but  determined  garrison,  which  for  a  long  time  main- 
tained possession  of  this  important  post. 

In  March,  1689,  King  James  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  body  of 
French  troops,  sent  to  aid  him  l»y  the  King  of  France.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of   James    was    to  march  his  army  to  sulijugate   the 
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rebellious  city  of  Londonderry.  Instead  of  making  an  imme- 
diate assault,  he  determined  to  besiege  the  town;  but  this  was 
almost  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the 
(xovernor,  Lumly,  who  called  a  Council,  which  declared  the  town 
untenable,  and  sent  back,  without  permitting  them  to  land,  the 
two  English  regiments  on  shipboai'd  in  the  harbor,  which  had 
been  sent  to  garrison  the  town,  and  adAdsing  the  inhabitants  to 
make  the  best  terms  they  could,  he  himself  sent  messengers  to 
King  James,  while  he  was  yet  afar  off,  to  confer  upon  the  terms 
of  capitulation.  This  action  of  the  Governor  was  received  with 
the  utmost  indignation  by  the  citizens,  who,  denouncing  vengeance 
on  their  supposed  betrayers,  in  their  rage,  slew  some  of  their 
oflficers  who  had  coincided  with  the  Governor.  Great  confu.sion 
and  divided  counsel  preAailed  in  their  midst,  when  reinforcements 
arrived  under  a  popular  officer,  and  while  he  remonstrated  with 
the  Governor  on  his  course,  a  number  of  soldiers  and  citizens, 
rushing  to  the  walls,  put  an  end  to  negotiations  and  terms  of  sur- 
render by  tiring  on  the  advance  guard  of  James,  then  approaching 
the  town.  The  Governor  and  Magistrates  were  at  once  deposed, 
and  a  general  meeting  of  citizens  called  to  elect  a  new  civic  admin- 
istration; and  the  pojuilaee  having  discovered  pusillanimity  under 
the  soldier's  dress,  sought  and  found  the  courage  and  conduct  they 
desired  in  a  leader  beneath  the  cassock.  The  citizens  elected  as 
Governor  a  Protestant  clergyman,  George  Walker,  whose  subse- 
quent Ijehavior  anqtly  justified  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 

The  town  was  now  regularly  invested  by  King  James'  troops. 
The  spirit  and  gallantry  displayed  by  the  Protestant  citizens 
of  Derry  on  this  occasion  has  often  been  a  theme  of  eulogy, 
but  no  praise  can  be  adecjuate  to  the  calm  endurance  and 
merit  there  displayed,  for  really  there  was  no  regular  govern- 
ment, and  yet  there  was  never  any  appearance  of  confusion. 
They  were  in  want  of  eA'orything,  the  town  was  scantily  pro- 
visioned, tlie  walls  were  weak,  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  not 
sulficient    for    the     defense    of     all     points,     the    garrison    undis- 
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(uplinecl  in  the  art  of  war;  but  there  was  no  flinchiiii;' — no 
rehictance  to  endure  toil  and  fatiiiue  —  lU)  wish  to  avoid  a  post  of 
danger.  The  various  I'rotestant  cleruynion  cheei-fully  shared  in 
all  the  toils  and  dang-ers  of  the  siege,  and  in  turn  gathered 
the  people  every  day  into  the  cathedral  and  animated  them  to 
persevere  and  i)reserve  their  free  religion  from  I'apist  (Acrtlirow 
and  dominion,  and  strengthened  their  courage  hy  ;ni  appeal  of 
fervid  elo(|uence  wliich  was  naturally  ins])ired  hy  their  situation. 
The  town  of  Londonderry  contained  alxuit  thirty  thousand  peojile, 
but  the  greater  part  of  these  were  refugees  from  the  surnnind- 
ing  country,  and  the  effective  or  serviceable  portion  amounted  to 
no  more  than  altout  seven  thousand  lialf- armed  men,  commanded 
by  otticers  of  their  own  choosing,  and  thus  apparently  so  ill 
provided,  they  yet  dared  to  defy  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  dis- 
ciplined troops,  headed  by  some  of  the  best  generals  in  Europe. 
The  generals  were  astounded  at  conduct  that  set  all  ordinary 
calculations  at  deliance,  and  the  town  was  \'ig(»rously  cannonaded 
and  Ijattered  for  eleven  days,  when  the  garrison  threw  open  the 
gates  and  reijuested  the  besiegers  not  to  take  the  trouble  of 
making  a  breach,  when  they  might  march  through  the  open 
p(^rtals,   //'  thfii   dared. 

The  irritated  and  baffled  monarch  left  his  army  in  disgust, 
and  retired  to  Dublin,  leaving  the  command  and  further  conduct 
of  the  siege  to  his  French  General,  Rosen.  This  (general,  pro- 
voked at  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  men  of  Derry,  determined 
to  eifect  his  object  by  a  course  as  cruel  ami  barbarous  as  it  was 
indefensible,  for  he  declared,  if  the  Governor  did  not  surrender 
by  the  first  of  July,  all  the  Protestants  in  the  neighboring  count rv 
should  be  driven  beneath  the  walls,  to  perish  of  starvation  aiul 
e.xposure  in  the  very  sight  of  their  friends ;  and  one  nn^u-ning  the 
garrison  beheld  a  confused  assembly  approaching  directly  to  the 
walls.  Apprehending  an  assault,  they  tired,  happily  without  doing 
much  mischief,  when,  to  their  horror,  they  found  it  was  a  crowd 
of  helpless    men,  women    and    children,    their    own    relations    and 
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Mends,  driven  from  their  homes  to  perisli  before  their  eyes,  and 
urged  forward  by  Rosen's  soldiers.  But  the  hearts  even  of  these 
poor,  helpless  sufferers  fainted  not  in  this  dire  extremity,  for  the 
dying  collected  their  last  breath  to  exhort  the  garrison  to  perse- 
vere in  their  heroic  resistance.  Even  the  women  and  children 
besought  the  soldiers  on  the  walls  to  disregard  their  sufferings, 
and  remain  true  to  their  cause;  and  all  conjured  their  husbands, 
fathers,  brothers,  friends,  to  avenge  their  wrongs  by  baffling  an 
enemy  that  was  capalile  of  siu-h  barbarities !  After  the  siege  had 
continued  some  months,  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  garrison  was 
unabated,  but  they  had  to  encounter  disease  and  famine,  two  more 
formidable  enemies  than  the  besiegers,  for  their  stock  of  provisions 
had  long  been  exhausted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  most  loathsome  and  revolting  substitutes  for  food.  The 
heats  of  summer,  more  than  ordinarily  tierce,  generated  a  pesti- 
lence, aggravated  by  hunger  and  confinement;  yet  no  complaint 
was  heard,  and  no  thought  of  surrender  entertained.  The  parent 
wept  not  over  the  child  struck  down  l)y  the  plague,  or  that  fell 
before  his  eyes  withered  l;)y  the  famine  they  had  to  endure ;  the 
husband  returned  from  the  defense  of  tlie  walls  to  his  famishing 
wife,  and  heard  exhortations  to  perseverance,  uttered  in  fainting 
accents ;  the  churches  were  daily  crowded,  and  the  si^iritual  con- 
solation, and  perhaps  also  the  spiritual  excitement,  supplied  by 
the  preachers  contributed  to  make  misery  unfelt  and  want  un- 
heeded, for  even  the  children  showed  the  enthusiasm  that  pre- 
vented the  common  wants  of  Uciture  from  being  felt,  and  sub- 
mitted  to    priA'ations  without   a  murmur. 

After  months  of  heroic  resistance  amidst  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, succor  and  provisions  were  thrown  into  the  town,  and 
the  besiegers,  despairing  of  success  now  that  the  garrison  Avas 
strengthened  and  supplied,  desisted  from  any  further  attempt,  and 
thus  was  the  memorable  siege  of  Londonderry  ended,  after  more 
than  half  the  garrison  had  jierished  by  tamine  or  disease,  and 
the  survivors  so  worn  by  suffering  that  they  scarce  could  be  recog- 
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nized.  It  is  not  proper  or  i)ossible  to  o-c,  into  details  here,  and 
we  conclude  by  .sayini;'  the  events  of  the  sie^e  possess  the  interest 
of   a  romance  rather    than    snher  history. 

Ephkaim  McDowell,  at  that  time  Init  sixteen  years  of  age,  fought 
bra\'ely  in  the  Protestant  ranks.  He  afterward  married,  and  had 
four  children,  and  when  they  were  nearly  grown,  h(>  removed  to 
America,  previous  to  1  T-'io.  and  first  settled  in  the  .State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  afterwaril,  in  1737,  went  to  Virginia  and  settled  in 
Rockl)ridgc  county,  on  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of  one  hundred 
thousand  acres,  wdiich  had  l)een  granted  to  one  Benjamin  Burden  by 
King  James  the  Second,  on  ciindition  he  would  settle  one  hundred 
emigrants  thereon  within  a  gi\'en  time.  Burden  proposed  to  Mc- 
Dowell to  give  him  onedialf,  provided  he  would  carry  out  the  condi- 
tion.s,  which  McDowell  did,  and  thus  liecame  one  of  the  first  settlers 
and  largest  landed  proprietors  in  Rockbridge  county.  He  was  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  sagacity,  and  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
one  hundred  years,  and  was  supposed  by  the  ignorant  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  supernatural  powers — in  short,  to  lie  a  wizard.  He  left 
four  children — John,  James,  Mary,  and  Margaret. 

John,  eldest  son  of  Ephraim,  married  Magdalen  Wood,  also  a 
Scotch  -  Irish  Protestant  immigrant,  whose  mother  was  a  Camp- 
bell, of  the  James  Campbell  clan,  whose  chief  was  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  A  party  of  Indians  having  st(den  some  horses  in 
Rockbridge,  were  pursued  by  a  body  of  men,  <if  wiiom  John  was 
captain.  After  following  them  some  eighteen  miles,  the  Indians 
were  overtaken  and  routed,  and  he  was  killed  in  the  skirmish 
that  ensued. 

James,  second  son  of  E2)hraim,  married  and  lived  near  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  Ya.,  and  had  sons,  none  of  whom  attained  to  man- 
hood. He  had  also  daughters,  who  mai-ricd  and  left  descendants, 
of  whom  the  track  lias  been  lost. 

Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Ephraim,  married  a  Mr.  Greenlee, 
1\V  whom  she  had  six  children,  when  he  died.  She  ne"\'er  married 
again,    although    she    li-\"ed    to    the  very   extraordinary  age  of  one 
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hundred  and  four  years.  She  Avas  said  to  be  handsome,  and  was 
a  remarkably  sensible,  intelligent  and  sprightly  old  lady,  and  was 
said  to  have  what  the  Scotch  called  "a  small  cast  o'  the  wiles," 
whatever  that  is. 

Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Ephraim,  married  a  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  removed  to  South  Carolina,  where  they  became  wealthy,  and 
suffered  greatly  when  that  State  was  overrun  by  the  British,  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Their  four  sons  were  in  the  Ameri- 
can army ;  two  were  killed  outright  in  the  battle  of  Camden, 
another  died  from  wounds  received,  and  the  fourth  was  taken 
prisoner  near  Charleston,  and  sent  into  Virginia  to  be  exchanged. 
While  here  he  visited  and  remained  some  time  with  his  Rock- 
bridge relati^^es,  upon  whom  he  left  a  very  favoraltle  impression. 

John'  McDowell  and  Magdalen  Wood  had  three  children, 
Samuel,  James,  and  Sarah.  After  the  ileath  of  John,  his  widow 
married  Benjamin  Burden,  and  had  one  daughter,  Martha  Burden. 
After  the  death  of  Burden,  she  again  married  John  Bowyer,  but 
I  do  not  know  anything  of  their  children,  if  they  had  any. 

Samuel  McDowell,  the  oldest  son  of  the  above  John,  is  tlie 
prorienitoy  of  the  Kentucky  branch  of  the  McDowells.  He  was  an 
acti\'e  and  decided  patriot  in  the  Revolution,  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  Virginia  in  the  meetings  and  movements  which  brought 
about  the  war  for  Independence,  and  afterward  doing  his  share  of 
the  lighting.  That  he  was  a  man  of  worth  and  influence,  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  fellow -citizens,  will  appear  from  the  following- 
proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  Augusta  county,  held 
at  Staunton,  Virginia,  February  20,  1775: 

After  due  notice  given  to  the  freeholders  of  Augusta  county,  to 
meet  in  Staunton  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Colony  Convention,  at  the  town  of  Richmond,  on  the 
20th  day  of  March,  the  freeholders  of  said  county  thought  pro])er 
to  refer  the  choice  of  their  delegates  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  who  thus  authorized  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
people,    met   at    the    Court    House,  on    the  22d    of  February,  and 
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iinanimou^<ly     chose     Mr.     Tlidinas     Lewis    and    Captain     Samuel 
McDowell  to  represent  tlieui  in  the  ensuiny  Convention. 

Instructions  were  then  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  Ijy  the  Re\'. 
Alexander  Bahnain,  jNIr.  Sam])son  Matthews,  Captain  Alexander 
McClanahan,  Mr.  Michael  Boyer,  Mr.  William  Lewis,  and  Captain 
George  Mathers,  or  any  three  of  them,  and  delivered  to  the  dele- 
gates thus  chosen,  which  are  as  follows: 

"To  J/r.    Thomas   Lewis   and    Captain  Samuel  IIcDoiveU: 

"The  Committee  of  Augusta  county,  pui'suant  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  by  the  freeholders  of  the  same,  have  chosen  you  to  rep- 
resent them  in  Colony  Con^'ention,  proposed  to  be  held  in  Ricli- 
mond,  on  the  20th  of  March,  instant.  They  desire  that  you  may 
consider  the  people  of  Augusta  county  as  impressed  with  just 
sentiments  of  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King  George, 
whose  title  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain  rests  on  no 
other  foundation  than  the  liberty,  and  whose  glory  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  happiness,  of  all  his  sulijects.  \^^e  have  also  respect 
for  the  2)i'esent  State,  which  respect  is  founded  on  religion,  on 
law,  and  on  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Constitution.  On  these 
jn'inciples  do  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  harmony  and  a  good 
understanding  restored   between   Great   Britain   and   America. 

Many  of  us  and  our  forefathers  left  our  native  land  and 
explored  this  once  savage  wilderness,  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  human  nature.  These  rights  we 
are  fully  resolved,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  inviolably  to  pre- 
serve; nor  will  we  surrender  such  inestimable  blessings,  the 
purchase  of  toil  and  danger,  to  any  Ministry,  to  any  Parliament, 
or  to  any  body  of  men  on  earth,  by  whom  we  are  not  repre- 
sented, and   in   whose   decisions   therefore  we   ha^'e   no   voice. 

"We  desire  you  to  tender,  in  most  respectful  terms,  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgements  to  the  late  worthy  delegates  of  this  Colony 
for  their  wise,  spirited,  and  patriotic  exertions  in  the  General 
Congress,    and     to    assure    them    that    avo     will     uniformly    and 
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religiously  adhere  to  their  resolutions,  providentially  and  graciously 
formed  for  their  country's  good.  Fully  convinced  that  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  America  depend,  next  to  the  blessings  of 
Almighty  God,  on  the  unanimity  and  wisdom  of  her  country,  we 
doubt  not  you  will,  on  your  part,  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  late  Continental  Congress,  by  appointing  delegates 
from  this  Colony,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May 
next,  unless  American  grievances  be  redressed  before  that  time. 
And  so  we  are  determined  to  maintain  unimpaired  that  liberty 
which  is  the  gift  of  Heaven  to  the  subjects  of  Britain's  empire, 
and  will  most  cordially  join  our  countrymen  in  such  measures 
as  may  be  deemed  wise  and  necessary  to  secure  and  perjietuate 
the  ancient,  just  and  legal  rights  of  the  Colony  and  all  British 
America. 

Placing  our  ultimate  trust  in  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  every 
event,  Avithout  whose  gracious  interposition  the  Avisest  schemes 
may  fail  of  success,  we  desire  you  to  move  the  Convention,  that 
some  day,  which  may  appear  to  them  most  convenient,  be  set  ajKirt 
for  imploring  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  such  plans  as 
human  wisdom  and  integrity  may  think  necessary  to  adopt  for 
preserving  America  hapjjy,  virtuous  and  free. 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions,  the  following  letter  was 
addressed : 

To  the  Hon.  Peyton  Randolph,  President;  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Edward  Randoliyh, 
Esqrs.,  Delegates  from  this  Colony  to  the  General  Congress: 

Gentlemen — We  have  it  io  oommaml  from  the  freeholders  of  Augusta  couuty,  by 
then-  Committee,  held  on  the  22rt  of  February,  to  present  you  with  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  thanks  for  the  prudent,  virtuous,  ami  noble  exertions  of  the 
faculties  with  which  Heaven  had  endowed  you  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  every- 
thing that  man  ought  to  hold  sacred,  at  the  late  General  Congress — a  conduct  so 
nobly  interesting  that  it  must  command  applause  not  only  from  this  but  succeed- 
ing ages.  May  that  sacred  flame  that  has  illuminateil  your  minds  and  influenced 
your  conduct  in  projecting  and  concurring  in  so  many  salutary  determinations  for  the 
preservation  of  American  liberty  ever  continue  to  direct  your  conduct  to  the  latest 
period  of  your  lives !    May  the  bright  example  be  fairly  transcribed  on  the  heart  and 
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reduced  to  practice  by  every  Virginian,  by  eveiy  American !  May  our  hearts  be  open 
to  receive,  and  our  arms  strong  to  defend,  that  liberty  and  freedom,  the  gift  of 
Heaven,  now  being  banished  from  its  latest  retreat  in  Europe.  Here  let  it  be  hospita- 
bly entertained  in  every  heart;  here  let  it  take  deep  root  and  flourish  in  everlasting 
bloom,  that  under  its  benign  influence  the  virtuously  free  may  enjoy  secure  repose, 
and  stand  forth  the  scourge  and  terror  of  tyranny  and  tyrant  of  every  order  and 
denomination  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  accept  of  their  grateful  sense  of  your  important  services, 
and  of  their  ardent  prayers  for  the  best  interest  of  this  once  happy  country.  And 
vouchsafe,  gentleman,  to  accept  of  the  same  from  your  most  humble  servants. 

THOMA.S  Lewis, 
Samuel  McDowell, 
Delegates. 

The  foregoing  letter  called  forth  the  following  reply : 

To  Thomas  Lewis  and  Samuel  MoDoivell,  Esqrs.: 

Gentle.men — Be  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  respectable  freeholders  of  Augusta 
county  our  sincere  thauks  for  their  affectionate  address  approving  our  conduct  in  the 
late  Ooutiuental  Congress.  It  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  And  that  our  honest 
endeavors  to  save  our  country  on  this  arduous  aud  important  occasion  have  met  their 
approbation — a  reward  fully  adequate  to  our  warmest  wishes ;  and  the  assurances  from 
the  brave  aud  spirited  people  of  Augusta,  that  their  hearts  and  hands  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  measures  adopted,  or  hereafter  to  be  taken,  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  preservation  of  American  liberty,  give  us  the  highest  satisfaction,  aud 
must  afford  pleasure  to  every  friend  of  the  just  rights  of  mankind. 

We  can  not  conclude  without  acknowledgments  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  polite 
manner  in  which  you  have  communicated  to  us  the  sentiments  of  your  worthy  con- 
stituents, and  are  their  and  your  obedient,  liumble  servants. 

Peyton  R.vxdolph, 
Patrick  Henky. 
RiCHAED  Hexby  Lee, 

ElCHAED  BLAXD, 

George  Washington, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Edmund  Pendleton, 

March  20,  1775,  just  one  month  after  thi.s  correspondence,  the 
Convention  met  in  the  Old  Church  in  Richmond.  There  it  will 
be  seen,  by  reference  to  "Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,"  pp. 
132-136,  that  all  the  objects  desired  to  be  attained  by  them 
w^ere  adopted,  and  there  the  fainous  speech  of  Patrick  Henry 
was  made  which  seemed  to  set  in  motion  the  great  ball  of  the 
Revolution. 
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In  the  twelfth  jeRV  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  "An  act 
to  estal)lish  a  town  in  the  County  of  Mercer  (Ky.),"  was  passed 
December  4th,  1787,  &c.: 

Section  11.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  lots  and  streets  as  aforesaid  laid  off 
shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  established  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Danville,  and  that 
John  Joiiett,  Wm.  McDowell,  Harry  lunes,  Christopher  Greenup,-  Samuel  McDowell, 
Sr.,  Abraham  Irvin,  Sr.,  George  Muter,  and  Wm.  Kennedy,  gentlemen,  be  Trustees 
thereof,  &c. 

Samuel  McDowell  had,  with  the  Shelbys,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  pres- 
ent writer  recollects  seeing,  Avhen  at  college  at  Danville,  Ky.,  an 
old  field -piece,  or  cannon,  that  was  said  to  have  been  captured 
from  the  British  in  that  aflfiiir,  which  General  Shelby  and  Mc- 
Dowell had  got  out  there  and  preserved  as  a  trophy. 

After  the  war  was  closed,  Samuel  McDowell  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Danville  with  all  his  family  except  one  daughter. 
This  was  Magdalen,  who  had  married  Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  of  Lex- 
ington, Va.  They  had  a  large  family,  some  of  whom  intermar- 
ried with  the  Alexanders,  a  Presbyterian  family,  eminent  for  intel- 
ligence and  piety,  who  furnished  some  distinguished  professors  and 
ministers  to  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  After  the  removal  of 
Samuel  to  Kentucky  he  was  appointed  the  first  Marshal  thereof 
by  Greneral  Washington. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father  John,  Samuel  became 
his  sole  heir,  under  the  laws  of  primogeniture  which  prevailed  in 
Great  Britain,  and,  of  course,  in  Virginia  also,  at  that  time  a 
colony  ruled  l:>y  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  mother  country;  but 
he  generously  divided  equally  with  his  brother  James,  and  gave 
most  of  the  negroes  and  personalties  to  his  sister  Sarah,  who 
married  ^'\'m.  Moffitt. 


■  This  Wm.  McDowell  is  the  Judge  alluded  to  in  this  sketch,  and  maternal  great 
grandfather  to  some  of  my  children.  Greenup  was  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the 
same  who  confirmed  my  grandfather,  Wm.  Starling,  as  Judge, 
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Samuel  was  born  in  Virginia,  October  29th,  173-").  ;ni(l  inarried 
Mary  MoCkinjJ',  January  17,  17o4,  and  died  in  Kentucky  at  the 
house  of   his  son  Joscpli,   near   Danville,   September  2otli,    1817. 

Samuel  and  Mary  McClung  had  eleven  children,  as  tnlhiws: 

Magdalen  and  Sarah,  twins,  born  October  9th,   17-")-"). 

The  tirst  married  Andrew  Reid,  already  referred  to. 

The  second,  C'aleb  Wallace,  and  left  \w  children. 

John,  eldest  son,  born  December  7th,  17.'57,  was  an  dtticer  in  the 
W;ir  of  the  Revolution  and  in  the  ^^'ar  of  1812.  He  married, 
first,  his  cousin  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  McDowell ;  secondly.  Miss 
Lucy  Legrand,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the  daughter  of  a  French 
Huguenot.  He  was  father  of  John,  who  went  to  Alabama  and 
had  a  family,  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  Also,  of  Patsy,  of  Sarah, 
who  married  Mr.  James  Allen,  a  very  estimable  gentleman  and 
member  of  an  old  family,  and  left  children;  of  Lucy,  married  to  Mr. 
Woodson,  of  Charles,  and  Xashe  ^IcDowell,  a  distinguished  physician 
and  surgeon,  the  well-known  founder  of  an  extensi\-e  and  at  one 
time  (perhaps  also  at  the  present)  successful  medical  college,  in 
St.  Louis,  where  he  lived.  During  the  "Know-Xothing"'  excite- 
ment, Xashe  was  noted  for  his  l)old  and  outspoken  nativeism.  Sym- 
pathising warmly  and  entirely  with  the  S(iuth.  he  was  a  promi- 
inent  and  able  advocate  of  their  cause  in  the  (ireat  Rebellion. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  decided  opinions,  upon  which  he  was  prompt 
to  act.  He  married  a  sister  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
and  has  children  surviving  him. 

Col.  James  McDowell,  son  of  Samuel  and  31ary  ^McClung,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  April  29,  1760,  and  removed  with  his  father  to 
Kentucky,  settling  near  Lexington.  He  was  a  farmer  and  a 
highly  respected  man.  He  married  Miss  Polly  Lyle,  and  had  a 
number  of  children.  Captain  Fleming  Faris,  who  was  here  during 
the  war,  was  his  great  grandson. 

William,  born  March  9th,  1762,  settled  tirst  along  side  of  his 
brother  Joseph,  near  Damille,  and  remo\'ed  to  Bowling  Green, 
where   he   died.     He  was  United    States    Judye  for  the  District  of 
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Kentucky,  and  married  Margaret,  commonly  called  Peggy  Madison, 
sister  to  James  ]Madison,  afterward  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  she  was  also  a  relation  of  Greorge  Madison,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Virginia.  William  and  Peggy  had  John,  Mary, 
Lucinda,    Agatha    and    Eliza. 

John  went  to  Alabama,  and  of  his  descendants  I  know  little. 

Mary,    married    Major   Thompson,    a   wealthy    gentleman,    near 

Harrodsburgh,   Kentucky,    and    had  William,  who    married , 

of  Mississippi,  and  ^lary,  who  married  a  Mr.  Kincaid.  Both 
had  children. 

Lucinda  married  Mr.  Brashear.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Pamela, 
was  a  very  l)eautiful  woman,  married  lirst  to  John  Trotter,  of 
Lexington,  son  of  Colonel  Trotter,  who  made  a  gallant  record 
with  the  Kentucky  troops  in  the  war  of  1812.  James,  brother  of 
John,  was  a  political  writer  of  some  ability,  and  the  same  who 
killed  young  Wiclitt'e  in  a  duel.  By  Trotter,  Pamela  had  one 
child,  who  died  in  infancy.  She  married  a  second  time,  a  Mr. 
Alexander,  of  W'oodford.  Mary  Eliza  Brashear,  the  second  daugh- 
ter, was  second  wife  to  J.  Sulliyant;  for  children,  see  under  J. 
Sullivant.  After  Mr.  Brashear's  death,  Lucinda  married  Colonel 
Merrill;    no  children. 

Agatha  luarried  James  G.  Birney,  and  mo\'ed  to  Alabama,  set- 
tling at  Huntsville,  where  he  was  a  successful  lawyer,  and  became 
quite  wealthy.  Having  become  troubled  in  conscience  about  slavery, 
he  liberated  his  slaves,  and  made  provision  for  them,  and  came 
back  to  Kentucky,  where  he  converted  his  father  to  his  views,  and 
also  induced  him  to  lil^erate  his  numerous  slaves.  He  advocated 
an  amendment  to  the  (^'onstitution  of  the  State,  l)y  which  it  would 
be  lawful  for  those  so  disposed  to  liberate  and  make  provision  for 
their  slaves  within  the  State.  In  this  he  had  the  countenance 
and  supj)ort  of  many  good  men.  The  writer  happening  to  be  on 
a  visit  at  DanAdlle,  was  present  at  a  meeting  assembled  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  ijvojjriety  of   the    amendment    alluded   to.      The    meeting    was 
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compoi^ed  of  some  of  the  best  and  aldest  men  in  Boyle  county, 
amonu,-  wlioni  were  Biniey  and  Jiidue  Jdlin  (ireen,  and  while  the 
latter  was  explaiiiiiiu-  the  (ilijcct  uf  tlie  incctiiiu'.  I  saw  the  nu^et- 
ing  closed  and  the  members  driven  mit  of  th"e  linilding  by  an 
armed  and  ruttianly  posse,  many  of  wIkum  perha])s  never  owned 
a  slave,  l)ut  who  swdi-c  no  man  sIkiuM  t'Vf]\  fa//,-  against  sla^•ery 
with  impunity.  The  crowd  was  cdmiinscil  of  that  class  usually 
denominated  "[toor  white  trash,"  who  liad  gathered  in  from  the 
Knobs  and  <'liapliii  Hills.  ]>irn(y  (•(intiimcd  to  agitate  the  slavery 
<piestion  in  a  mild  but  persist(Mit  way  aiiKing  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  but  the  puMic  would  )iot  tolerate  mn/  discussion  or 
heterodox  ojiinions  on  the  suliject.  and  such  was  the  danger  which 
threatened  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  Icaw  his  native  State. 
Birney  was  a  cultivated  gentleman  of  talents,  tine  manners,  good 
address,  and  of  jiure  and  moral  lite  He  came  to  Cincin- 
nati and  established  a  news])ai)('r  in  the  interest  of  Aliolition,  but 
he  was  mobl)ed,  his  life  endangered,  his  press  destroyed,  and  the 
contents  of  the  office  thrown  into  the  Ohio  River.  He  then  went 
to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Michigan,  where  he  died.  He  was 
the  candidate  of  the  "Old  Lil)erty  Party"  for  President,  and  /^/.■* 
nomination  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Henry  Clay,  the  candidate 
of  the  Whig  party.  James  Birney  and  Agatha  McDowell  had 
five   children : 

James,  who  married  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  while  there 
at  college. 

William,  a  lawyer,  who  served  in  the  Union  army,  and  is  now, 
I  believe,  living  in  Florida.     Both  had  children. 

Dion,  lived  in  Michigan. 

Agatha,  who  married  Mr. . 

David,  youngest  son,  who  was  for  a  time  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  J.  Sullivant,  whose  daughter  Pamela  named  her  first 
son  after  her  cousin  and  former  teacher.  David  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  married,  and  has  left  children.  He  was  Colonel 
of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  distinguished  himself  under  General 

40 
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Phil.  Kearney,  and  for  his  gaUant  conduct  and  meritorious 
services  was  jiromoted  to  (leneral,  but  died  soon  after  from  dis- 
ease contracted   in  the  tield. 

Eliza,  youngest  chikl  of  William  McDowell  and  Peggy  Madison, 
married  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rochester,  of  Bowling  Green,  and  had 
three  children : 

William,   married,    and  has   children. 

Xathaniel,  unmarried;  died  on  shiidxiard  returning  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Agatha,  married  Mr.  Strange,  of  Bowling  Green,  and  has 
children. 

Samuel  McDowell,  fourth  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  McClung- 
was  born  March  8,  1764;  married  Anna  Irvin.  They  had  eleven 
children : 

Mary,  born  June,  1787,  and  known  in  the  family  as  Aunt 
Polly,  married  Wm.  Starling,  and  had  nine  children,  for  whom 
see  under  A^^m.   Starling,  page  49. 

John  Adair,  born  May  26th,  1789;  studied  law,  and  while  yet 
quite  a  young  man  served  with  distinction  on  the  statf  of  Shelby, 
in  the  War  of  1812  against  Great  Britain.  See  John  A.  McDowell, 
page  193. 

Abram  Irvin,  second  son  of  the  above  Samuel,  was  born  April  24, 
1793,  and  also  came  to  Franklinton,  and  then  to  Columbus;  was 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Court  in 
Bank,  offices  which  he  held  for  many  years.  At  an  early  day  he  was 
Captain  of  the  famous  Franklin  Dragoons,  and  later,  was  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  Columlius.  He  was  a  most  urbane  and  social 
gentleman,  full  of  sympathy  and  hon  hotnmie,  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  married  Eliza  Selden,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Lord,  in  1817,  and  they  had  six  children.  His  eldest 
son — 

Irvin  McDowell,  was  educated  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
West   Point,  and   is    the    present    Major    General    McDowell     of 


the  United   States   Army.      He    married   ^Miss    Helen    Borden,    of 
Troy,    New    York,    and    lias  children : 

Mary,    died    in    infancy. 

Anne,  manned  A.  IJ.  Massey,  is  living  in  Memphis,  and  has 
childi'en. 

John,  cultivated  and  intellectual,  was  Colonel  of  an  Iowa  regi- 
ment in  the  late  war.  He  married  Geraldine  Cowles,  of  Colum- 
bus,  Ohio,   has   children,   and  resides   at   Keokuk,    Iowa. 

Malcolm,  genial,  warm-hearted  "Mac,"  a  general  favorite,  also 
served  in  the  Union  army:  he  married  sweet,  pretty  Jennie 
Gordon  of  Cincinnati,  and  they  have  children.  He  is  engaged 
in   business  in  Chicago,    where   he   resides. 

Elize,  married  Major  Bridgeman,  now  Paymaster  in  the  Reg- 
ular  army. 

Having  mentioned  the  Franklin  Dragoons,  I  will  go  on  and 
say,  that  they  and  the  Franklinton  Riflemen  were  military  com- 
panies having  their  origin  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  which  kept 
up  their  organization  for  many  years  thereafter.  These  com- 
panies were  the  wonder,  the  pride  and  glory  of  my  early  boyhood, 
I  had  the  most  unbounded  faith  in  their  prowess,  which  I  had 
frequently  seen  tested  in  sham  battles;  and  I  knew  that,  on 
parade  days,  they  consumed  prodigious  quantities  of  tobacco  and 
whisky,  exploits  only  then  possible  to  hardy  men.  'N^dien  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimer  visited  this  country  he  passed 
through  Columbus,  staying  all  night.  Clinton  Work,  John 
Overdier,  Israel  Crosby,  myself  and  other  boys  were  very 
anxious  that  this  representative  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
should  be  duly  im]n*essed  with  the  power  and  greatness  of  our 
country,  and  especially  with  the  martial  bearing  of  our  people; 
in  fact,  we  rather  wished  to  intimidate  him.  and  prove  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  for  any  European  nation  to  meddle- 
with  Its.  For  this  purpose  we  concluded  the  very  best  thing  was 
to  give  him  a  sight  of  the  Franklinton  Riflemen,  whose  uni- 
form  was  quite  showy :  white    l)reeches  and  a  yellow  cotton  cloth 
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hunting- shirt,  with  white  fringe;  a  leather  belt  around  the  waist, 
carrying  a  hunting  knife  in  a  black  scabbard  in  front,  and  in 
many  instances  a  tomahawk  behind  The  plume  in  the  hat  was  tall, 
but  rather  stiff,  being  composed  of  white  chicken  feathers,  tied  on 
around  a  stick.  Each  man  carried  an  old-fashioned  rifle  with 
shot  pouch  and  powder  horn.  We  tried  very  hard  to  get  a 
parade,  even  offering  to  help  pay  for  an  extra  drum  and  fife 
and  furnish  free  whisky,  but  the  time  was  too  short,  and, 
greatly  to  our  regret,  the  Grand  Duke  left  without  witnessing 
the  martial  display  intended  to  impress  him.  Our  patriotic  wish 
will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered,  the.  Duke 
was  almost  fresh  from  the  great  battle  fields  of  Europe,  where 
he  himself  had  been  a  grand  commander  in  the  vast  armies 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  had  put  in  motion  to  crush  the 
First  Napoleon.  However,  even  now",  I  have  little  doubt  if  the 
Duke  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a  sight  of  the 
Franklinton  Riflemen,  he    would   have    been    astonished. 

William  Adair  McDowell,  son  of  Samuel'  and  Anne  Irvin, 
born  1795,  married  Maria  Hawkins  Harvey,  of  Virginia.  Wil- 
liam was  a  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon,  who  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Virginia,  and  then  went  to  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana,  and  thence  I  believe  to  Louisville,  where  he  died, 
leaving  sons  and  daughters,  one  of  the  latter  of  whom  married 
Bland  Ballard,  United  States  Judge  for  the  District  of  Kentucky. 
His  son,  Henry  McDowell,  married  a  granddaughter  of  Henry 
Clay. 

Magdalen    Reid,  born   March   4,    1797,    died  unmarried,  1822. 

Joseph,  born  June  6,  1799,  was,  prior  to  1821,  Deputy  Clerk 
under  Abram,  and  in  his  younger  days  was  somewhat  noted  for 
recklessness  and  profanity.  He  went  to  Alabama  as  a  lawj^er, 
but  joined  the  Methodist  Chui'ch,  and  became  a  useful  and  cele- 
bi'ated  preacher  in  that  denomination.  He  married  Miss  Anne 
Bush,    and   has   left   children. 
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Sally,  born  June  17th,  1801,  married  Jeremiah  Minter,  in  1819, 
at  Columbus;  went  back  to  Kentucky,  and  thence  to  Missouri, 
and    died   leaving  a   family. 

James,    born   in    1803,  died   a    few  days   after   birth. 

Andrew    Reid,    born   August    1804,  died   in    Columbus,   1828. 

Alexander,  born  April  19th,  1806,  married,  first,  Priscilla  McAfee, 
daughter  of  General  McAfee,  of  Harrodsburg.  She  lost  her 
life  soon  after  marriage,  by  the  burning  of  a  steamboat  on  the 
Mississipjii.  He  married,  secondly,  Elizabeth  Haupt,  lives  in 
Alabama,   and   has    children    and   grandchildren. 

Martha,  third  daughter  of  Samuel  McDowell  and  ^lary  Mc- 
Clung,  was  born  June  20,  1766,  and  married  Colonel  Abraham 
Buford,  a  patriot  and  soldier,  who  fought  in  the  Revolution.  He 
collected,  at  one  time,  about  six  hundred  of  the  militia  and  yeo- 
manry of  the  country,  and  was  conducting  them  to  the  main 
army,  which  stood  sorely  in  need  of  recruits,  when  his  detach- 
ment was  attacked  by  overwhelming  nundjers  of  British  cavalry, 
under  the  famous  Colonel  Tarlton,  and  the  raw  and  undisciplined 
men  of  Buford  were  routed  and  cut  to  pieces  near  ^^^axhaw,  South 
Carolina.  He  was  father  of  Chai'les  and  William  Buford,  and  of 
Mary,  a  woman  of  fine  and  lofty  character,  and  uncommon  men- 
tal strength  and  capacity,  wife  to  James  K.  Duke,  uncle  of  Basil 
Duke,  a  talented  Colonel  of  the  Confederate  Cavalry  under  John 
Morgan.  To  Mrs.  Didie  I  wish  here  to  make  acknowledgment  for 
her  ready  compliance  with  my  request  for  such  material  as  she 
could  furnish  for  this  brief  sketch. 

Joseph,  fifth  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  ^IcClung,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 13, 1768.  This  Colonel  Joseph  McDowell  was  a  substantial 
farmer  near  Danville,  Ky.,  and  Avas  Governor  Shelby's  Adjutant 
General  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  in  Upjier  Canada,  where 
Colonel  Dick  Johnson,  with  his  mounted  men,  made  his  celebrated 
charge,  breaking  the  British  line  of  battle,  and  where  Tecumseh, 
a  celebrated   Indian    chief  and   leader  of  the  Indian  Confederates 
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of  the  Northwest,  was  killed.*  McDowell  served  on  the  expedition 
under  Hopkins  also.  He  was  a  man  of  influence,  much  respected 
and  esteemed,  and  fVn'  many  years  before  his  death  a  Ruling  Elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  mai'ried  Sarah  Irvin,  sister  of 
liis  brother  Samuel's  wife,  and  they  had  Samuel,  married,  first, 
to  Miss  Ball,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  Mary,  who  married  a 
worthy  gentleman.  Dr.  Myers.  Samuel  married,  secondly,  Martha 
Hawkins,  a  most  worthy  woman,  and  they  had  several  sons,  enter- 
prising and  industrious  young  farmers  and  business  men.  Samuel 
and  Martha  were  warm-hearted,  hospitable  persons,  with  whom 
the  writer  has  spent  some  pleasant  times. 

Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  McDowell,  married  her 
cousin,  Abram  J.  Caldwell.  Anne  was  every  way  a  most  estima- 
ble, warm-hearted  woman,  of  whom  and  her  family  the  writer 
has  ever  entertained  a  high  res25ect  and  an  aifectionate  remem- 
brance. She  was  a  woman  of  efficiency,  good  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, richly  deserving  the  esteem  in  which  she  has  been  held  by 
friends  and  acquaintances.     She  has  had  several  children. 

Charles,  her  brother,  a  life -long  student  and  scholar;  has  never 
married. 

Sarah,  first  wife  to  M.  L.  Sullivant.  See  under  Michael  L.  Sul- 
livant. 

Margaret,  first  wife  to  Joseph  Sullivant.  See  under  Joseph  Sul- 
livant. 

Lucy,  died  when  just  grown,  and  unmarried. 

Caleb,  a  young  man  of  fine  promise,  manly  and  upright  char- 
acter, and  a  most  estimable  and  loveable  person,  died   unmarried. 

Magdalene,  the  youngest  daughter,  the  beauty  and  pet  of  the 
household,  married  Caleb  Wallace,  and  has  two  sons,  said  to  be 
good-looking,  promising  young  men. 


'  Extract  from  General  Harrison's  letter  to  the  Heeretary  of  War,  October  9th, 
ISl.'!,  uiving  an  account  of  hi.s  operations  on  the  Tliames :  "Of  Governor  Shell ly's 
statt,  his  Adjutant  General,  Colonel  McDowell,  rendered  great  service,"  &c, 
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Having-  mentioned  tlie  deatli  of  Toeuniseli  in  speaking  of  Colonel 
.loj^eph  ^leDowell.  1  will  state  tliat  I  had  frecjuent  conversation.s 
witli  him  al)iiut  the  Iiattle  (if  tlie  Thames,  and  he  and  every 
other  intelligent  Kentuckian  present  at  the  battle  with  whom  I 
conversed  hooted  at  the  idea  of  Johnson  having  killed  Teoumseh, 
saying  that  it  was  true  that  it  was  so  reported  at  tlie  time,  but 
there  was  no  evidenee  whatever  of  its  truth,  and  he  indignantly 
denied  that  the  chief  had  either  been  skinned  or  mutilated. 
During  the  month  of  April,  1872,  I  saw  in  "Har})er's  Weekly," 
a  very  widely  circulated  paper,  a  reiteration  of  the  old  charge 
against  the  Kentuckians,  which  was  probably  taken  from  the  fol- 
lowing article : 

[From  the  Moliile  Register.] 
WAS  TECUMSEH  .SKINNED? 
In  November,  1S52,  the  present  writer  met  at  Greensborough,  Mis.sis.sippi,  an  did 
gentleman  named  Elkins,  a  participant  in  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  from  whom 
he  heard  some  accounts  of  that  action  which  he  hud  never  met  in  print.  As  for 
the  story  of  C!olonel  Johnson  killing  Tecumseh,  Mr.  Elkins  .said  it  was  commonly 
reported  and  not  questioned  at  the  time ;  he  himself  was  in  another  part  of  the 
engagement,  being  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Jolmson,  who  broke  tlie  British 
line  on  the  right  while  his  brother  engaged  the  Indians  on  the  left.  Mr.  Elkins 
informed  us  that  the  day  after  the  battle  the  troops  were  marched  out  by  com- 
panies to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  viewing  the  scene,  that  precaution  being  adopted 
to  guard  against  possible  danger  from  lurking  Indians.  His  company  was  the  first 
that  reached  the  ground  where  Tecumseh  fell,  and  they  found  his  body,  from  the 
back  of  which  "  razor  -  straps "  (that  was  his  expression)  had  beed  cut.  The  com- 
pany, composed  chiefly  of  relatives  of  the  men  who  had  been  slaughtered  at  the 
River  Raisin,  in  that  massacre  to  which  Tecumseh  had  put  a  stop  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  manifested  great  Indignation  at  this  barbarous  treatment  of  the  body 
of  a  magnanimous  foe,  their  passions  finding  vent  in  tears  and  curses,  and  threats 
of  vengeance  against  the  authors  of  the  indignity.  Whether  from  shame  or  fear, 
no  exhibition  was  ever  made  of  the  disgraceful  trophies,  nor  liad  lie  ever  heard 
of  their  existence  during  the  almost  forty  years  which  had  since  elapsed.  From 
our  recollection  of  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  narration,  we  are  satisfied 
that  this  is  a  correct  version.  We  think  Mr.  Elkins  said  that  on  the  morning 
after   he  saw   tlie   body   it   had   disappeared. 

I  remark  upon  the  above  account  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Tecumseh,.  if  he  was  present  at  the  atrocious  murder  of  the 
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Kentuckians  after  their  surrender  at  the  Rh^er  Raisin,  ever  inter- 
fered to  save  a  single  life,  for  it  was  not  only  contrary  to  Indian 
nature  and  usage,  but  his  speech,  sent  in  to  General  Proctor  but 
a  few  days  before  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  and  captured  among 
Proctor's  papers,  showed  him  to  be  an  implacable  foe  to  the 
Americans;  and  any  account  of  magnanimity  exhibited  by  any 
Indian  towards  a  foe  would  be  received  with  incredulity  by  one 
acquainted  with  Indian  character.  Within  the  memory  of  many 
of  the  men  present  at  the  Thames,  Kentucky  had  been  the  thea- 
ter of  such  incessant  and  murderous  attacks  and  massacres  of  the 
early  settlers  as  to  have  given  that  State  the  name  of  "the  dark 
and  bloody  ground,"  and  fresh  as  was  the  memory  of  the  slaughter 
of  their  countr^^iien  at  Raisin,  only  a  few  months  before,  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  the  Kentuckians  would  have  exhibited  any  mawkish 
sentimentality  or  sympathy  over  the  dead  l)ody  of  any  Indian, 
Avhether  skinned  or  unskinned.* 

As  a  better  illustration  of  the  general  feelings  that  actuated  the 
Kentucky  troops,    I   append  the  fallowing   extract  from  a  letter  of 


•'I  put  here  upou  record  what  I  never  doubted  was  the  true  version  of  this 
celebrated  afltah* :  In  June,  1823,  Colonel  James  Coleman,  of  Cynthiaiia,  Ky.,  was 
on  a  visit  to  my  father,  and  spent  the  day,  which  was  Sunday,  the  same  on  which 
the  great  rain  fell  which  produced  the  memorable  flood  of  that  month  and  year. 
They  spoke  of  many  things,  of  old  times  and  old  friends,  and  discussed  some  of  the 
men  and  events  iu  the  late  war,  among  others  the  battle  above  referred  to,  and 
on  my  father  alluding  to  Dick  Johnson  and  Teeumseh,  Coleman  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  and  said,  "Why,  Sullivaut,  I  started  that  story  myself!"  He  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "  After  the  battle  myself  and  another  person  were  on  the  field 
looking  for  Captain  Whitely,  who  was  reported  missing.  In  our  search  we 
came  to  a  numljer  of  dead  bodies,  both  of  Indians  and  soldiers,  showing  there 
had  been  a  sharp  contest  at  that  spot.  We  found  a  dead  Indian  lying  on  his 
face,  who,  from  his  dress,  we  thought  might  be  a  Chief;  as  we  stood  over  him  I 
discovered  a  young  Indian  who  was  badly  wounded,  and  in  a  sitting  posture  sup- 
porting himself  against  a  tree,  and  who  seemed  to  be  intently  watching  us.  I 
touched  the  dead  body  with  my  foot,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing  at  it  with 
my  hand,  asked  the  young  Indian  'Who  is  it?'  Understanding  my  signs  at  last,, 
he  replied,  'Teeumseh.'  We  returned  immediately  to  our  camp,  and  spread  the 
report  of  the    death  of   the  great  Chief.     It  excited  great  interest,  and  the  question 
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Majoi-  Wm.  Trigg-,  who,  after  the    aifair   at    the  Thames,   stopped 
at  (Jhillieothe  on  his  way  home  to  Kentucky : 

"On  the  loth  we  passed  the  River  Raisin.  Over  the  tield  of  hattle  of  that 
plaee  a  scene  was  presented  that  will  long  be  atteeting  to  the  sensibilities  of  Ken- 
tuckians— the  unburied  bones  of  our  countrymen  were  everywhere  to  be  seen!  By 
direction  of  our  General  (.Shelby),  Colonel  Simrall  undertook  the  melancholy  duty 
of  interring  their  remains.  By  him  and  some  otheis  of  the  army,  the  remains  of 
about  fifty -five  were  collected,  and  buried  in  the  best  manner  our  situation  would 
permit,  with  the  customary  honors  of  war.  It  is  some  consolation  to  think  that  they 
are  liuried  by  the  hands  th;it  liad  first  in  some  degree  revenged  their  death." 

El'HRAlM,  sixth  soil  of  Samuel  McDowell,  was  born  November  11, 
1771,  and  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  (i(j\ernor  Isaac  Shelby,  of 
Kentucky.  Of  their  children,  all  whom  I  now  remember  was 
Mary,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  married  to  a  Mr.  Young,  a  merchant 
in  Shelby ville;  Wallace,  with  whom  I  was  at  school,  and  Kath- 
arine, married  to  a  Mr.  Deadrick.  of  Tenm-ssee. 

Ephraim  was  a  very  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon,  who 
received  his  medical  education  in  the  famous  school  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  He  was  certainly  the  first  surgeon  in  America,  and  I 
am  informed,  on  good  authority,  the  first  in  the  world  who  per- 
formed the  operation  of  Ovariotomy,  which  he  did  a  number  of  times 
successfully.  Singularly  enough,  while  engaged  in  this  writing  of 
Dr.  McDowell,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  long  account  of  a 
similar  operation  recently  performed  (fall  of   1871)  and  jjublished 


was  asked,  'Who  killed  him?'  I  replied,  'Why,  wlio  but  Dick  Johnson,'  for  John- 
son was  lying  in  his  tent,  Ixidly  wounded  in  several  places;  none  of  us  believed  he 
could  recover,  and  I  thought  he  miglit  as  well  have  the  credit  of  Tecumseh's 
death."  Turning  to  my  father,  he  said,  "I  give  you  ray  word  this  is  the  simple 
truth  in  the  matter."  Coleman  was  asked  about  the  skinning  of  the  dead  body 
and  the  razor-strop  story.  He  said  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  except 
that  one  man  sa/d  he  would  like  to  cut  a  strip  of  skin  from  Tecumseh's  thigh 
for  a  razor -strop.  The  body,  turned  over  on  the  back,  was  found  pierced  with  two 
bullet -holes  in  the  chest.  Coleman  further  said,  "Whitely  was  found  dead  close 
by,  and  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  camp,  it  was  conceded  that  Whitely 
had  killed  Tecumseh;  although,"  said  Coleman,  "Dick  Johnson  will  always  retain 
the  honor  given  to  him   by  the  story  I   myself  started  as  a  joke." 
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in  the  Louisville  Commercial.     I  append  a  part  of  the  publication, 
which,  after  clescril>ing  the  operation,  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Ovariotomy  is  a  Kentucky  operation,  having  been  first  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  of  Danville,  in  1809.  The  first 
patient  was  a  citizen  of  Jefterson  county,  Mrs.  Crawford,  mother 
of  ex-Mayor  Crawford,  of  this  city.  Dr.  McDowell  operated,  in  all, 
ten  or  twelve  times,  and  was  successful  in  all  but  one  (if  the 
cases.  His  operation  was  severely  condemned  throughout  Europe 
for  years.  He  operated  on  all  of  his  cases  before  the  discovery 
of  chloroform.  Now  ovariotomy  is  regarded  all  over  the  world 
as  one  of  the  legitimate  operations  in  surgery.  But  the  mor- 
tality since  the  introduction  of  chloroform  is  one  out  of  three. 
Dr.  McDowell  is  the  only  surgeon  who  has  0})erated  without 
chloroform.  The  surgeons  in  this  last  case  followed  closely  the  course 
pursued  by  Dr.  ^McDowell,  and  pursued  the  course  in  which 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  patients  got  well.  Great  moral  courage 
was  necessary  for  such  a  proceeding,  for  no  one,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  chloroform,  has  ventured  upon  such  a  capital  opera- 
tion without  first  rendering  the  patient  insensible  alike  to  pain 
and  consciousness.  The  patient's  courage  in  this  case  was  equal 
to  that  displa^'ed  by  that  other  noble  daughter  of  Kentucky, 
Mrs.  Crawford." 

Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  Samuel  McDowell  and  Mary  McClung, 
was  born  January  11th,  1772.  She  had  the  reputation  of  being 
"a  perfect  beauty,"  and  married  Alexander  Keith  Marshall,  of 
Mason  county,  Kentucky,  l»rother  to  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  They  had  children,  James  K.,  Charles,  Lucy,  and 
Mrs.  Paxton,  and  Jane,  first  wife  to  William  Sullivant,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.     See  under  Sullivant,  Neil  and  Marshall. 

Caleb,  youngest  child  of  Samuel,  was  born  April  17th,  1774, 
and  married  Betsy  McDowell,  daughter  of  Major  Joe  McDowell, 
of  North  Carolina,  who  had  previously  removed  to  Kentucky. 
This  family  from  North  Carolina  were  relations  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  McDowells,  and  another  branch  came  to  Ohio. 
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Having  now  traced  out  the  lino  of  descent  througli  tlie  tirst 
Kentucky  Samuel,  son  of  John  and  Magdalen  Wood,  we  retui-n  to 
Samuel's  brother  James  and  sister  Sarah,  with  whom,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  he  shared  his  father's  estate,  whicli  he  inherited. 

James  McDowell,  second  son  of  John  McDowell  and  Magdalen 
Wood,  married  Elizabeth  McCIung,  and  had  three  children,  as 
follows : 

Sarah,  married  to  her  cousin  John,  eldest  son  of  Samuel,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  Major  John,  of  Lexington. 

Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  David  JNlcGavoc,  and  moved  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  where  she  raised  a  large  and  influential  family,  and 
her  descendants  are  highly  respectable. 

James,  remained  in  Virginia,  and  inherited  a  large  estate, 
marrying  Miss  Sarah  Preston,  and  having  three  children.  One 
daughter  married  ]Mr.  Taylor.  Betsy  married  Colonel  Benton,  so 
long  a  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  a  distinguished 
man.  They  had  Jessie,  mai'ried  to  Colonel  John  Fremont.  James 
married  his  cousin,  Miss  Elizabeth  Preston,  and  I  believe  it  was 
this  James  who  was  Governor  of  Virginia  and  United  States 
Senator. 

Sakah,  sister  of  Samuel  and  James  (children  of  John  ^IcDowell 
and  Magdalen  Wood ),  married  Colonel  Moffit,  and  their  daughter 
Margaret,  said  to  be  a  great  beauty,  married  Colonel  Joe  McDowell, 
of  North  Carolina,  who  removed  to  Woodford  county,  Kentucky, 
about  1784. 

Their  family  was  as  follows: 

Sarah,  born  February  -5th,  1784,  died  August  27th.  1827, 
married  Mr.  Mathews,  father  of  Rev.  J.  McD.  Mathews,  of  Hills- 
boro. 

Elizabeth,   born  1786,   married  Mr.  Porter,  died  August  20.  1S21. 

Margaret,  born  1787,  died  !March,  1829.  married  Allen  Trim- 
ble, Governor  of  Ohio,  and  father  of  ^ladison  and  Joseph  !McD. 
Trimble,  a  distinguished  Methodist  divine:  my  old  schoolmates  at 
the  Ohio  Universitv. 
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John  Allen,  a  son  of  Madison  Trimble,  married  Lncy  Hollo- 
way,  a  great  grandchild  of  Colonel  Wm.  Starling. 

Hannah,  born  1789,  married  Mr.  Ford,  died   1850. 

Harvey,  burn   1792,  died,  in  Missouri,  1859. 

Celia,  born  1795,  married,  first,  J.  Chrisman,  second,  Mr.  Wake, 
died  1865. 

Clarissa,  born  1798,  married  Greorge  Chrisman,  died  1866. 

Joseph  J.  McDowell,  of  Hillsboro,  born  November  13th,  1800. 

Polly  Moffit,  sister  of  Margaret,  married  Major  Joe  McDowell, 
of  North  Carolina.  These  men.  Colonel  J.  McDowell  and  Major 
J.  McDowell,  were  cousins,  and  according  to  accounts,  fought 
bravely  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  But  of  Major  McDowell  and 
Polly  Moffit's  descendants,  I  have  no  records,  except  that  I  learn 
from  Mrs.  Duke's  letter  that  Caleb,  youngest  son  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  McClung,  married  Betty,  their  daughter.     See  page  318. 

It  Avill  be  seen  thnt  from  the  family  of  General  J.  McDowell, 
of  Woodford  county,  Ky.,  (Ui  the  mother's  side,  is  descended  the 
Rev.  J.  McD.  Mathews,  one  of  Ohio's  most  earnest  laborers  for  the 
advancement  of  female  education,  long  and  favorably  known  as 
the  faithful  and  conscientious  Principal  of  a  female  school  at 
Hillsboro  of  a  high  order,  where  no  less  than  sixteen  of  the 
female  connections  mentioned  in  these  pages  were  wholly  or  par- 
tially educated,  viz.:  Eliza,  Nannie,  Cornelia,  and  Ellen  Price; 
Elizabeth  Underbill ;  Margaret,  Annie,  Sarah,  Lucy  Jane,  and 
Emma  Sullivant ;  Mary  Carter ;  Jane  and  Lucy  Neil ;  Lucy 
Reamey;    Nanny  and  Lizzie  Holloway. 

Who  can  estimate  the  ever  -  extending  influence  he  has  exer- 
cised, and  will  continue  to  exercise,  through  the  moral  and  mental 
instructions  given  to  these  former  pupils,  most  of  them  now  wives 
and  mothers  ? 
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:4f^  OR  MATERIALS  for    this   sketch  I  am    indebted  to  Mrs. 
''      Mary    Gfreen,    formerly    a    Marshall,    and    her    son, 
Thomas   Marshall  Grreen,  Esq.,  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  who 
promptly  and  kindly  responded  to  my  inquiries. 

The  family  of  Marshall  is  of  Norman  origin,  having 
come  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
v(o7  ">  The  original  name  was  Mareschal.  One  Grilbert 
Mareschal  was  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1235,  and  from  a  son  of  his 
the  family  of  Marshall  is  descended.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl, 
his  brother  Walter  demanded  of  King  Henry  III.  the  otfice  of 
Earl  Marshal,  which  was  hereditary  in  his  family,  hence  the 
change  of  name.  (See  Strickland's  "Life  of  Eleanor  of 
Provence."  )  Several  of  the  family  of  Mareschals  fell  and  were 
captured  at  Bannockburn.  ( See  notes  to  Scott's  "  Lord  of  the 
Isles.")  Captain  John  Marshall  was  a  British  officer  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Bloody  Mary's  time,  and  was  wounded  at 
the  taking  of  Calais,  in  1.556,  and  which  then  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  after  an  occupancy  by  the  English 
of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  it  having  tirst  been  taken  by 
Edward  III.,  in  1346.  Marshall  retired  to  Dublin  on  the  half 
pay  confirmed  to  him  for  life.  His  grandson,  Jonn  Marshall,  the 
first  of  the  family  who  came  to  America,  settled  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  about  1610  or  1612,  and  from  him  are  all  the 
Marshalls  descended.  He  had  a  son  Thomas,  and  he  a  son  John, 
and  this   John   had  several  sons,  from  one   of  the  elder  of  whom 
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Charles  Anderson,  late  Governor  of  Ohio,  Larz,  William,  and 
General  Robert  Ander.son,  of  Fort  Sunipter  fame,  are  descended, 
through  tlieir  mother.  The  fourth  son  of  the  last  named  John 
was  also  named  John,  lie  was  a  farmer  and  Captain  in  the 
Revolution,  and  Captain  John  married  Elizabeth  ^larkham, 
daughter  of  Edward  Markham,  son  of  an  English  gentleman. 
It  is  through  this  Edward  Markham,  by  John's  marriage  with 
his  daughter,  the  ■\Iarshalls  were  said  to  get  all  their  talents, 
for  previously  they  had  in  no  way  been  distinguished  from  their 
neighbors,  but  li^'ed  and  died  quietly,  in  the  counties  of  Fauquier 
and  Culpepper,  plain,  unassuming  peojjle,  in  very  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. 

JoHX  Marshall  and  Elizabeth  Markham  had  issue,  four  sons 
and    one    daughter. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  was  also  farmer  and  soldier,  serving 
with  Washington,  in  his  earlier  campaigns.  He  was  frequently 
elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  before  the  Revolution, 
and  Avas  a  man  of  note  and  much  influence,  even  in  Colonial 
times.  He  was  member  of  the  Convention  which  declared  Vir- 
ginia independent.  He  was  Major  of  the  Culpepper  Minute  Men, 
the  first  regiment  raised  in  the  State  for  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. He  soon  became  Colonel  of  the  First  Infantry,  but  was 
afterward  transferred  as  Colonel  of  the  2d  Artillery ;  was  at 
Valley  Forge;  saved  the  army  at  Brandywine  and  was  compli- 
mented with  a  sword  by  the  Continental  Congress,  for  distin- 
guished courage  and  services.  In  1785,  he  removed  to  Kentucky, 
and  settled  at  Bush  Pond,  in  ^^'oodford  county,  and  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  exposing  and  preventing  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Spanish  intrigue  and  conspiracy,  having  for  its  object  the 
separation  of  Kentucky  and  the  Southern  country  fi'om  the  United 
States.  He  married  Mary  Isham  Keith,  by  whom  he  had  fifteen 
children,  seven  sons  and  eight  daughters.  John,  the  eldest  son, 
was  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
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Alexander  Keith  Marshall  was  fourth  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Isham  Keith.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  ehler 
Samuel  McDowell,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  whose  wife  was  Mary  Mc- 
Clung.  Alexander  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  attained 
maturity — James  K.,  of  Paris,  married  to  Catharine  Hickman, 
and  Charles,  known  as  "Black  Dan,"  married  to  Jane  Duke,  his 
step  sister.  Mary,  married  to  James  Faxton ;  Lucy,  married  her 
cousin  John  Marshall,  and  Jane,  the  youngest,  married  Wm.  S. 
Sullivant,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Paxton's  mother  was  a  Mc(Jlung, 
sister  of  Sam.  McDowell's  wife,  and  Mary  Marshall,  whom  he 
married,  was  also  his  cousin. 

The  Edward  Markham  referred  to  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
Navy,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  having  killed 
his  Captain  in  a  duel  while  they  were  in  the  East  Indies.  He 
married  the  widow  of  a  merchant  in  "S^irginia,  and  had  one  son 
and  eighteen  daughters !  Commodore  Markham  was  his  great 
great  grandson,  and  Davis  Carneal,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  was 
descended  from  one  of  Markham's  daughters. 

John  Marshall,  grandson  of  John  of  Jamestown,  was  the  ances- 
tor of  Colonel  Wm.  Marshall,  of  Mecklenburgh,  Virginia,  whose 
descendants  live  at  Henderson,  Ky.  (See  page  93.)  It  would  be 
interesting  to  follow  other  members  of  the  Marshall  family,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  connected  with  Gen- 
eral Henry  Lee,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  with  Robt.  E.  Lee,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Confederate  Armies;  with  General  Albert 
Sidney  J(^>hns()n,  iiext  to  Lee  their  aldest  General ;  with  the  Pres- 
tons,  Blairs,  Breckinridges,  and  other  distinguished  persons ;  but 
it  does  not  fall  within  my  plan  to  more  than  show  the  direct 
descent  of  Jane  Marshall,  wife  of  Wm.  S.  Sullivant,  and  of  Jane, 
their  daughter,  the  present  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Neil ;  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  further  that  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Theo- 
doric  Bland,  Th(imas  Jefferson,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee  were  all  cousins  of  A.  K.  Marshall,  father  of  Jane, 
wife   of  Wm.  S.  Sullivant,  and  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Neil. 
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The  Keiths  ave  descended  tVmn  Robcn't  Keith,  wlu)  was  Mar- 
shal of  the  Scottish  army  under  Kiil)ert  tlie  Bruce,  and  com- 
manded the  cavalry  at  the  famous  Ijattle  of  Bannockhurii,  in  L314. 
By  blood  and  marriage  they  are  connected  with  the  houses  of  Bruce, 
Buchan,  Stewart,  and  other  ancient  and  distinguished  families  of 
Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Albany,  brnther  of  Robert  III.,  of  Scot- 
land, married  Marcella,  daughter  of  George  Keith,  the  great  Mar- 
eschal  of  Scotland,  and  by  her  was  father  of  John,  Earl  of  Buchan, 
appointed  Constable  of  France  after  the  Battle  of  Beauge,  in 
1421.  Buchan  married  the  daughter  of  Archibald  Douglas,  Duke 
of  Touraine,  and  from  his  only  daughter  is  descended  the  present 
Earls  of   Eglinton  and  Winton. 

The  hereditary  Earl  Mareschal  of  Scotland  in  1715  was  George 
Keith.  The  family  were  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  young 
Mareschal,  with  his  brothers  James  and  Alexander,  took  part  in 
the  Jacobite  rebellion  in  favor  of  James  the  Pretendei",  in  1715. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Pretender's  forces,  the  Earl  Marshal  and 
his  In-others  were  obliged  to  tlee  the  country,  and  their  estates 
and  titles  were  confiscated.  The  Earl  went  to  Spain  and  held 
high  rank  in  the  royal  army,  tlien  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
of  France,  which  led  him  into  contact  with  Frederick  the  Great, 
of  Prussia,  and,  entering  his  service,  he  soon  became  one  of  his 
most  trusted  counsellors  and  diplomats.  In  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  was  made  Governor  of  Xeufchatel,  where  he  died  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  without  legitimate  children,  having  lived 
to  more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  in  his 
confessions,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  he  made  to 
the  old  Earl  !Mareschal  while  GoAcrnor  of  Neufchatel,  then  ninety 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  last  of  the  hereditary  Earls  Mareschal 
Keith  of  Scotland. 

James  Keith,  next  brother  to  the  Earl,  went  with  him  to  Spain, 
but  soon  left  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Russia  under  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General, 
distinguished  himself  in    the  war  against    the  Turks,  particularlv 
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in  a  battle  in  1737 ;  commanded  against  the  Swedes,  and  gained 
the  battle  of  Williamstrand  in  1747.  Becoming  dissatisfied  be- 
cause he  did  not  obtain  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  which 
he  thought  he  was  entitled,  he  left  the  service  of  Russia,  and 
went  to  Prussia,  where  Frederick  gave  him  a  cordial  reception, 
and  made  him  a  Field  Marshal  of  his  army.  Knight  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  and  Governor  of  Berlin.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Seven  Years  War,  and  saved  the  Prussian  army  at 
Hochkirch,  where  he  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  command. 
He  died  without  issue. 

Alexander  Keith,  the  only  remaining  and  youngest  brother 
of  the  Earl  Mareschal,  when  the  rebellion  of  1715  broke  out,  was 
quite  a  youth,  attending  Mareschal  College,  in  Aberdeen,  which 
his  ancestors  had  founded  and  endowed.  Although  a  divinity 
student,  he  left  and  fought  with  his  brothers  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  and  was  one  of  the  company  of  students  commanded 
by  Rob  Roy  McGrregor  at  the  Battle  of  Sheriffrauir.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Pretender,  he  fled  to  America,  and  came  into 
Virginia,  where  he  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Bishop  Mead  in  his  history  of  the  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia. After  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  already  mentioned, 
he  became  the  head  of  the  family  of  Keith  Mareschals.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Isham  Randolph,  daughter  of  Thomas  Randolph  of 
Tuckahoe,  who  was  the  son  of  Richard  Randolph  of  Curie,  who 
was  the  great  grandson  of  Pocahontas.  He  had  four  sons — James, 
John,  Thomas,  and  Isham,  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom, 
Mary  Isham  Keith,  as  we  have  already  shown,  married  Colonel 
Thomas  Marshall;  another  daughter  married  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  Colonel  Tom.  Key,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  from  the 
above  Alexander  Keith  are  all  the  Keiths  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky descended. 

We  have  stated  that  G-eorge  Keith  was  the  last  hereditary 
Earl  Mareschal  of  Scotland,  his  title  and  estates  having  been 
confiscated  <jn   account  of    his  participation  in  the   Jacobite  rebel- 
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lion ;  but  the  rank  of  Knight  Mareschal  was  given  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Keithi^,  to  those  descended  from  John  Keith,  a 
younger  son  of  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Earl  Mareschal.  Tliis 
John  was  created  Earl  of  Kintore  for  concealing  the  Scottish 
Regalia  in  Dunottar  t'astle,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  in  this 
instance  he  did  not  get  the  credit  and  receive  the  reward  due  to 
the  act  of  another;  and,  after  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earldom,  one 
of  the  grandsons  of  this  John  of  Kintore  was  made  Knight  Mar- 
eschal for  keeping  his  peace  with  the  Hanover  line.  There  was 
a  Sir  Alexander  Keith  in  Walter  Scott's  time,  a  kinsman  of  the 
author,  and  the  description  of  the  Garden  of  Tullybeolan,  seat  of 
Bradwardine,  was  said  to  be  really  that  of  Alexander  Keith's 
place. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  Earl  Mareschal  and  Field  Marshal 
Keith,  see  Carlyle's  "History  of  Frederick  the  Gi-reat,"  and  "Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,"  by  Scott. 

There  was  no  relationship  or  connexion  l)etween  the  Earls  jNIar- 
shalls  of  England  or  the  Keith  Mareschals  of  Scotland  until  the 
marriage  of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  with  Mary  Isham  Keith, 
daughter  of  Alexander,  only  surviving  brother  of  the  Earl  and 
Field  Marshal  Keith,  who  became  then  the  legitimate  head  of  this 
ancient  and  honorable  family ;  and  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
before  the  death  of  the  old  Eaxd  Mareschal,  then  Governor  of 
Neufchatel,  he  corresponded  with  the  family  of  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander Keith,  sending  them  the  coat  of  arms,  and  acknowledging 
them  as  the  rightful  inheritors  of  the  family  honors. 

The  line  of  descent  of  Jane  M.  jSTeil  through  the  Marshalls  is 
as  follows: 

Remote  ancestor.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  1235. 

Captain  John  Marshall,  distinguished  in  siege  of  Calais,  1556. 

John,  his  grandson,  who  settled  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  1610  or  1612. 

Thomas,  his  son. 

John,  son  of  Thomas. 

John,  fourth  son  of  the  above  John  married  Elizabeth  Markham. 
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Their  son,  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  married  Mary  Isham  Keith, 
and  had  seven  sons  and  eight  daughters.  John,  the  eldest  son, 
Avas   Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Alexander  Keith  Marshall,  fourth  son  of  the  above  Col.  Thomas 
Marshall,  married  Mary  McDowell  (see  under  McDowell),  and 
their  daughter  Jane  married  Wm.  S.  Sullivant,  and  their  daugh- 
ter Jane  Marshall  Sullivant  married  Robert  Elkin  Neil,  whose 
eldest  daughter,  Jane,  married  Colonel  T.  A.  Dodge,  and  youngest 
daughter,  Lucy,  married  Major  William  W.  Williams,  of  the 
Fnited   States  Navy. 

In  a  coiiversation  upon  faniil}^  matters  with  my  brother,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  remarked,  that  upon  seeing  some  por- 
traits of  the  Keith  family  among  the  Marshalls,  he  was  forcibly 
struck   with   the   resemblance  to   them   of  his  daughter  Jennie. 

When  Colonel  Thomas  Mai'shall,  formerly  commander  of  the 
Third  Virginia  Regiment  on  Continental  Estal^lishment,  and  sub- 
se([uentl3'  holding  the  same  rank  in  the  Virginia  Artillery,  was 
removing  to  Kentucky,  he  embarked  with  his  family,  his  stock 
and  chattels,  intending  to  float  down  tlie  Ohio,  and  land  at  or 
near  tlie  present  site  of  Maysville.  In  comj^any  with  some  other 
gentlemen,  he  procured  three  Ijoats,  which  were  weakly  manned, 
but  in  addition  to  their  own  property,  were  heavily  laden  with 
horses  and  a  stock  of  dry  goods,  intended  for  Lexington,  Ky. 
All  things  went  smoothly,  and  no  incident  of  note  occurred  until 
they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  when,  about  10  o'clock 
one  night,  Marshall  was  hailed  from  the  Ohio  shore  by  a  man 
wlio  spoke  good  English  and  quickly  announced  himself  as  James, 
In'other  of  Simon  Girty,  the  notorious  white  renegade,  who  had 
so  often  led  his  Indian  allies  against  the  white  settlements  in  the 
\^\\st,  and  who  was  the  cruel  and  implacable  foe  of  his  own  race. 
The  boat  droi)ped  slowly  down  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  the  shore,  and  Cirty,  making  a  corresponding  movement,  the 
conference  was  kej^t  up  for  several  minutes.     Girty  liegan  by  men- 
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tioniiiij,-  his  own  name,  and  inquiring  that  of  tlie  master  of  the  boat. 
Having  boon  satisfied  on  this  head,  he  assured  ^larshall  that  lie 
knew  liim  well,  respected  him  highly,  and  concluded  with  the  extra- 
ordinary remark  that  he  had  been  posted  there  by  order  of  .Simon 
(rirty,  to  warn  all  boats  of  the  danger  of  permitting  themselves 
to  be  decoyed  ashore;  that  the  Indians  had  become  jeahtus  of 
Sinion,  and  he  had  lost  much  of  the  intiuence  he  formerly  had 
among  them.  lie  deeply  regretted  the  injuries  which  he  had  in- 
flicted on  his  countrymen,  and  wisfied  to  be  restored  to  their 
society.  In  order  to  convince  them  of  his  sincerity  ami  his  gen- 
uine regard  for  their  safety,  he  had  directed  James  to  warn  all 
boats  of  the  snares  spread  for  them.  Every  eltbrt  would  be  made 
to  draw  passengers  ashore.  "White  men  would  appear  on  the  bank, 
and  children  would  be  heard  to  supplicate  for  mercy,  but,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  do  you  keep  the  middle  of  the  ri\'er,  and  steel  your 
hearts  against  any  mournful  application  which  you  may  receive." 
The  Colonel  thanked  him  for  his  intelligence,  and  continued  his 
course. 

Whether  that  bad  man  Simon  Girty  had  really  repented  of  his 
evil  deeds,  and  in  this  way  attemjjted  to  make  scuue  atonement, 
or  it  was  only  an  artful  and  deep-laid  scheme  to  in  some 
way  induce  Marshall  and  his  party  to  land,  and  thus  fall  an 
easy  prey,  can  not  now  he  known,  Ijut  James  (rirty's  advice 
was  good,  and  if  many  another  boat  had  been  goAerned  l)y  it, 
very  many  valual)le  lives  would  have  been  spared,  for  in  the 
very  manner  indicated  many  had  been  decoyed  ashore,  and  while 
obeying  the  dictates  of  a  noble  humanity,  were  victimized  by  the 
treacherous  savages.  That  the  information  furnished  l)y  James 
Girty  was  insincere,  and  for  some  object  of  his  own,  is  quite 
probable,  for  at  this  very  time  a  bloody  tragedy  was  being  enacted 
only  two  hundred  miles  below  on  the  river.  Mr.  James  Ma}',  a 
gentlenum  of  Vii'ginia,  who  had,  at  an  early  day,  been  appointed 
Surveyor  of  the  Kentucky  lands,  was  returning  from  Virginia  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  with  his  party,    l)y  the   usual    conveyance  of  flat- 
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boats,  floating  down  the  river,  when  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  decoyed  ashore  by  a  pitiful  tale  of  distress  and  destitution 
told  by  two  renegade  white  men  in  league  with  the  Indians. 
They  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  ambuscade  prepared  for  them  on 
landing,  their  boats  and  all  their  contents,  including  a  number 
of  horses,  were  captured.  Colonel  May  and  several  of  his  party 
killed,  and  the  unfortunate  survivors  compelled  l)y  the  cunning 
savages  to  decoy  others  of  their  countrymen ;  for  the  day  after 
the  affair  with  May,  about  10  A.  M.,  a  canoe  containing  six  white 
men  was  seen  laboriously  ascending  the  river  on  the  Kentucky 
shore,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  instantly  ordered  to  descend  the 
bank  to  the  water's  edge,  and  decoy  the  canoe  within  the  reach 
of  the  Indians'  guns.  Devine,  one  of  the  white  renegades,  regaled 
them  with  a  lamental)le  story  of  their  canoe  having  been  over- 
turned, and  of  their  starving  condition,  destitute  as  they  were  of 
either  guns  or  axes.  The  unsuspecting  canoe -men  soon  drew 
near,  and  when  within  sixty  yards  received  a  heavy  fire,  which 
killed  or  wounded  every  man  on  board.  Some  fell  into  the  river 
and  overset  the  canoe,  which  drifted  rapidly  down  the  current,  as 
did  the  bodies  of  the  men.  The  Indians  sprang  into  the  water 
and,  dragging  them  ashore,  tomahawked  and  scalped  the  whole. 
Scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  a  more  splendid  booty 
appeared  in  view.  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  with  his  boats, 
who  had  embarked  only  one  day  later  than  May,  and  now 
appeared  about  a  mile  above  the  point  where  the  Indians  stood. 
Instantly  all  was  bustle  and  activity  ;  additional  oars  were  fixed 
to  one  of  May's  boats  and  the  survivors  of  his  party  compelled 
to  station  themselves  at  the  oars,  and  threatened  with  instant 
death  unless  they  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  Itring  the  savages 
alongside  of  Marshall's  boats,  which  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  were  soon  opposite  the  Indians,  who  opened  a  heavy 
fire  upon  them,  and  stimulated  their  rowers,  by  blows  and  threats 
of  death,  to  their  utmost  efltbrts. 
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The  boats  became  aware  of  their  danaer,  and  a  warm  contest  of 
skill  and  strength  took  place.  There  was  an  interval  of  one  hnn- 
dred  y:u'ds  between  Marshall's  succossi\e  boats.  The  hindmost 
boat  was  for  a  time  in  great  danger,  for  having  but  one  pair  of 
oars,  and  being  weakly  manned,  she  was  iinalde  to  compete  with 
the  Indian  boat,  which  greatly  outnumbered  her  Vxjth  in  oars  and 
men.  The  Indians  came  quickly  in  rifle  shot,  and  swept  the 
deck  with  an  incessant  tire,  which  made  it  extremely  dangerous 
for  any  of  the  crew  to  show  themselves.  Colonel  Marshall  was 
on  board  of  this  boat,  and  maintained  his  position  at  the  steering 
oar,  in  defiance  of  the  shower  of  balls  which  flew  around  him. 
He  stood  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief  bound 
around  his  head,  which  afforded  a  fair  mark  to  the  enemy,  and 
steered  his  boat  with  ecpial  steadiness  and  skill,  while  the  crew 
below  relieved  each  other  at  the  oars. 

The  enemy  lost  ground  from  two  circumstances.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  overtake  the  whites,  they  left  the  current  and  attempted 
to  cut  across  the  river  from  point  to  point,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
distance.  In  doing  so,  however,  they  lost  the  force  of  the  current, 
and  quickly  found  themselves  dropping  astern.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  whites  conducted  themselves  with  equal  coolness  and  dex- 
terity. The  second  boat  waited  for  the  hindmost,  and  received  her 
crew  on  board,  abandoning  the  goods  and  horses  without  scruple 
to  the  enemy.  Being  now  more  strongly  manned,  she  shot  rapidly 
ahead,  and  quickly  overtook  the  foremost  boat,  which  in  like 
manner  received  her  crew  on  board,  abandoning  the  cargo  as 
before,  and  having  six  jjairs  of  oars,  and  being  now  powerfully 
manned,  she  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  shot.  The 
chase  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour. 

At  length  the  Indians  abandoned  the  pursuit  and  turned  their 
whole  attention  to  the  boats  which  had  necessarily  been  deserted. 
The  booty  surpassed  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Several' 
fine  horses  were  on  board,  and  flour,  sugar  and  chocolate  in  pro- 
fusion, and  above   all,  a  supply  of  whisky,  consoled    them  for  the 
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loss  of  the  scalps  they  had  hoiked  to  obtain,  and  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  already  in  pos- 
session. 

The  above  account  is  from  Pioneer  history,  but  mostly  from 
"Western  Adventures,"  by  McClung,  Avho  was  related  to  the 
Marshall   and    McDowell   families. 


tm^  Q«|R'Em:lg 
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IeNERAL  Lewis,  who  commanded  the  Virginia 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  was  the 
grandfather  of  Elizabeth  Lewis,  wife  of  Captain 
Sam.    Starling,    of   Hopkinsville,    Kentucky. 

Lewis  was  of  a  distinguished  and  soldierly 
family,  and,  with  his  five  brothers,  was  at  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Braddock,  where  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  brave  conduct,  being  then  a  subaltern  officer 
in  one  of  the  companies  of  Virginia  Riflemen,  who  formed  the 
advance  of  the  British  army  on  that  occasion.  He  was  after- 
ward commissioned  as  Major  in  Washing-ton's  own  regiment, 
and  stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  illustrious  com- 
mander. He  was  strongly  and  handsomely  formed,  being  over 
six  feet  in  height,  and  of  commanding  presence,  his  countenance 
strongly  expressive  of  that  fearlessness  and  energy  which  dis- 
tinguished him  through  life.  Being  present  at  a  treaty  with 
the  Indian  tribes  of  1763,  his  fine  military  appearance  attracted 
great  attention,  and  the  Governor  of  New  York  declared  that 
he  "looked  like  the  genius  of  the  forest,  and  that  the  earth 
seeemed  to  tremble  beneath  his  footsteps."  Such  was  the  man 
selected  to  command  the  troops  raised  in  Virginia  to  co-operate 
with  Lord  Dunmore,  the  last  Colonial  Governor,  who  was  al)Out 
to  proceed  with  an  army  to  chastise  the  Ohio  Indians  on  the 
Scioto,  and  who  ordered  Colonel  Lewis  to  meet  him  at  Point 
Pleasant     where    he    arrived    before    Dunmore.       \^'hile    waiting 
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here  and  prepai'ing  to  cross  the  Ohio  river,  two  of  his  scouts, 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  October,  rushed  into  his  camp, 
witli  tlie  news  that  a  body  of  Indians,  covering  "four  acres  of 
ground,"    were   at    hand    and   marching   to   attack   him. 

Upon  this  news,  the  General,  having  first  lit  his  pipe,  directed 
his  brother.  Colonel  Charles  Lewis,  to  take  his  own  regiment 
and  that  of  Colonel  Fleming,  and  proceed  to  reconnoiter  the 
ground  where  the  Indians  had  been  seen,  while  he  would  hold  . 
the  remainder  of  the  army  to  support  him  if  it  should  become 
necessary.  Colonel  Lewis  ad^'anced,  according  to  orders,  and  at 
about  a  mile  from  camp,  met  a  large  body  of  Indians  advanc- 
ing rajiidly  with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  surprising  the  Virginians, 
for  the  sun  was  just  rising  as  the  rencounter  took  place,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  action  became  warm  and  bloody.  Colonel  Charles 
Lewis,  being  much  expo.-ied  and  in  full  uniform,  soon  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  as  also  did  Colonel  Fleming,  second  in  command,  early 
in  the  action.  The  trt)ops,  haA'ing  great  confidence  in  Col.  Lewis, 
were  very  much  discouraged  at  his  loss,  and  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  at  length  gave  way  and  attempted  to  regain  the 
cam]*.  At  this  critical  moment,  General  Lewis  ordered  up  another 
regiment,  which,  coming  gallantly  into  action,  soon  restored  order 
and  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  Indians  in  turn  Avere 
routed  and  compelle<l  to  retire  before  the  imjjetuous  attack  of  the 
whites  to  a  place  where  they  had   erected  a  breastwork  of  logs. 

The  action  was  fought  on  the  narrow  point  of  land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Oliio  and  Kanawha,  now  known  as  Point 
Pleasant.  Thv  Indian  breastwork  was  formed  from  one  river  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  enclose  the  Virginians  within  the  Point.  Here 
the  Indians  rallied  all  their  force,  and  appeared  determined  to 
aljide  the  l)runt  of  attack  from  the  white  troops  :  and  they  fought 
throughout  the  day  with  a  determined  obstinacy,  for  Logan,  Corn- 
stalk, Eleni])isco.  Red  Eagle,  and  other  celebrated  chiefs,  were 
present,  and  \vere  often  heard  encouraging  their  warriors. 
Cornstalk,  the  distinguished    C!hief  of  the  Shawnees,  and    leader  of 
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the  Noi'thevn  Oonfedoracy  i>f  Tmliaii  ti'ibpfi,  was  pai'ticulavly  foii.spic- 
uous.  As  tho  re])«'ated  ett'orts  of  tlic  whites  liceanu'  more  warm 
and  d(>teriniHed,  tlie  Indian  line  licuan  tn  waver,  and  sc\'ei-;d  were 
seen  to  give  way.  Cornstalk,  in  a  nnmieid,  was  (ui  tlie  spot,  and 
was  distinctly  heard  to  shmit,  ••  He  strong  I  \^c  strong!""  in  tones 
wliieh  rose  above  the  din  of  battle.  He  bui'ied  his  tomahawk  in 
the  head  of  one  of  the  wavering  warriors,  and  indignantly  shaming 
the  rest,  completely  restored  the  battle  on  his  side,  which  raged  until 
four  in  the  afternoon  without  any  derisive  result.  The  ^'irginians 
fought  with  signal  bravery,  and  suffered  se^'erely  in  those  repeated 
charges  on  the  breastwork,  but  were  unable  to  make  a  marked 
impression.  The  Indians,  toward  evening,  feeling  secure  of  ultimate 
victory,  dispatched  a  force  to  eross  Itoth  rivers,  in  order  to  ])re- 
vent   the   escape   of  a   sukjIc  unc  of  the    brave   Virginians. 

At  length  Creneral  Lewis,  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  his  loss, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy,  determined  to  make  an  eltbrt 
to  turn  their  ilank  with  three  companies,  and  attack  them  in 
the  rear.  By  the  aid  of  a  small  stream  which  emjjtied  into  the 
Kanawha,  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth,  and  which  at  that 
time  had  high  and  bushy  baidvs,  he  was  enabled  to  gain  their 
rear  with  a  small  force,  commanded  by  Captain  Lsaac  Shelby, 
afterward  Governor   of  Kentucky. 

Cornstalk  instantly  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  performed  in 
a  masterly  manner,  and  with  slight  loss,  the  Indians  alternately 
advancing  and  retreating  in  such  manner  as  to  hold  the  whites 
in  check  until  dark,  when  the  whole  body  disappeared.  The 
loss  of  the  Virginians  was  severe,  amounting  in  killed  and 
wounded  to  one -fourth  of  their  whole  number.  The  Indians 
retreated  to  Old  Chillicothe  Town,  on  the  Scioto,  and  were  followed 
by  Lewis  and  Dunmore,  who  made  a  junction  of  their  forces  in 
the  present  Pickaway  county,  ami  soon  afterward  a  treaty  was 
held  with  the  Indians,  at  which  all  the  principal  chiefs  were 
present  except  Logan,  who  refused  to  be  included,  notwithstand- 
ing  it   was   at    this    place   he    was    said    to    have    delivered   the 
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celebrated  speech  presei'ved  in  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Virginia."  It 
was  in  reference  to  tliis  Battle  of  the  Point  that  Kenton,  who  was 
present,  told  me  "they  (the  Indians)  fought  more  like  devils 
than  men."  He  also  denied  that  Logan  was  present.  And  on 
account  of  this  absence  and  his  supposed  hostility,  the  expedi- 
tion was  sent  from  Camp  Charlotte,  Dunmore's  headquarters,  to 
destroy  the  Mingo  towns  at  the  forks  of  the  Scioto,  now  Columbus, 
Ohio,  as  I  stated  in  my  address  before  the  Pioneer  Association  of 
Franklin  County,  Ohio,  in  June,   1871.     Logan  was  a  Mingo. 


Itornk  hi  tijr  ICriiiiii  jFninih|. 


Aftek  the  toreiioiiig  was  printed  and  paged  as  a  part  of  this 
hook,  and  too  late  to  alter  it.  I  tind  I  was  entirely  misled  and 
mistaken  about  (General  Andrew  Lewis  being  the  ancestor  of 
Mrs.  iStarling,  for  my  talented  cousin.  Mrs.  Mary  Payne,  writes 
me:  "I  am  sorry  we  can  not  claim  the  splendid  old  Indian 
tighter  as  a,  blood  I'elation,  for  he  was  only  a  connection;"  and  she 
kindly  furnishes  me  the  following,  which  I  give  in  her  own  lan- 
guage: 

John  Lewis,  the  first  of  liis  family  in  America,  came  from  the  iinrtli  uf  Knglaud ; 
was  a  widower  with  tour  sons:  Warner,  Fieldinj;.  Charles,  Sam.  Tlieir  mother 
jvas  Mildred   Warner. 

Warner,  the  eldest  son,  married  in  England  before  his  immigration,  and  on  his 
father's  death,  in  accordance  with  the  English  custom,  inherited  the  greater  poi'- 
tion  of  his  large  estate,  and  settled  in  Southern  Virginia,  at  a  place  he  called 
Warner  Hall.  Nothing  ii<  known  by  us  of  his  family  except  that  they  were  very 
wealthy  and  exclusive,  and  retained  their  wealth  and  influence  many  years,  the 
old  homestead  remaining  in  the  family  over  a  hundred  years.  The  family  tradi- 
tions represent  the  niagniticeiice  of  the  plate,  &c.,  as  something  fabulous  las  may 
be   it  was). 

Charles  was  also  married  in  England.  He  settled  in  .Spottsylvania  t'ounty,  and 
had   a    family,  of    whom    nothing   is  known   by  us. 

Sam.  married  in  America;  had  no  children.  He  spent  a  large  fortune  in  bound- 
less hospitality  and  Anally  moved  somewhere  South,  where  he  died.  He  weighed 
nearly   four   hundred  pounds. 

Fielding  married,  first,  Kate,  daughter  of  the  elder  Warner  Washington,  and  had 
by  her  only  one  son,  John,  my  great  grandfather,  born  July  4,  1747.  After  her 
death,  he  married  Betty,  only  sister  of  General  George  Washington,  who  was  the 
mother  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter:  Fielding,  George,  Charles,  Betty,  Lawrence, 
Robert,   Howell. 

Fielding  married  Miss  Alexander,  antl  was  a  dissipated  man.  He  had  a  commission 
in  the  army,  aiKl  served  through  the  war.  I  know  but  of  three  children:  Austin 
George,   who   married    in    Kentucky,  and   was   disowned    for    makiui;    a    misalliance 
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and  a  daughter,  who  marriod  a  son  of  General  Spottswood,  whose  mother  was 
sister  to  Kate  Lewis  and  daughter  to  Warner  Washington.  Spottswood  was  son 
or  grandson  of  the  man  ( he  was  knighted  for  the  exploit )  who  first  crossed  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  was  presented  by  the  King  with  a  gold  horseshoe,  and  had  a 
horseshoe  added  to  his  coal  of  arms.  This  marriage  was  opposed  Ijy  the  family 
on  account  of  the  kinsliip,  and  liecause  of  insanity  in  tlie  Alexander  family. 
Their   descendants   were    weak,   and   are   now   obscure. 

George  married  Katy  Dangerfield,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Dangerfleld. 
He  was  Major  of  cavalry  and  one  of  General  Washington's  aids  through  the  war. 
He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man  and  a  gallant  officer.  I  know  of  but  three 
of  his  children  :  Dangerfleld  Lewis,  Sam,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  Byrd  Willis, 
whose  daughter  Fanny,  a  widow,  married  Achille  Murat,  son  of  Caroline  Bona- 
parte. When  Louis  ]Sapoleon  was  made  Emperor,  he  sent  over  for  Madam 
Murat.  then  an  old  woman,  living  in  Florida.  She  went  to  France,  and  I  have 
understood  was  received  as  a  memljer  of  the  family,  and  had  a  suitable  provision 
made  for  her.  T  know  nothing  of  her  family,  and  suppose  she  is  now  dead. 
Charles  Lewis   died   unmarried. 

Betty  married  Charles  Carter,  son  of  Col.  Ned  Carter,  and  left  a  large  family  of 
sons  and  daughters  in  Virginia,  all  highly  respectable.  She  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  loveliest  and   best  beloved   women   in    the   world. 

Lawrence  was  also  in  the  army,  and  was  a  Major  on  his  uncle's  (General  Wash- 
ington's I  statr  through  the  war.  He  married  EUeuor  Custis,  daughter  of  John 
Custis,  and  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washington.  They  had  children,  who  settled  in 
Virginia. 

Robert  lived  with  General  AVashington,  and  was  his  private  Secretary  for  a 
number  of  years.     He   married  and   had   children,    but   I   know  nothing  of  them. 

Howell   married    in  Richmond  ;  was  handsome,    weak  minded,  and  dissipated.     He 
gambled  away   a  large   fortune    and    died,   leaving    sons    and   daughters   in  Virginia. 
Mrs.  Betty  Washington  Lewis  survived   her  liusljand.  Fielding  Lewis,   many  years, 
and   died   at  Fredericksburg,   Virginia. 

.John  Lewis,  my  great  grandfather,  the  half  brother  of  these  nephews  and  this  niece 
of  General  Washington,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  England  to  be  educated.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  I  suppose  his  love  for  the  mother  country,  and  his 
being  educated  there,  were  influences  strong  enough  to  keep  him  out  of  the  army. 
He  inherited  a  large  fortune,  which  was  increased  by  his  marriages,  of  which  he  made 
no  less  than  five,  though  he  left  very  few  descendants.  His  first  and  second  wives 
were  Miss  Thorntons,  cousins.  One  had  no  children;  the  other,  one  daughter, 
Mildred,  married  to  William  Minor.  John  Minor  Botts,  and  that  ungrateful  traitor. 
Matt.  F.  Maury,  are  their  kin— I  don't  know  how.  His  third  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Jones,  my  great  grandmother.  His  fourth  a  widow  Armstead,  who  was  a  Miss 
Fountain.  She  left  two  daughters,  whose  descendants  are  obscure.  His  fifth,  a 
widow  Mercer,  who  had  no  children,  and  from  whom  he  separated,  because,  as 
the  old  gentleman  said,  ".she  spoke  disrespectfully  to  him."  He  came  to  Kentucky, 
and  died  on  a  place  joining  his  only  son  living,  Gabriel  Lewis,  my  grandfather, 
having  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  vast  fortune.  A  fine  old  Virginia  gentle- 
man, elegant,   accomplished,   and — nothing   else. 
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Elizabeth  Jones,  his  thh-d  wife,  luul  three  sons:  Firldiiijj;,  Warner  ami  (iiil.riel. 
Fielding  was  remarkable  for  beauty  and  intellect,  l)Ut  died  young  and  unmarried. 
Warner  was  his  father's  favorite.  He  was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated,  and 
spent  some  years  in  Europe.  On  his  return,  he  became  in  love  with  his  cousin, 
jNIargaret  Carter,  daughter  of  his  aunt  Betty.  The  marriage  was  opposed,  on  account 
of  the  relationship,  and  he  never  married.  He  spent  a  large  fortune  in  visionary 
schemes,  among  others  was  engaged  with  Robert  Owen,  at  New  Harmony,  where 
he  was  a  heavy  loser.  He  was  drowned  off  a  boat  going  to  St.  T.ouis,  not  witliout 
suspicions  of  suicide,   for   his    mind    was  evidently  unsettled. 

Gabriel  Lewis,  my  gran.lfather,  was  named  for  his  grandfather,  (^al)riel  Jones, 
whose  wife  was  Miss  Strother.  The  Strothers  are  a  Welch  family,  and  highly 
respectable.  The  first  one  who  came  to  this  country  is  liuried  at  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia.  The  dates,  and  "John  Strother,  Gentleman,''  is  all  the  inscription.  Mrs. 
Jones  had  no  brother,  but  of  her  sisters,  one  married  General  Andrew  Lewis,  and 
one  was  the  mother  of  Bishop  Madison.  Gabriel  Jones'  father  came  to  America 
from  London,  and  settled  in  Marylan.l,  but  being  di.ssati.stied,  went  back.  General 
Mercer  i killed  at  the  battle  of  Princeton),  connection  and  friend  of  the  family, 
wrote  over  for  Gabriel,  and  put  him  in  a  law  ottice  in  Virginia,  and  he  rose  to 
great  eminence  in  his  profession ;  was  offered  a  judgeship,  which  he  declined.  He 
was  a  good  patriot,   being  a   Captain   in    the   Culpepper   minute   men. 

Gabriel  Lewis  i  my  grandfather  i  was  born  16th  September,  1775.  His  mother  died 
in  his  seventh  year,  and  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  Lawrence  Lewis,  and  his  grand- 
father, Jones,  till  his  father's  marriage  with  Mrs.  Armstead,  when  his  father 
took  him  home.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  had  a  -luarrel  with  his  step-brother, 
William  Armstead,  which  the  tutor  could  not  stop,  and  who  called  in  his  father, 
who  arrived  in  time  to  see  a  slate  broken  over  young  Arrastead's  head.  Gabriel  was 
taken  into  another  room,  and,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  whipped.  He  was  proud 
and  high-spirited,  and  told  his  father  he  w.iuld  never  live  with  him  again,  but  would 
be  glad  to  have  his  assistance  in  making  his  way  in  the  world.  He  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia;  and  put  in  a  store,  where  he  lived  two  or  three  years;  but  one  day 
he  met  his  uncle,  Howell  Lewis,  who  was  with  General  Washington  during  a  session 
of  Congress,  and  he  laughed  at  him  for  being  a  "store  boy  "  ;  so  he,  tired  of  his  situ- 
ation at  any  rate,  returned  to  Virginia  and  was  engaged  in  some  business,  till 
sent  to  Kentucky  by  Bushrod  Washington  and  Lawrence  Lewis,  to  survey  and 
divide  the  lauds  belonging  to  General  Washington's  estate,  which,  with  a  company 
of  surveyors,  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  On  his  return  his  father 
sent  him  back,  to  enter  lands  for  him.  He  entered  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thousand  acres  of  what  is  now  the  most  valuable  land  in  Kentucky,  and  returned  to 
Virginia.  His  father  then  sold  out  to  a  company,  who  employed  him  to  divide  it. 
This  he  did,  and  concluded  to  settle  there.  He  owned  a  farm  near  Lexington,  and 
while  there,  married  his  wife,  Mary  Bibb,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  George 
E.  Bibb.  He  finally  removed  to  Russellville,  where  his  wife's  father  lived,  and  died 
in  1863,  on  a  farm  where  he  had  lived  for  forty  years.  He  was  the  truest  gentleman 
I  ever  knew ;  benevolent  to  a  fault,  truthful  to  precision,  his  sense  of  honor  so  keen 
that  I  have  known  him  refuse  to  hire  a  negro  man  for  the  price  offered,  as  too  much. 
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Although  an  hereditary  slaveholder,  he  loathed  and  despised  the  institution,  and  was 
only  withheld  from  manumitting  his  slaves  from  a  knowledge  of  the  evils  to  them 
which  would  result  from  individual  emancipation,  which  had  been  startlingly  exem- 
plified in  his  own  family.  The  elegance  of  his  manner  was  proverljial,  and  I  have 
seen  him  stand,  hat  in  hand,  and  salute,  with  a  bow  Chesterfield  might  have  envied, 
a  bareheaded,  barefootetl  Irish  woman,  for  every  woman  was  sacred  in  his  eyes. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  was  a  man  "  modest  as  a  maid,"  and  an  humble  and  sincere 
Christian,  though  never  a  church  member. 

His  daughter  Elizabeth,  my  mother,  was  in  every   sense  worthy  of   her  father. 

From  1804  to  1807,  a  military  expedition  was  sent  bj'  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  a  tour  of  exploration-.  They  ascended  the  Missouri,  crossed  the  Eoeky 
Mountains,  penetrated  to  the  Pacific  coast,  discovering  Columbia  river,  and  establish- 
ing our  title  to  a  vast  territory.  The  senior  commandant  of  this  famous  expedition 
was  Captain  Merriweather  Lewis,  a  near    kinsman  of  my  grandfather,  Gabriel  Lewis. 

The  following  .synop.sis  show.s  the  descent  of   Mr.^.  Mary  Starling 
Payne  through  the  Lewis  family: 

John  Lewis     ^     Mildred  Warner. 

I 


Fielding    ^     Kate,  daughter  of   Warner  Washington,   Sr. 

I  After  her  death,  he  married  Betty,  only  sister 

of  George  Washington. 

John     ^     His  od  wife,  Elizabeth  Jones, 
(iabriel     __     Mary  Bibb. 

Klizabeth  _   Cajit.  iSam.  Wtarliiii;. 
Mary  _  E.  W.  Payne. 


atitnt 
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'0fO  ]_)OUBT  INTEKESTIXG  materials  for  a  .sketctli  of  this 
family  are  in  existence,  Lut  I  regret  are  not  at 
present  available,  and  only  a  few  facts,  derived  frcim 
a  member  of  the  family,  can  here  be  put  down 
concerning   the   ancestors   of  Dr.    Starling   Loving. 

All  cotemporary  accounts  show  they  were  of  an 
(dd  and  respertabl(>  family  of  English  origin.  One 
of  them  was  a  corporator  under  the  charter  of  an  early  "Mrginia 
Company,  intended  tor  the  settlement  of  the  country,  but  I  can 
not  state  detinitely  at  what  time  any  of  these  tirst  came  to 
America.  In  a  list  of  members  of  the  (leneral  Assembly  of 
Burgesses,  for  the  Colony  of  A'irginia,  I  tind  Thomas  Loving- 
represented  James  City  in  tlio  year  1644,  nineteenth  year  of 
Charles  First,  and  again  in  KUH.  and  in  1657-8,  eighth  of  the 
ComnH)nwealth.  The  grandfather  of  Dr.  Loving  laid  out  the 
town  of  Warminster,  Virginia.  The  families  of  this  name  were 
settled  in  Amelia  and  Amherst  counties  and  intermarried  with 
the  Taliaferos.  commonly  called  Tolliver,  an  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished family.  I  understand  some  interesting  heirlooms  of 
ancient  date  are  still  }n*eserved  in  the  Loving  family.  For 
Dr.  Loving,  see  page  o2.  His  grandfather  remo\"ed  to  Kentucky 
in  1784. 
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0M^ 

'^'^^^XCEPTING    THE   TAHLE   of   (k'scoiit  luTcinito  annexed, 
'^     the  following  account  has  lieon  drawn  fruui  Bolton's 

'•History  of  the  Connty  of  Westchester.  Xew  York."' 
The  family  of  Sands,  or  as  it  was  anciently  spelled, 

Sandys,    is    of   .Saxon    ori-in,    and   can   be    distinctly 

traced  to  the  time  of    Edward    the    Confessor.    1(»41. 

The  name  is  supjioscd  to  he  derived  from  a  plnco 
called  Sands,  in  the  Isle  of  Wiuht,  as  appears  from  ••Domesday 
Book""    and    Camden's    "Survey   of  Britain."' 

The  Sands  family  were  origin.-iUy  seat(^d  at  St.  ]->ees.  in  Cum- 
berland county,  England,  and  are  descended  from  Richard  del 
Sandys,  who  was  returned  a  Knight  for  the  Shire,  in  1377.  as  we 
learn  from  Burke's  "History  of  the  Commons  of  England."" 

Sir  William  Sandys,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIE  and  Henry  A'lIL 
(1485,  &c. ),  had  great  share  in  the  victory  over  the  rebels  at  Black- 
heath,  in  Kent.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Bray.  He  was  made  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  employed  by  Henry  YIII.  against  France.  In 
1524:,  he  was  created  Lord  Sandys,  afterward  Lord  Chaniljcrlain  of 
the  Household,  and  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  articles 
preferred  against  Cardinal  Woolsey,  and  the  declaration  against 
Pope  Clement  the  VIE  His  son  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  title, 
and  William,  his  grandson,  was  one  of  the  Peers  that  sat  on  the 
trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  1586.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
joining  in  an  insurrection  in  London,  1601,  made  l)y  Robert,  Earl 
of  Essex.     (The  same  in  which  Sir  John  Underhill  was  concerned. 
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See  under  Underhill. )  His  son  William  succeeded  him,  and  died 
without  issue,  in  1668,  and   was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry. 

In    Camden's    Brittanica,  we  find  the    following : 

"As  for  secular  matters,  it  has  of  late  been  honored  by  giving 
title  to  Sir  Greorge  Sands,  of  Lees  Court,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  who, 
in  consideration  of  his  faithful  services  to  King  Charles  I.,  was,  by 
Charles  II.,  advanced  to  the  degree  and  dignity  of  a  Baron  of 
his  realm,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Thoresby,  as  also  Viscount  of 
Sands,  of  Lees  Court,  and  Earl  of  Feversham,  by  letters  i^atent, 
dated   at   Westminster,  April  8,  1676." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Sands  is  one  of  the  dramatis  personfe 
in  Shakspeare's  Henry  VII. 

Sir  Miles  Sandys  was  created  a  Knight,  by  James  I.,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1612.  His  daughter  Hester  married  Sir  Thomas  Temple, 
by  whom  she  had  four  sons  and  nine  daughters,  and  lived  to  see 
seven  hundred  of  her  descendants.     She  died  in  1656. 

Sir  John  Temple,  who  afterward  came  to  Ami>rica,  was  her 
great  grandson.  In  the  second  charter  of  Virginia,  in  the  year 
1609,  we  find  the  names  of  Sir  Michael  Sandys,  Thonms  Sandys, 
Henry  Sandys  (son  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys)  and  George  Sandys, 
gentlemen.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  was  second  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York.  George  was  the  seventh  son  of  the 
Archbishop.  Sir  Edwin  was,  in  1617,  appointed  Treasurer  and 
Governor  of  the  A'irginia  ('ompany,  and  died  in  1629.  In  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  John  Robinson  and  William  Brewster, 
November  12,  1617,  he  si^ells  his  name  Sands,  and  it  has  also  been 
written  Sandes,  and  Saudis.  In  Stith's  "Hist<u-y  of  Virginia"  we 
find  the  names  of  Edwin,  Samuel,  Thomas,  Henry,  and  (jeorge 
Sandys.  It  is  stated  in  the  "  Hibei-nian  Magazine,"  for  1801,  as 
a  fact,  that  a  Mr.  James  Saudis  died,  in  Statfordshire,  England, 
in  1670,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  his  wife 
at   the   age   of  one   hundred    and   twenty ! 

Sir  Richard  Sandys  was  created  a  Baronet  by  Charles  II., 
December  15th,    1684. 
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The  first  of  the  family  known  in  New  England  was  Henry, 
who  was  admitted  freeman  of  Boston,  1640.  The  next  was  a 
brother  of  the  above,  called  in  the  history  of  those  times  Cap- 
tain James  Sands,  (from  whom  is  descended  Caroline  E.  Sutton» 
now  SuUivant).  James  was  born  at  Reailing,  Berkshire,  England, 
and  arrived,  with  Sarah,  his  wife,  at  Plymouth,  in  1658.  Shortly 
thereafter  he,  with  fifteen  others,  purchased  Block  Island,  called 
liy  the  Indians,  Manisses,  now  New  Shoreham,  and  removed  thither 
from  Taunton,  with  their  families.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his   days,  and   died   March   13,  1695,  aged   seventy -three   years. 

His  wife  survived  him  several  years,  and  appeared  to  have 
had  some  knowledge  in  the  healing  art,  for  some  extraordinary 
cures  in  wounds  and  poisoning  were  ascribed  to  her  skill.  In 
addition  to  the  white  settlers  on  Block  Island,  there  was  an  Indian 
population  of  not  less  than  three  hundred.  It  being  the  time 
of  Philip's  w^ars,  Captain  Sands  built  his  house  of  stone,  and 
garrisoned  it  for  defense.  He  was  a  leading  man,  and  had  the 
principal   management   of  affairs   on   the   Island. 

Captain  Sands  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters  who  remained 
on  the  island  till  it  became  infested,  and  was  twice  plundered, 
by  French  privateers,  when  the  three  elder  brothers,  John,  James 
and  Samuel,  removed  to  Long  Island,  and  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  on  Cow  Neck,  since  called  Sand's  Point.  Here  James  and 
Samuel  settled,  while  John,  who  was  a  seafaring  man,  conducted 
a  trade  between  Virginia  and  New  York.  He  it  was  who  is 
believed  to  have  brought  the  first  locust  trees  to  the  island,  the 
stumps  of  which,  it  is  said,  can  yet  be  discovered,  where  they 
were  set  out  at  Sands'  Point.  His  wife  was  Sybil,  daughter  of 
Simon  Ray,  of  Block  Island,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children.  He 
gave  land  for  a  burial  place,  near  the  Point,  which  contains  a 
multitude  of  his  descendants.  His  death  occurred  March  15th, 
1712.  His  son,  born  in  1684,  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Robert  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Alcock, 
who  came    a    physician  to   the    Boston    Company,  1730.     He  died 
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August  15th,  1763,  leaving  issue,  eight  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Of  these,  the  eldest,  John,  was  father  to  Comfort  and  Joshua 
Sands.  Comfort  was  born  at  Sands  Point,  1648,  and  became  a 
successful  merchant,  and  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  before  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Having  settled  at  New  Rochelle,  and  pur- 
chased a  farm,  and  built  a  home,  the  British  landed  there,  pulled 
down  his  house,  plundered  his  furniture,  and  destroyed  his  books. 
From  the^beginning  till  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  almo.st  con- 
stantly engaged  in  public  affairs.  He  was  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New  York,  till  July,  1776,  when  he  was 
chosen,  by  the  New  York  Convention,  Auditor  General  of  the 
Public  Accounts,  in  which  capacity  he  served  till  October,  1781, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  several  times  chosen  to  represent  the 
city  in  the  Assembly.  In  1765,  he  assisted  in  the  destruction  of 
ten  bales  of  stamp  paper,  sent  out  for  the  use  of  the  colonies. 
Few  persons  were  more  active  and  useful  during  the  trying- 
period  of  the  Revolution,  or  enjoyed  to  a  greater  extent  the 
public  confidence.  Other  members  of  the  family  exhibited  capacity 
and  held  important  and  responsil)le  places,  but  it  does  not  fall 
within  our  [tlan  to  trace  them  farther,  and  we  proceed  to  set 
forth  the  line  of  descent  in  which  Caroline  E.  Sutton  (SuUivant) 
is  to  be  found. 
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TT^BXjE    OIF    IDZESCEISTT 

(IF 

CAROLINE    E  XT  DORA    SUTTON, 

WIFK    OF 


Captain  "James  .Sandys,  a  native  of  Reading,  ") 

county  of  Berkshire,  England,  who    emi-  I 

grated   to    Plymouth,  ilassaehusetts,  165S.  | 

In   1660,  with  fifteen  others   he  purchased  |  He  married 

Bloclv  Island,  of  the   Indians,  called  Ma-  !  Ann  Walker, 

nisses,  for  which  the^'  obtained  a  charter,  Of  Rhode  Island, 

by  the  name  of  Shoreham,  in  1672.    He        And  had  issue  ^ 

was  born  1622.    Died  1695,  aged  73  years.  J  I 


James,  second  sou,  of  (Sands'  Point,  [ 

Long  Island.  \  He  married 

Born    1673.     Died,    1731.  I  ^Mary  Cornell,  born  in  1679. 


I 

Othniel,  oldest  son,  )  f  Susannah,  daughter  of 

Born,  1699.  -  _              \  Nicholas  Long,  of  Oyster  Bav. 

Died,  17.51.  I  I                I  Born,  1702.    Died, '17.57. 


Caleb,    born    1727. —1756,     Peniah  Owen. 


I 
Mary,  oldest  daughter^Josepli  Sutton. 

I  d.  between   1765  and   1770. 

I 
Richardson  Sutton,  tilth  son   .Elizabeth  Quinby. 
b.  July  11,  1732.     d.  1776.      I      b.  Feb.  28,  1736. 


I 
Daniel,  third  son^Phebe  Huested. 
b.  May  22, 1758.    I 
d.  Feb.  8,  1840. 


Jacob,  4th    child^Anu  L.  Wheeler,  daughter  Eliphalet  Wheeler  and  Mary  M.  Van  Lieu, 
b.  Dec.  11, 1792.    I    b.  JTov.  11,  1802.  b.  Jan.  22,  1780.  b.  June  4,  1784. 

d.  Mar.  14, 1866.        d.  Nov.    7,1869.  d.  Mar.  1.5, 1866.  d.  Feb.,  1836. 


I 
Caroline  Eudora     William  S.  Sullivant. 

T 


II  I  I  I  I 

Kitty.      Thomas  Starling.      Jacob   Sutton.      Allen.       Edith.       Roderic  Gordon. 


G^Dh: 
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*HE  Undeehills  were  an  old  English  family,  already 
established,  at  an  early  period,  at  Honorton.  and 
in   various   places   in    England. 

x\s  early  as  1416,  we  find  John  Fnderhill  and 
Agnes,  his  wife,  seated  at  Uninghani,  in  Warwick- 
shire. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Edward  Underhill,  Secretary, 
and  one  of  Queen  Mary's  band  of  gentleman  pensioners,  1.558, 
was  a  inember  of  this  family,  and,  in  1587,  occurs  the  name 
of  Sir   Hercules  Underhill,  High    Sheriff  of  Warwickshire. 

x\nother  member  of  the  old  and  honored  Warwickshire  family 
was  John  Underhill.  He  was  friend  and  companion  to  the 
Earls  of  Leicester  and  Essex,  and,  while  yet  a  youth,  held  a 
commission  in  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  own  Troop  of  Guards, 
who  was  then  sent  to  the  assistance  of  those  brave  people,  the 
Dutch,  by   the   renowned   Queen    Elizabeth   of   England. 

When  the  Netherlands  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their  country 
to  her  General,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Captain  L^nderhill,  his 
personal  friend,  was  the  beai'er  of  confidential  dispatches  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  Queen's  Minister.  The  Queen  sent  for  him  and 
had  a  private  interview,  and  intrusted  him  with  a  confidential 
letter  for  Leicester.  Soon  afterward  the  Earl  resigned  and  returned 
to  England,  animated  Ijy  the  brightest  hopes  of  realizing  the  lofty 
suggestions  of  his  ambition.  With  him  returned  Capt  Under, 
hill,   who,  after  the  fall  and   death  of  Leicester,  attached   himself 
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to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  unfortunate  successor  to  Leicester  in  the 
Queen's  favor.  He  accompanied  that  gallant  nobleman  in  his 
successful  attack  on  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  and  shared  his  ill  fortune 
in  his  fruitless  expedition  against  Tyronne  and  the  revolted  clans 
in  Ireland,  and,  for  his  gallant  conduct,  was  knighted  by  Elizabeth 
of  England,  adojiting  the  crest  of  the  old  family  with  his  new 
blazon  of  arms.*  Sir  John  Underbill  returned  with  the  Earl  into 
England,  and,  impelled  by  his  attachment  to  that  imprudent  noble- 
man, he  sallied  with  his  adherents  into  the  streets  of  London  in 
the  petty   insurrection  which  cost  Essex  his  head. 

It  has  been  related  in  some  of  the  histories  of  those  times,  that 
when  Essex  was  in  high  favor  with  Elizabeth,  she  gave  him 
a  ring,  to  be  scrupulously  preserved  by  him,  and  again  presented 
to  her  only  in  his  direst  need,  when  she  promised  to  recognize  the 
token  and  grant  any  request  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
After  the  condemnation  of  Essex,  and  while  awaiting  execution,  he 
intrusted  the  ring  to  his  faithful  friend  Underbill,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Queen ;  but  Sir  John  Underbill,  being  himself  implicated, 
dared  not  show  himself  openly,  and  was  obliged  to  send  it  by  a 
lady  of  the  Queen's  household.  The  ring  miscarried,  whether 
through  the  malice  or  carelessness  of  the  lady  is  not  known,  and  the 
Queen  was  not  aware  of  this  last  effort  of  her  former  favorite,  the 
unfortunate  Essex,  to  conciliate  her  favor,  until  after  his  death. 
It  is  said  she  evinced  the  greatest_rage  and  grief  at  this  betrayal, 
or  miscarriage,  of  the  sacred  trust. 

After  the,  death  of  Essex,  Cajjtain  Underbill  was  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  Holland  until  the  accession  of  King  James,  in 
1603,    when   he   applied    for  pardon   and   leave   to   return   to    his 


'"Arms  of  Uuderhill— A  field  argent,  on  a  cbevrou  sable  three  bezants,  or.,  betwixt 
three  trefoils  slipt,  vert. 

Crest — A  hind  lodged,  or.,  on  a  mound  vert. 

The  golden  bezants  were  small  Moorish  coins,  and  signalized  his  services  before 
Cadiz,  an  old  Moorish  town  in  Spain,  and  the  trefoils  marked  his  exploits  in 
Ireland  with  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
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native  country,  V)ut  tlu'  mminvcli  was  iiii])lacalile,  and  refused  to 
grant  his  request. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  l\(il»iiis(in.  with  a  nuiiiliei-  i.t  nther  pious 
Puritans,  liaviug  tied  tVnui  tlie  persecutiiiL;-  furv  of  the  English 
prelates,  tn  Ildlland,  in  1<)()."{,  .Sir  John  rn(h'i-liill  dwelt  and  cdiii- 
uiuned  with  them  a  nuniher  of  years,  and  it  is  not  kiinwn  when 
he  returned  tn  Kngland.  His  son  John,  fmin  wlmm  is  descended 
the  American  branch  (if  this  family,  was  In'ouuht  uji  td  the  ])ro- 
fession  (if  arms,  and  had  eai'ly  imhiVied  an  ardent  hive  (if  lilierty, 
civil  and  religidus,  liy  his  service  among  the  Dutch,  in  their 
glorious  and  successful  struggle  for  treedom,  with  Philip  >Second, 
of  Spain :  and,  having  distinguished  himself  in  these  wars,  he 
was  strongly  solicited  to  g(i  with  (lovernor  Carver,  Elder  Brewster, 
and  the  other  worthies,  part  of  ^Ir.  Hdliinsdii's  church,  to  the 
settlement  at  Plymouth,  and  had  engaged  with  these  td  go  as 
their  chief  military  otticer.  But,  when  the  ('omjiany  was  ready 
to  depart,  he  was  unable,  on  account  df  sickness,  and  so  the 
choice  fell  upim  .Miles  Standish,  his  friend  and  felhiw  soldier 
in  the   Low    Countries. 

Savage,  in  his  '-Xew  P^ngland  Genealogy,"' says  Underhill  came 
to  Boston  in  the  fleet  with  Governor  Winthrop,  with  commission 
(if  Captain  of  any  Militia  force  that  might  he  employed  or 
instructed,  as  he  had  served  under  the  great  I)ut(_-h  Prince  in  the 
War  of  the  Netherlands?  Soon  after  his  arri\al  in  IJoston.  he 
joined  the  church,  being  counted  tifty-seven  on  the  list,  and  was 
sworn  freeman  on  ^Nlay  iStli,  l<i3().  Ilis  wife,  Helena  (Kruger), 
who  came  with  him  from  Holland,  joined  December  loth,  1633, 
and  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  liaptized  February  14th,  1636; 
his  son,  John,  April  24th,  1*342,  aged  13  days.  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  he  was  engaged  in  disciplining  the  Boston  Militia,  and 
was  known  to  the  country  as  early  as  1632:  for.  according  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  he  was  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  of  £30  fov  his  services  (most  probably  rendered  against 
the  Indians),  and  was  held  in    such    high    estimation  that  he  was 
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one  of  the  deputies,  or  representatives,  from  Boston  to  the  first 
General  Court  of  Masscichusetts.  He  was  the  political  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who,  at  the  age  of  27,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hubbard  sa3^s  that  "in 
1636  he  was  in  high  favor  with  the  Governor,  or,  as  he  calls 
him,   "Right  Worthy  Master  Vane." 

He  had  an  imj^ortant  command  in  the  Pequot  War  in  1636-7, 
and  was  generally  employed  in  such  expeditions  as  required  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  energy,  but  he  soon  lost  his  popularity,  for 
his  ideas  of  religious  toleration  were  more  liberal  than  those 
around  him ;  and  when  the  zeal  of  our  worthy  forefathers  burned 
the  hottest  against  heretics  and  sectaries ;  when  the  popular  argu- 
ment against  all  such  was  fine  and  imprisonment,  disfranchise- 
ment, confiscation,  banishment,  and  even  halters;  when  the  pious 
Wheelwright  and  good  Roger  Williams,  who  settled  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  were  banished.  Underbill,  with  about  sixty  others, 
imprudently  remonstrated  against  the  violent  proceedings  charac- 
teristic of  those  days.  Of  these  remonstrants,  some  were  fined, 
some  recanted,  and  William  Aspinwall  and  John  Coggeshall,  two 
of  the  Boston  representatives,  were  sent  home,  and  the  town 
ordered  to  choose  others  in  their  place.  Still  others  were 
disfranchised  and  banished,  among  whom  was  John  Underbill, 
who  was  peremptorily  ordered  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts,  November  20th,  1637.  He  removed  to  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  commander  of 
the  troops  at  Saybrook.  He  was  engaged  with  Captain  Mason  in 
the  attack  upon  the  Indian  Fort  at  Mystic,  where  the  fierce  spirit 
of  the  tribe  was  completely  broken  down  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
men  as  were  then  destroyed. 

In  1641  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Exeter  and  Dover  in  New 
Hampshire,  but  was  soon  in  difficulty  with  the  church  there,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Yet  strange  to  say,  the  church  did  not 
censure  him  so  much  on  account  of  any  irregularity  of  conduct 
with  which  he  was  charged,  as  for  saying  he  dated  his  conversion 
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from  the  time  he  was  smoJi'uuj  fobarcu — from  which  they  conjec- 
tured it  could  not  lie  sincere. 

He  was  a  dek^gate  from  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  the  Genera]  Court 
at  New  Haven  in  1643,  and  was  also  ap])ointed  an  Assistant  Jus- 
tice. After  his  banishment  from  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding 
his  great  services  to  the  people  of  that  colony  in  the  Pequot 
Wars,  his  persecutors  in  Boston  still  vindictively  pursued  him, 
by  writing  injurious  letters  to  those  he  governed,  by  threats  of 
their  power,  and,  lastly,  by  determining  that  Dover  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  they  compelled  him  to  flee  to 
Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  then  posses.sed  by  the  Dutch  under  the 
name  of  Amboyna.  He  solicited  to  be  received  with  a  few  fam- 
ilies upon  Long  Island,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  Dutch  Government — which  request  was  granted  by 
the  Governor,  upon  condition  that  he  and  his  adherents  should 
subscribe  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  States -General  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  then  employed  by  the  Dutch  to  take 
command  of  120  men  in  the  war  against  the  Indians  north  of 
the  Sound  and  west  of  the  Connecticut  settlements.  This  contest 
busted  until  1646.  In  1644  he  came  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denton 
and  others  of  his  church  to  Long  Island,  and  soon  after  became 
a  resident  of  Flushing. 

In  Trumbull's  "  History  of  C(tnnecticut,"  it  is  stated  that  "Cap- 
tain Underbill  destroyed  300  Indians  north  of  the  Sound  and  1£0 
on  Long  Island,  who  had  crossed  the  Sound  to  ravage  and  destroy 
the  Dutch  plantations  there."  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war 
against  the  Indians,  he  evinced  the  same  restless  temper  as  for- 
merly, and  still  longed  for  military  employment,  and  when  the 
united  New  England  colonies  refused  to  embark  in  the  war 
between  England  and  Holland,  he  applied  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
in  1653  received  a  commission  "to  go  against  the  Dutch,  or  any 
enemies  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England."  Under  this  commis- 
sion he  made  an  attack  upon  some  of  the  Long  Island  Indians  at 
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Fort  Neck,  took  theiv  fort,  and  destroyed  great  nurabers  of  the 
people.  Afterward  he  moved  to  liis  tarm  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  was 
in  166-5,  a  delegate  from  that  town  to  the  meeting  assembled  at 
Hempstead,  by  order  of  Cxovernor  Nicolls,  and  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  High  Sheriif  of  the  North  Riding  on  Long  Island. 

In  1667  the  Matinecock  Indians  conveyed  to  him  a  large  tract 
of  their  lands,  a  part  of  which  he  named  Konilworth,  from  the 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Warwickshire,  England ;  and  here  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1672. 

On  his  old  farm,  still  in  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants, 
is  the  grave  of  this  woiiderfnl  man,  of  whose  singnlar  career  so 
mnch  is  said  in  the  histories  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York.  He  was  the  trusted  companion  of 
very  distinguislic<l  persons,  aiul  held  many  im2K)rtant  and  respon- 
sible trusts.  He  served  with  distinction  as  a  soldier  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  untiring  energy,  activity  and 
courage.  Few  in(li\'iduals  were  more  conspicuous,  or  rendered  more 
important  services  to  the  colonists  than  Cajitain  John  Underhill, 
commonly  called  Lord  John. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon  said  of  him:  "He  is  the  most  dramatic 
personage  in  our  early  history."  That  he  was  an  extraordinary 
personage  his  antecedents  and  all  cotemporary  history  fully  prove; 
and  if  his  character  was  considered  somewhat  eccentric  and  anom- 
alous, Ave  must  remember  that  he  lived  at  a  time  and  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  Puritan  Church  was  supreme,  and  exercised  the 
most  rigid  and  minute  supervision  in  all  households  and  over 
every  one's  conduct,  regulating  the  cut  of  the  coat  of  the  men, 
and  interfering  with  the  style  of  the  caps  and  gloves  of  the 
women,  and  where  only  formal  and  solemn  countenance,  whether 
natural  or  assumed,  was  considered  proper.  The  Church  and  the 
Court  were  the  law-makers  and  the  law  expounders,  the  dispensers 
of  all  patronage  and  preferments,  and  as  Underhill  was  au  ambi- 
tious   man,    seeking  a  field  for    the    exercise  of  his  powers,  it  was 
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his  policy,  if  not  his  genuine  inclination,  to  stand  Avell  with  those  in 
authority.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  constant  suppression  of 
his  own  convictions  and  the  inward  protest  against  the  petty 
tyranny  of  the  times  should  have  betrayed  him  into  occasional 
outbursts,  and  kept  him  in  continual  hot  water  with  the  church, 
of  which  all  were  necessarily  memliers  if  expecting  any  employ- 
ment or  [)atr(niage,  or  that  he  should  be  accused  of  inconsistency 
of  conduct  or  suspected  of  hypocrisy  at  a  time  when,  from  the 
very  constitution  of  society,  men  lived  in  an  atmos])here  of  sanc- 
timoniousness and  religious  cant. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  "History  of  Massachusetts,"  characterizes 
him  "as  one  of  the  most  tbrward  of  the  Boston  enthusiasts ; "  and 
we  may  well  suppose,  from  Underhill's  ai'dent  and  impulsive  tem- 
perament, that  in  anything  he  did  he  would  be  prone  to  run  into 
extremes,  and  lialilc  to  the  chai'ge  of  irregularities  of  conduct 
when  judged  Iw  the  rigid  rules  of  those  times ;  but  whether  he 
deserved  the  imputations  cast  upon  him  by  his  enemies  among 
the  zealous  and  narrow-minded  bigots  of  Boston,  that  "he  was 
an  enthusiast  in  religion  so  far  as  outward  appearances  were  con- 
cerned, but  a  debauchee  in  practice,"  or  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
adultery  charged  against  him,  or  ever  made  the  confession 
ascribed  to  him  by  ^Mnthrop,  may  now  be  very  properly 
doubted. 

Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  September  7th,  1638,  says  that  "the 
next  Lord's  day  Captain  John  Underbill,  having  been  privately 
dealt  with,  upon  sitsjiicion  of  incontinency  with  a  neighbor's  wife, 
and  not  hearkening  to  it,  was  puldicly  questioned  and  put  under 
admonition."  And  he  further  says  that  subsequently  he  made 
acknowledgment  and  confession  to  these  charges;"  but  in  a  vol- 
ume called  the  "  Algerine  Captive,"  published  at  Walpole,  Xew 
Ham])sliire,  Updike  Underbill  explicitly  denies  the  charges  against 
his  illustrious  ancestor.  And  the  spirit  and  temper  of  this  trial, 
which  resulted  in  the  disfranchisement  and  banishment  of  Under- 
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hill  from  the  jurisdiction  and  colony  of  Massachusetts,  is  well  set 
forth  in  his  letter  to  his  friend  Hanserd  Knollys : 

[  INDOKSED.] 

BROTHER  UNDERHILL'B  EPISTLE. 
To  Mastek  Haxserd  Knollys— these  Geeeting  : 

Worthee  and  Beloved — Reiiiembrin  my  kind  love  to  Mr.  Hilton,  I  now  send  yoii 
some  note  of  my  tryalls  at  Boston.  Oh,  that  I  may  come  out  of  this,  and  al  the 
like   tryalls,   as  goold  sevene  times  puryfied  in   the  furnice. 

After  the  rulers  at  Boston  had  falyed  to  fastenne  what  Roger  Harlakenden  was 
pleased  to  call  the  damning  errours  of  Anne  Hutchinson  upon  me,  I  looked  to  be 
sent  away  in  peace;  but  Goveruour  Winthrop  said  I  must  abide  the  examining  of 
ye  Church.  Accordingly,  on  the  thyrd  day  of  ye  weeke,  I  was  convened  before 
them— Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  Governour;  Dudley  Haines,  with  Masters  Cotton,  Shep- 
herd, and  Hugh  Peters,  present,  with  others.  They  propounded  that  I  was  to  be 
examined,  touching  a  certain  act  of  adultery  I  had  committed  with  one  Mistress 
Miriam  Wilbore,  wife  of  Samuel  Wilbore,  for  carnally  looking  to  luste  after  her,  at 
the  lecture  in  Boston,  when  Master  Shepherd  expounded.  This  Mistress  Miriam  hath 
since  been  dealt  with  for  coming  to  that  lecture  with  a  pair  of  wanton,  open- 
workt  gloves,  slit  at  the  thumbs  and  fingers,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  snuff;  for, 
as  Master  Cotton  observed,  for  what  end  should  those  value  openings  be,  but  for 
the  intent  of  taken  filthy  snuflf?  And  he  quoted  Gregory  Nanianzen  upon  good 
works.  Master  Peters  said  that  these  openings  were  Satan's  port -holes  of  fiery 
temptatione.  Mistress  Miriam  offered  in  excuse  of  her  vain  attire,  that  she  was 
newle  married,  and  appeared  in  her  bridal  arraye.  Master  Peters  said  that  mar- 
riage was  the  occasion  that  the  devil  tooke  to  caste  his  iiery  darts,  and  lay  his 
pitfalls  of  temptation,  to  catch  frale  flesh  and  bloode.  She  is  to  be  further  dealt 
with  for  taken  'snuff.  How  the  use  of  the  good  creature,  tobacco,  can  be  an  offence, 
I  eaunot  see.  Oh,  my  beloved,  how  these  prowde  pharisees  labour  about  the  minte 
and  eummine!  Governour  Winthrop  inquired  of  me,  if  I  confessed  the  matter. 
I  said  I  wished  a  copy  of  their  charge.  Sir  Harry  Vane  said,  "there  was  no 
neede  of  any  coppie,  seeing  I  knew  I  was  gulltie ;  charges  being  made  out  where 
there  was  an  uncertaintie  whether  the  accused  was  guilty  or  not,  and  to  lighten 
the  accused  into  the  nature  of  his  cryme,  here  was  no  need."  Master  Cotton  said, 
"Did  you  not  look  upon  Mistress  Wilbore?"  I  confessed  that  I  did.  He  said 
"Then  you  are  verilie  guiltie,  brother  Underbill."  I  said,  "Nay,  I  did  not  look  at 
her  lustfully."  Master  Peters  said,  "Why  did  yon  not  look  at  sister  Newell,  or 
sister  Upham  "  I  said,  "Verilie,  they  are  not  desirable  women  as  to  temporal  graces." 
Then  Hugh  Peters,  and  all,  cryed,  "It  is  enough;  he  hath  confessed,  and  passed  to 
excommunication."  I  sayed,  "Where  is  the  law  by  which  you  condemn  me?" 
Winlhnip  said,  "There  is  a  committee  to  draught  laws.  Brother  Peters,  are  you 
not  on  that  committee?  I  am  sure  you  have  made  a  law  against  this  cryinge  sin." 
Hugh  Peters  replyed,  "  that  he  had  .such  a  law  in  his  minde,  but  had  not  written 
it  downe."    Sir  Harry  Vane  said,  "It  Is  sufficient."    Haynes  said,  "Ay,  law  enough 
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for    antinomians."      Master   Cotton    took    :i    Bible    from  liis  coate,   and   read    Whoso 
looketh  on  a  ivoman,  &c. 

William  Blaxton  had  been  with  me  privilie;  he  weeps  over  the  cryinj^e  sins  of 
the  times,  and  expecteth  soone  to  goe  out  of  the  Jurisdiction.  "I  came  from 
England,"  sais  he,  "  because  I  did  not  like  the  lords  bishops;  but  I  have  yet  to  praye 
to   be   delivered   from   the   lords   bretherenne." 

Salute  brother  Fish,  and  others,  who,  havinge  been  disappointed  of  libertie  in 
this  wilderness,  are  earnestlie  lookinge  for  a  better  countre. 

Voure   felloe   traveller, 

in   this  vale  of  tears, 

John    Uxderhili,. 
Boston,   28tli  Fourth   Month,   1638. 

In  1636  the  Governor,  Deputy  Cxovernor,  three  assistant.^,  and 
three  ministers  Avere  entreated  by  the  Massachusetts  Cmirt  to 
make  a  draft  of  Uiws  agreeal)le  to  the  word  of  Clod,  to  report  to 
the  next  General  Court:  and,  in  the  interim,  tlie  magistrates 
were  directed  to  determine  causes  according  to  the  haws  estab- 
lished; and,  when  no  laws  existed,  then  as  near  to  the  word  of 
God  as  they  could.  Under  this  broad,  undefined,  and  unrestricted 
stretch  of  power,  a  power  lial)le  to  the  greatest  abuse,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  was  Underhill  brought  to 
trial,  and,  so  far  from  confessing,  he  was  not  even  charged,  as  it 
appears  from  the  al)ove  letter,  with  any  real  statute-book  adul- 
tery—only with  the  adultery  of  the  heart,  as  charged  by  Master 
Cotton. 

If  he  really  held,  as  he  was  suspected  of  holding,  to  the  belief 
of  the  celebrated  Ann  Hutchinson,  or  to  the  Antinomian  doc- 
trines, which  superseded  the  necessity  of  good  works  and  a  virtu- 
ous life,  he  might  therein  have  found  a  conscientious  justification 
for  those  seeming  irregularities  of  conduct,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rigidly  righteous,  without  being  properly  charged  with  "hypocrisy." 

And.  when  we  consider  that  any  one  even  suspected  of  har- 
boring the  doctrines  of  Quakerism,  or  Antinomianism,  or  other 
departures  from  the  received  doctrines  of  the  times,  was  treated 
as  a  heretic,  and  already  prejudged  and  condemned,  and  that 
any   imputations,  however   unjust   or  unfounded,   or   any    sentence, 
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however  severe,  were,  "Aye,  law  enough  for  Antinomians,"  the 
impartial  historian  must  ascribe  much  of  the  aspersions  of 
Underhill's  character  to  the  numerous  religious  controversies  and 
abominable  intolerance  which  characterised  the  I'uritan  Fathers. 
I  can  not  more  titly  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  a  much  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  person,  than  by 
here  inserting  the  annexed  poem,  l)y  one  who,  more  charitable 
than  Winthrop,  believes  the  public  confession,  and  self-humilia- 
tion of  Captain  Underbill  to  have  l)een  the  act  of  a  sincere 
and  re])entant  man,  and  not  that  of  a  hypocrite,  as  represented 
l)y   the   early    Boston   bigots    and  self-  righteous   Pharisees. 

[From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,   for  November,  1873.] 
JOHN    UNDERHILL. 

B  Y    J  O  H  N     G  .     W  H  I  T  T  I  K  R  . 

A  score  of   years   had  come   and  gone 

Since  the  Pilgrims  landed   on   Plymoutli   stone, 

When   Captain   Underbill,   liearing  scars 

From   Indian  ambnsh  and  Flemisli  wars, 

Left  three -hilled  Boston,   and  wandered  down, 

East  by   north,    to  Coebeco  town. 

Witli  Vane  the  yonuger,   in    counsel  sweet, 

He  had  sat  at  Annie  Hutchinson's  feet, 

And,    when  the  bolt  of   banishment  fell 

On  the  head  of  his  saintly  oracle. 

He   had  shared  her  ill   as   her  good    report, 

And   braved   the  wratli   of   the   General   Coin-t. 

He  shook  from  his  feet,  as  he  rode  away, 

The   dust  of  the   Massachusetts  Bay, 

The  world   might   liless  and  the  world   might  lian. 

What  did   it  matter  the  perfect  man, 

To   whom   the   freedom  of  earth   was  given. 

Proof  against  sin,   and  sure  of  heaven  ? 

But   the   heart   is   deceitful,   the  good   Book   saitli, 

And   life   bath  ever  a  savor  of  death. 

Through   hymns  of  triumph   the  tempter  calls, 

And   whoso  thinketh  he  standeth   falls. 

Alas !   ere   their  round   the   seasons  ran. 

There  was  grief  in  the  soul  of  the  saintly  man. 


The  tempter's  arrows  that  rarely  fail 

Had   found   the  joints  of   his   spiritual    mail; 

And  men    took   note  of   his  gloomy   air, 

The  shame   of   his   eye,   the    halt  in    his    prayer, 

The  signs  of  a    battle   lost  within. 

The  pain   of  a  soul    in  the   coils  of  sin. 

Then   a   whisper  of   seandal   linked    his  name 

With   broken   vows  and   a  life  of   blame; 

And   the  people  looked    askance  on   him 

As   he  walked   among  them,   sullen   and  grim, 

III   at  ease,   and   hitter  of  word, 

And  prompt  of  (piarrel    with   hand  or  sword. 

None  knew   how,    with   prayer  and    fasting  still, 

He  strove   in  the   bonds   of  his   evil   will ; 

And   he  shook   himself  like  Sampson  at   length. 

And  girded  anew  his  loins  of  strengtli. 

And   bade   the   crier  go  up   and  down 

And  call   together   the   wondering   town. 

Jeer  and   murmur  an<l   shaking  of  head 
Ceased   as  he   rose  in   his   place,   and  said  : 
"  Men,    brethren,   and   fathers,    well  ye   know- 
How   I   came   among  you  a  year  ago. 
Strong  in  the  faith  that  my  soul  was  freed 
From  sin   of   feeling,   or   thought,   or  deed. 

"  I  have  sinned,   I  own   it  with  grief  and  shame, 
But  not  with  a  lie  on  my  lips  I  came. 
In  my  blindness,  I  verily  thought  my  heart 
Swept  and   garnished  in   every  part. 
He  chargeth   His   angels   with  folly;   He  sees 
The  heavens  unclean.    Was  I  more  than  these? 

"  I  urge  no  plea.     At  your  feet  I  lay 
The  trust  you  gave  me,  and  go    my  way. 
Hate  me  or  pity  me,   as  you    will, 
The  Lord   will  have  mercy  on  sinners  still ; 
And  I,   who  am  chiefest,  say  to  all, 
Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  also  fall." 

No   voice   made  answer,   but   from   the  crowd, 
The  sound  of  a  woman  sobbing  loud 
Smote  his  heart  with   a   bitter  pain. 
He  cheered  his  heart,  as  he  rode  along. 
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With  screed    of  Scripture   and   lioly  song, 
Or  thougtit  bow  he  rode,  with  liis  lances  free, 
By  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
Till  his  wood  path  grew   to  a  trodden  road, 
And  Hilton  Point  in  the  distance  showed. 

He  saw  the  church,   with  the  block   house   nigh, 
The  two  fair  rivers,   the  flakes  thereby. 
And,   tacking  to  windward,  low  and  crank, 
The  little  shallop  from  Strawberry  bank; 
And  he  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  looked  abroad 
Over  land   and   water  and  praised   the  Lord. 

Goodly,   and  stately,  and   grave   to  see, 

Into  the  clearing  space  rode  he. 

With  the   sun  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword   in   sheath. 

And  silver  buckles  and  spurs  beneath. 

And  the  settlers  welcomed  him,   one  and  all, 

From  .swift  Quampeagan   to  Gonie  Fall. 

And   he  said   to  the  elders :    "  Lo,    I   come. 

As  the  way  seemed  open,    to  seek  a  home. 

Somewhat  the  Lord   hath   wrought  by  my   hands 

In   the  Narragausett  and   Netherlands, 

And,  if  here  ye   have  work  for  a  Cliristian   man, 

I  will  tarry,  and  serve  ye  as  liest  I  can. 

' I   boast  not     of  gifts,    l)ut   fain   Mould   own 
The  wonderful  favor  God  hath  shown, 
The  special  mercy  vouchsafed  one  day. 
On  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
As  I  sat,   with   my  pipe,    from  the   camp  aside 
And  mused  like  Isaac  at   eventide. 

'  A  sudden  sweetness  of  peace  I  found 
A  garment  of  gladness  wrapped  me  round ; 
I  felt  from  the  law  of  works  released. 
The  .strife  of  the  flesh  and  .spirit  ceased. 
My  faith  to  a   full   assurance  grew 
And  all  I  liad  hoped  for  my.self  I  knew. 

'Now,  as  God  appointeth,  I  keep  my  way, 
I  shall  not  stumble,  I  .shall  not  stray ; 
He  hath  taken  away  my  flg-leaf  dress, 
I  wear  the  robe  of  his  righteousness ; 
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And  the  shafts  of  Satan  no  more  avail 
Than  Pequot  arrows  on  Christian  mail." 

•'Tarry  with  with  us,"  the  settlers  cried, 

"  Thou  man  of  God,  as  our  ruler  and  guide." 

And  Captain  Underhill  bowed  his  head, 
"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  ! "  he  said. 
And  the  morrow  beheld  him  sitting  down 
In  the  ruler's  seat  in  Cocheco  town. 

And  he  judged  therein  as  a  just  man  should ; 

His  words  were  wise  and  his  rule  was  good  ; 

He  coveted  not  his  neighbor's  land, 

From  the  holding  of  bribes  he  shook  his  hand  ; 

And  through  the  camps  of  the  heathen  ran 

A  wholesome  fear  of  the  valient  man, 

As  in  the  forest  he  rode  again. 

And  the  veil  of  its  oaken  leaves  shut  down 

On  his  latest  glimiwe  of  Cocheco  town. 

Crystal  clear  on  the  man  of  sin 
The  stream  flashed  up,  and  the  sky  shone  in ; 
On  his  cheek  of  fever  the  cool  wind  blew, 
The  leaves  dropped  on  him  their  tears  of  dew, 
And  angels  of  God,  in  the  pure,  sweet  guise 
Of  flowers,  looked  nn  him  with  sad  surprise. 

Was  his  ear  at  fault,  tliat  brook  and  breeze 
Sang  in  their  saddest  of  minor  keys? 
What  was  it  the  mournful  wood  thrush  said? 
What  whispered  the  pine  trees  overhead? 
Did  he  hear  the  Voice  on  his  lonely  way 
That  Adam   heard  in  the  cool  of  day. 

Into  the  desert  alone  rode  he. 

Alone  with  the  Inttnite  Purity ; 

And,  bowing  his  soul  to  its  tender  rebuke. 

As  Peter  did  to  the  Master's  look, 

He  measured  his  path  with  prayers  of  pain 

For  Peace  with  God  and  nature  again. 

And  in  after  years  to  Cocheco  came 

The  bruit  of  a  once  familiar  name ; 

How  among  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands, 

From  wild  Danskamer  to  Haarlaem  sands, 

A  penitent  soldier  preached  the  Word, 

And  smote  the  heathen  with  Gideon's  sword  ! 
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The  descendants  of  Captain  John  Underhill  are  numerous,  and 
with  their  various  intermarriages,  form  a  large  and  liighly  respect- 
able connection  on  Long  Island  and  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York.  Many  of  them  having  early  embraced  the  Quaker  tenets, 
have  lived  quiet  reputable  farmers,  on  portions  of  his  estate,  and  the 
eldest  family,  in  direct  line,  still  have  in  their  possession  his 
original  deed  of  lands  from  the  Indians,  and  his  will.  Owing  to 
their  nearness  to  our  chief  seaport  and  to  some  of  the  battle 
fields  of  the  Revolution,  they  suffered  much  in  person  and  property, 
as  did  many  of  their  neighbors,  in  both  our  wars  with  Great 
Britain,  their  farms  being  frequently  overrun,  and  their  houses  and 
barns  pillaged. 

Bolton,  in  his  "History  of  the  County  of  Westchester,"  furnishes 
a  good  deal  of  information  of  the  Underhill  family,  gives  a  figure 
of  the  coat  of  arms,  and  quite  an  extensive  table  of  descent;  but 
it  is  almost  entirely  of  the  Westchester  branch,  descended  from  a 
younger   son   of  Captain    John  Underhill,  named  Nathaniel. 

The  family  record  of  the  elder  branch  is  in  my  possession, 
through  which  is  here  given  the  descent  of  Elizabeth  Under- 
hill. 
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S  THE  docuuients  and  records  in  my  possession 
have  now  been  worked  ont,  my  self-imposed  task 
is  done— not,  probably,  without  errors  and  omis- 
sions, in  names  and  dates,  notwithstanding  faithful 
efforts  to  avoid  them;  and  I  repeat  what  is 
asserted  on  the  title  page:  "What  I  could,  I  have 
done." 

All  that  we  know  of  the  character  and  peculiarities,  of  acts,  or 
speech,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  bright  hopes  fulfilled,  or  of  sad  and 
bitter  disappointments  endured,  during  the  long  years  through 
which  we  have  traced  our  kindred  and  connections,  is  here 
recorded  in  brief  space.  If  few  or  none  have  left  any  very 
deeji  "footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,"  let  us  hope  that  the 
world  is  at  least  none  the  worse  for  their  having  lived.  So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  find,  no  crime  or  suspicion  of  any  attaches 
to  them,  and  no  act  of  dishonor  mars  the  record ;  indeed  our 
forefathers  have  left  an  example  worthy  of  our  imitation,  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  those  simple  and  daily  duties  which  lay 
neai'est,  and  which  so  often  and  so  sorely  try  the  patience  and 
the  temper,  and  weary  from  the  very  constancy  and  monotony 
of  their  occurrence ;  so  that  we  may  say  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  family,  with  better  opportunities  than  their  fore- 
fathers, let  them  diligently  and  conscientiously  imj^rove  them, 
and,  in  the  future,  keep  the  record  unsullied,  as  it  has  yet  been 
from  the  beginning. 
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Even  within  the  brief  time  in  which  I  have  been  engaged 
in  writing  this  family  sketch,  several  of  my  kindred,  some  older 
and  some  younger  than  myself,  have  passed  into  the  silent 
land — 

And  by  the  cypresses 
Softly  o'ersbadowed, 
Until  the  Angel 
Calls  them,  they  slumber. 

My  three  score  years  are  past;  old  age,  with  its  loneliness, 
its  sorrows  and  infirmities,  comes  on  apace ;  the  shadows  are 
lengthened  across  the  plain  of  life,  for  the  sun  is  low  in  the 
horizon.  To  each  and  to  all  the  sunset  will  come ;  the  night 
advances,  and  the  end  must  be  near  to  others  besides  myself. 
To  all  whom  I  have  seen  and  known,  as  well  as  to  those  of  my 
kindred  whom  I  do  not  personally  know,  and  now  am  not 
likely  ever  to  see  on  this  earth,  I  would  fain  send  a  kindly 
greeting,    and   Farewell. 

But  the  best  and  deei^est  instincts  of  our  nature  assure  us, 
"there  must  be  another  world  in  which  the  too  often  unequal 
balance  of  suifering  and  happiness,  of  good  and  evil  doing  during 
this  mortal  existence,  will  be  surely  rectitied."  Therefore  we  part, 
not  without  hope  of  meeting  on  that  still  and  peaceful  shore, 
where  all    disappointed   and   grief-  riven   hearts   shall   find 

"From    the  storms  of  life  a  haven, 
Where  the  billows  break  no  more." 


NOTES  AND   CORRECTIONS. 


Page  12 — The  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  hatl  reference  to  a  furllier  aeeouut  of 
McGarj',  to  be  given  in  an  Appendix. 

Page  48— Fourteenth  line,  for  1842  read  "  1840." 

Note  to  Page  50 — No  estimate  of  the  character  of  Lyne  Starling,  now  of  Ar- 
kansas, is  complete  that  does  not  include  his  untiring  industry  and  hopeful,  cour- 
ageous spirit,  that  has  never  been  daunted  by  reverses.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
Mrs.  Maria  A.  Starling  was  of  a  family  noted  for  sprightly  intellect. 

Page  51 — An  error  in  fourth  paragraph  is  corrected  in  Addenda  to  Lewis  Family, 
opposite  page  340. 

Note  to  Page  52— Since  this  page  was  written,  a  son  (Paull  has  been  added, 
March  19th,  1874,  to  the  family  of  Dr.  S.  Loving. 

Page  53— After  drug  establishment,  add  "and  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church." 

Page  61— Thirteenth  line,  and  page  63,  tirst  line,   for  Murdock  read  "Murdoch." 

Note  to  Page  68- It  may  be  stated,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Lyne  Starling,  senior, 
that  after  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  the  residuary  legatees  presented  the  Ad- 
ministrator, J.  W.  Andrews,  with  a  valuable  silver  service  and  two  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  integrity  and  the  good  manage- 
ment of  their  interest. 

Page  77 — Thirteenth   line  from    Ijottom,   for   Dickinson  read    ■•  Diekerson.'' 

Note  to  Page  78— Robert,  eldest  sou  of  Roderic,  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  High 
Sheriff  of  his  county  atout  1818.  Joseph,  second  son,  visited  his  relatives  in 
Kentucky  about  the  same  time,  where  he  was  considered  an  intelligent  gentleman, 
but  rather  stiff  and  formal  in  his  manners.  Mrs.  Thomas  says  :  Miss  Hill,  wife  of 
Roderic  Starling,  jr.,  was  a  delicate  little  creature,  who  died  shortly  after  her 
marriage,  and  before  she  was  of  age,  leaving  one  daughter,  Jane  Gordon.  The  Hills 
had  refused  to  recognize  their  daughter  after  her  marriage,  and.  though  wealthy, 
never  gave  her  anything,  but  after  her  death  took  their  little  granddaughter  to  live 
with  them,  raised  and  educated  her.  Uncle  Roderic's  descendants,  being  in  the 
very  track  of  the  contending  armies,  were  sadly  impoverished  in  the  late  war— 
a  hard  fate  for  those,  like  them,  unaccustomed  to  labor. 

Page  89— For  Aug.  28th   read   "23d." 

Page  91— Nineteenth  line,  for  Susanna   read  -'Edmund." 

Page  92— Fifth  line  from  bottom,  after  married  read  "  F.  B.  C'rouiwell." 

Page  143 — Ninth  line,   for  occured  read   "occurred.", 

Page  178— Seventh  line  from  Iwttom,  for  accasion  read  "occasion." 

Page  187— Ninth  line  from  bottom,   for  sole  read  "soul." 
Page  195— Fourteenth  line,   for  1789  read  "1790." 

Page  213— Last   line,   for  Hill's   Division   read   "Early's." 
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Page  214 — Third   line,   Eliza  Mary  is  one  name.     Fourth   line,  Keezee  should  be 
"Keesee." 

Note  to  Page  217 — Sixth  line,  for  descent  of  Alice  DeF.  Haydeu,  through  Booth 
and  Steele,   see  Book   of  Steele  Family. 

Page  219 — Fourth  line  from  bottom,    for  24th   read    "4th." 

Note  to  Page  225 — Ann  (McDowell)  Price  was  educated  at  the  celebrated  school 
of  Mrs.  Willard,   Troy,  New   York. 

Page  226 — Thirteenth  line  from  bottom,  for  years  read  "months."  Fifteenth 
line,  read   "Albert  H.  Childs,  iron   merchant." 

Page  230 — To  fourteenth  line  from    bottom,   add  "  for  twenty  consecutive  years. " 

Note  to  Page  238— The   Neil   House    referred    to   was   the    old    one,  with  stone 

front,  destroyed  by   fire  in   1860,   a  much  handsomer  structure  than  the  present  one. 

Note  to  Page  245 — Mr.  James  Rodgers,  brother  of  Andrew  Denny  Rodgers,  is  a 

Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Page  2.56— Second  line  from  bottom,  for  Lyne  Starling  read  "Starling  Sullivant." 
Page  277 — In   the   last    paragraph,    expunge   the    sentence  in   parenthesis,    as  the 
correction  was  made  in  its  proper  place. 

Note  to  Page  277 — Concerning  the  Todd  family,  T  insert  the  following,  from 
Harper's  Weekly,  of  March  7th,  1874:  "Christopher  Todd  and  three  brothers  came 
to  America  from  England,  with  Eaton  and  Davenport,  in  1637,  and  was  one  of 
the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  the  family  is  still  repre- 
sented by  Rev.  John  E.  Todd.  One  brother  settled  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts. 
One  of  his  grandsons  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  another  was  General  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  William  C.  Todd,  of  Newburyport,  Robt.  F.  Todd,  of  Albany, 
New  York,  and  Rev.  R.  K.  Todd,  of  Illinois,  belong  to  this  family.  Another 
of  the  four  brothers  settled  in  Virginia,  whence  Thomas  Todd  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky as  early  as  1786,  and  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
See  pages  69  and  70  of  this  Memorial. 

PACiE  291 — Note  to  Lyne  Family — My  efforts  to  open  a  correspondence  with  some 
members  of  this  family  were  not  successful.  I  learn,  however,  through  a  friend, 
that  descendants  of  Leonard  Lyne  ( see  page  25 )  are  still  living  about  Washington 
City ;  that  another  family  of  Lyne,  Capt.  William  Lyne,  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  resides  at 
Norfolk.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Toomer,  lives  in  Alabama ;  Robert  Lyne  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Ann  Henderson  lives  in  Warreuton,  North  Carolina,  and 
keeps  a  journal  of  the  family.  Througli  these,  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  a 
more  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  Lynes  may  be  obtained. 
Page  295 — Fifth  line,  for  geneological  read  "genealogical." 

Page  307— Eighth  line,  for  December  7th  read  "8th."    Third  line  from   bottom, 
for  March   9th   read   "19th." 

Page  324— Fifth  line  from  bottom,  for  Jonn  read  "John." 

Note  to  Page  825— Nearly  all  of  the  seven  sons  and  eight  daughters  of  Thomas 
Marshall  and  Marylsham  Keith  became  distinguished,  or  had  distinguished  descendants. 
Page  343— First  line,  for  sketcth   read   "sketch." 

Note  to  Page  Zr>\—Suttoyi,  of  New  Castle— 'Vh\s,  family  was  originally  from  Lin- 
colnshire,  England,   and   settled  in   Massachusetts.    One  of  the  descendants,  Joseph, 
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came  to  Long  Island  and  married  Mary  Sands.  See  table  of  descent  of  C.  E.  Sulli- 
vant.  Arms  of  Sutton :  Ar.  on  a  chevron  between  three  annulets  gu.  as  many  cres- 
cents or.  Crest,  a  greyhound  ;  head  couped,  erm.  collared  gu.  garnished  and  ringed 
or.,  on  the  collar  three  annulets  of  the  last.  See  Bolton's  History  of  Westchester  ; 
vol.  2,   page  542-3. 

Page  357 — Eleventh  line  from  bottom,  put  a  period  i  .  i  in.stead  of  an  interro- 
gation  (•?).    Sixth  line  from  bottom,   for    1642  read  "1631." 

Note  to  Page  358 — ^In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Historical  Collec- 
tions," it  is  stated:  "Soon  after  his  return  from  the  triumph,  at  the  total  extirpa- 
tion of  that  tribe  ( Pequots )  our  victorious  Captain  was,  in  November,  16.37,  the 
first  among  the  disarmed,  for  the  Antinomian  heresy,  and  driven  away  to  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  rested  not  long,  tliough  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Dover, 
in  place  of  Burdett,  1638."  The  same  difficulty  with  the  Church  making  his 
removal  unavoidable,  he  went  to  the  Dutch  Colony,  on  the  Hudson,  and  obtained 
valuable   possessions  on   Long  Island. 

In  relation  to  the  Pequot  War,  I  give  an  amusing  extract  from  a  publication 
in  the  "Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,"  entitled,  "News  from  America;  or  a 
New  and  Experimentall  Discoverie  of  New  England ;  Containing  a  True  Relation 
of  their  Warlike  Proceedings,  &e.  By  Capt.  John  LTnderhill,  a  Commander  in  the 
Warres  there.     Published   in   London,  England." 

"Myself,  with  others,  rowed  with  a  shallop,  made  toward  the  shore,  having 
in  the  boat  a  dozen  armed  soldiers. 

"Drawing  near  to  the  place  of  landing,  the  number  that  rose  from  behind 
the  barricade  was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  all  fighting  men ;  men  straight  as 
arrows,  very  tall,  and  of  active  bodies,  having  their  arrows  notched.  They  drew 
near  to  the  water  side,  and  let  fly  at  the  soldiers,  as  though  they  had  meant  to 
have  made  an  end  of  us  all  in  a  moment.  They  shot  a  young  gentleman  in  the 
neck,  through  a  collar,  for  stifTness,  as  if  it  had  been  an  oaken  board,  and  entered 
his  flesh  a  good  depth.  Myself  received  an  arrow  through  my  coat  sleeve,  a 
second  against  my  helmet,  on  the  forehead.  So,  if  God,  in  his  Providence,  had 
not  moved  the  heart  of  my  wife  to  persuade  me  to  carry  it  along  ^vith  me 
( which  I  was  unwilling  to  do ),  I  had  been  slain.  Give  me  leave  to  observe  two 
things  from  hence :  First,  when  the  hour  of  death  is  not  yet  come,  you  see  God 
useth  weak  means  to  keep  his  purpose  unviolated ;  secondly,  let  no  man  despise 
advice  and  couueel  of  his  wife,  though  she  be  a  woman.  It  were  strange  to 
nature,  to  think  a  man  should  be  bound  to  fulfill  the  humor  of  a  woman,  what 
arms  he  should  carry.  But  you  see  God  will  have  it  so,  that  a  woman  will  over- 
come a  man.  What,  with  Delilah's  flattery,  and  with  her  mournful  tears,  they  must 
•  and  will  have  their   desires." 

Note  to  Bottom  of  Third   Page  "  Lewis  Addenda" — Elizabeth  Lewis,  wife  of 
Capt.  Sam.  Starling,  was  granddaughter  of  Richard  Bibb,  D.  D.,  of  Russellville,  Kj-. 
brother  of  Geo.  M.  Bibb,  who  was   U.  S.  Senator   and   Chancellor  of   Kentucky,   and 
Assistant  Attorney-General  to  Crittenden  in  Harrison's  Administration. 
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